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PREFACE. 


It  has  been  found  expedient  in  this  edition  to  separate  the 
Handbook  for  Shropshire  and  Cheshire  from  Lancashire,  by 
constituting  the  last-named  a distinct  and  separate  Handbook. 
The  industries  and  manufactures  of  Lancashire  are  so  vast  and 
so  “ sui  generis  ” as  to  demand  a different  chronicler  from  him 
to  whom  it  is  congenial  to  explore  and  describe  the  comparatively 
rural  and  peaceful  lands  of  Salop,  and  the  agricultural  flats  of 
productive  Cheshire.  Not  but  that  there  are  large  manufactures 
in  parts  of  the  latter;  for  though  salt-mines  and  salt-works  are  a 
thing  of  the  past  at  Nantwich,  they  are  still  in  force  at  North- 
wich,  Middlewich,  and  Winsford.  In  his  revision  of  Shrop- 
shire and  Cheshire  the  Editor  has  traced  and  explored  the  points 
of  interest  on  such  lines  of  railway  as  have  been  finished  since 
the  issue  of  the  last  edition,  examining  with  their  help,  or  that 
of  lines  previously  in  existence,  the  noteworthy  antiquities,  his- 
toric sites,  ecclesiastical  features,  parks,  forests,  and  river  sides 
of  both  counties,  and  supplementing,  where  it  seemed  scant,  the 
mention  of  such  in  the  former  Handbook.  Thus  more  will  be 
found  anent  the  four  Minsters  round  the  W rekin,  in  Shropshire  ; 
and  in  the  Chester  route  the  notice  of  the  Cathedral  will  be 
seen  to  have  been  brought  up  to  the  present  period.  The 
Cheshire  and  Shropshire  Meres  have  been  mostly  visited,  and 
the  accounts  of  hill  scenery  augmented,  where  defective.  A 
great  aim  has  been  to  detail  the  most  direct  route  in  each  ease 
to  the  point  of  attraction.  What  the  Editor  has  found  most  at 
a standstill  in  Mid  and  West  Cheshire  is  suitable  and  well- 
appointed  hostelries,  even  of  a commercial  stamp.  A list  of 
a few  good  Hotels  and  Inns  above  the  average  is  subjoined  to 
this  Preface  by  way  of  help  to  the  traveller  and  stimulus  to 
hostelries  below  par.  It  is  better  in  Shropshire,  though  there 
is  still  room  for  improvement;  but  in  both  counties  it  would 
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be  a proof  of  courtesy  in  the  owners  of  “ show  places  ” and 
“historic  houses, ” which  they  are  duly  desirous  to  find  men- 
tioned in  County  Handbooks  such  as  “ Murray’s,”  if  they 
would  make  known  at  the  chief  Hotel  and  the  leading  book- 
seller’s shop  of  their  nearest  town,  whether,  when,  and  after 
what  preliminary  steps,  visitors,  presenting  their  cards,  can 
be  admitted.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  Editor  has  been 
subjected  to  discourtesy,  though  it  was  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  To  several  valuable  correspondents  in  Shropshire  and 
Cheshire,  and  their  chief  towns,  he  owes  much  helpful  infor- 
mation. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  names  of  proprietors,  the  statistics  of 
industries,  populations,  and  so  forth,  have  been  brought  down  to 
the  present  date.  But  the  Editor  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any 
correspondent  who  will  forward  to  him  additional  information 
or  corrections,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Murray,  50,  Albemarle  Street, 
London. 

Amongst  fhe  really  good  Hotels  of  the  twTo  counties  comprised 
within  this  Handbook  the  Editor  can  mention,  from  personal 
experience,  the  following.  In  Shropshire : The  Hotel  Church 
Stretton(a);  The  Swan,  Tenbury ; The  Crown,  Bridgnorth ; 
The  Jemingham  Arms,  Shiffnal  ; The  Wrekin,  Wellington  ; 
The  Kaven,  Shrewsbury ; The  Wynnstay  Arms  (a),  Oswestry ; 
The  Hawkstone  Inn  (a),  Ilaw'kstone.  In  Cheshire : The  Crewe 
Arms  (a),  adjoining  Crewe  Station  ; The  Queen’s  Hotel 
(L.N.W.),  Alderley  ; Swan  and  Lion,  Congleton  ; Brooklands 
Hotel  (a),  Brooklands  Station  (Mid-Cheshire  Line) ; Vale  Boyal 
Inn  (for  Delamere,  &c.) ; The  Grosvenor  Hotel  (a),  Chester, 
Queen’s  Station  (a)  ; Gough’s  Hotel,  fronting  Woodside  Ferry. 
Of  these,  those  marked  (a)  are  those  most  approaching  the 
standard  of  modern  requirements.  The  Oak  (a),  at  Welshpool, 
just  over  the  Welsh  border,  and  a good  centre  for  sight-seeing, 
deserves  to  bo  quoted  with  the  same  honorary  letter  ; and  a 
new  Hotel  near  it,  The  Bull,  has  just  been  opened  with  good 
recommendations  and  promise. 
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1 

I.— PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

I. — SHROPSHIRE. 

Shropshire,  as  viewed  from  its  physical  aspect,  is  well  fitted  for  its 
position  on  the  Marches  of  Wales : the  Welsh  portion  possessing  all  the 
features  of  a mountain-land  ; the  English,  of  fertile  plain  and  rich  farming 
country.  There  is  so  much  variety  in  Salop  that  it  may  he  considered  an 
epitome  of  England,  for  it  contains,  within  the  compass  of  a few  miles,  all 
the  characteristics  of  an  Alpine  district  in  miniature,  while  at  the  same 
time  within  sight  of  orchards,  gardens,  and  farmhouses. 

From  this  very  variety  of  scenery,  which,  of  course,  depends  mostly  on 
the  geological  formation,  Shropshire  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a typical 
district  by  the  geologist,  who  will  find  within  its  borders  a complete  history 
of  the  Palaeozoic  formation.  The  mountain-region  is  principally  found  on  the 
Welsh,  or  western  side.  On  the  S.,  the  Radnorshire  hills  are  continuous 
with  the  Forest  of  Clun,  from  whence  the  high  grounds  run,  with  but  little 
intermission,  into  the  noble  range  of  the  Longmynd  and  the  Sti|>erstones, 
the  latter  keeping  up  the  connection  with  the  mountains  of  Montgomery- 
shire, and  the  former  abruptly  ending  at  the  beautiful  valley  of  Church 
Stretton.  On  the  other  side  of  this  valley  is  the  equally  picturesque,  though 
not  so  lofty,  series  of  Hope  P>owdler,  Caradoc,  Ragleath,  and  Lawley, 
separating  the  Church  Stretton  valley  from  Apedale,  which  joins  it  lower 
down  at  an  acute  angle,  and  is  sheltered  on  the  E.  by  the  very  characteristic 
ridge  of  Wenlock  Edge.  The  latter  commences,  near  Craven  Arms,  in  a 
series  of  very  striking  wooded  terraces,  and  runs  diagonally  across  Shroj>* 
shire  until  it  is  brought  up  by  the  great  gap  of  the  Severn  Valley,  near 
Coalbrook  Dale.  To  the  E.  of  it  is  Corve  Dale,  from  whence  hilly,  un- 
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dulating  ground  extends  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  the  Severn, 
and  even  beyond  it,  to  the  Staffordshire  border.  The  chief  scenic  features 
in  this  district  are  the  isolated  upthrows  of  the  Clee  Hills,  which  are  land- 
marks for  many  a mile. 

The  Brown  Clee  is  the  most  northerly  and  the  highest,  and  is  connected 
with  its  fellow,  the  Titterstonc  Clee  and  Hoar  Edge,  by  a ridge,  which 
on  one  side  overlooks  Ludlow  and  the  Vale  of  Teme,  on  the  other,  the 
broken  country  of  the  Forest  of  Wyre  : — 

••  Thoae  mountain*  of  commando, 

Tho  Goo*,  like  loving  twinne*.  and  Stitloratooc  that  >Ui>«i 
Tranaovrred.*'— /mi  y(on. 

To  the  X.  of  the  Stiperstones  is  the  valley  of  the  Rea,  and  a gradually- 
diminisbing  series  of  hills,  which  merge  into  the  valley  of  the  Severn 
between  Welshpool  and  Shrewsbury.  Generally  speaking,  the  districts 
X.  and  E.  of  the  Severn,  winch  cuts  Shropshire  into  two  tolerably  equal 
divisions,  are  of  English  character,  although  the  surface  is  refloated ly 
interrupted  by  sudden  upthrows  of  trap,  such  as  the  W rekin  and  Haugh- 
mond  H ill.  The  funner  is  a curved  ridge,  of  somewhat  ungainly  shape, 
but  with  beautiful  wood-fringed  sides,  and  sends  off  to  the  X.  lower  spurs 
to  Lillcshall  and  Donnington,  and  to  the  S.  those  of  Coalbrook  Dale, 
lie  tween  Wellington  and  the  Cheshire  border  (the  course  of  tho  Great 
Western  Railway  to  Xantwich)  is  the  basin  of  the  Tern,  a level,  richly- 
cultivated  distnet,  broken  only  by  the  wooded  heights  of  Hawkstone. 
The  same  character  of  surface  is  maintained  as  far  as  Oswestry,  where  the 
ground  begins  to  rise  again,  the  outposts  of  the  great  mountain-country  of 
Merionethshire  and  Denbighshire,  which  at  Sweeny  Hill  and  Llyndys 
afford  scenery  of  considerable  beauty.  One  great  cliaracteristic  of  the 
Shroj«shire  plain  should  be  mentioned,  viz.,  its  mcret%  some  of  which  are 
sufficiently  large  to  justify  their  being  called  lakes.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  great  numbers,  scarcely  a parish  or  gentleman's  |»ark  being  without 
them.  The  watcr-liasin  of  Shroj^hirc  is  altogether  that  of  the  Severn  and 
its  tributaries.  That  noble  river  itself,  in  its  course  through  the  oountv, 
pannes  through  gnat  variety  of  scenery  : from  the  stately,  placid  stream 
between  Shrewsbury  and  Cressage,  gliding  through  rich  |«u»ture-land,  to 
the  fretted  rapid  between  tho  wooded  heights  of  Coalhrook  Dale  and 
Kenthall  Edjje,  during  which  foasage  its  elevation  is  reduced  some  40  fecL 
The  Rea  and  the  Tern  are  the  two  principal  tributaries  in  the  northern 
put  of  the  county,  the  south  being  watered  by  the  Onov,  the  Corvc,  ami 
the  Teme,  the  Utter  of  which  does  not  join  the  Severn  for  a considerable 
distance  after  it  has  emerged  from  Shropshire. 

The  geology  of  Shropihirc  is  still  more  diversified  than  the  scenery,  and 
is  of  the  highest  inten-st  to  the  scientific  observer,  who  may  nwd  from  its 
stone  volume  the  condition  of  tho  very  earliest  rocks  that  form  the  crust 
of  the  earth.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of  Sir  Roderick  Mtirchisnn,  the  late 
Mr.  Salter,  Professor  Ramsay,  and  that  hardworking  b»«iy  of  local  geolo- 
gists which  compose  the  Woolhonc  Club,  these  intricate  decipherings 
have  been  clearly  made  out,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  In  tho 
Longmynd  we  have  the  representation  of  the  Cambrian  rocks,  forming,  as 
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it  were,  the  axis  upon  which  the  more  recent  Silurian  strata  were  dc]>o- 
sited.  It  forms  a range  of  deeply-ravined  mountains,  varying  in  height 
from  1400  to  1600  feet,  and  standing  boldly  out  from  the  neighbouring 
hills.  The  lowest  beds  are  formed  of  “schists,  or  clay-slates,  with  minute 
layers  of  Silurian  limestone,  interrupted  by  bosses  of  eruptive  trap-rock, 
and  overlaid  by  a vast  and  regular  series  of  hard  purple,  greenish,  and 
gray  schistose  flagstones,  often  finely  laminated  and  ripple-marked.”  For 
years  and  years  the  bottom  rocks  of  the  Longmynd  were  considered  as 
utterly  lifeless,  and  were  pointed  to  as  the  zone  at  which  all  life,  even  of 
the  most  minute  description,  ceased  ; but  the  diligent  researches  of  the 
late  Mr.  Salter  revealed  at  last  the  presence  of  annelid  burrows,  analogous 
to  the  lobworm  of  the  present  day.  The  vast  thickness  of  these  rocks 
was  considered  by  Professor  Ramsay  to  be  26,000  feet;  but  Mr.  Salter, 
from  subsequent  examinations,  believed  that  this  computation  should  be 
reduced  one-half,  owing  to  the  doubling  of  the  strata  upon  themselves. 
One  great  feature  of  the  Longmynd  is  the  transverse  dells,  or  “gutters,” 
as  they  are  locally  called,  the  origin  of  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion : some  geologists  considering  that  they  are  the  work  of  river- 
excavation,  while  others  hold  that  they  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  sea. 
The  Stiperstones,  to  the  \V.  of  the  Longmynd,  are  marked  by  a ridge  of 
quartzose  rocks  on  their  summit,  which  denotes  the  division  between  the 
Lingula  Flags  on  the  E.  slopes  and  the  Llandeilo  beds  on  the  \V.  The 
former  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Tremadoc  beds  of  North  Wales ; but,  as 
regards  the  latter,  Mr.  Salter  considered  that  the  rocks  immediately  on  the 
W.  of  the  Stiperstones  were  rather  of  A renig  than  Llandeilo  age.  At  all 
events,  whatever  they  are,  they  appear  to  constitute  the  natural  base  of 
the  Llandeilo  rocks  of  the  Shelve  and  Corndon  district.  These  upper  and 
lower  Llandeilo  rocks  extend  over  the  remaining  portion  of  Shropshire  into 
Montgomery  shire,  interrupted  only  by  the  outburst  of  the  trap-rocks  of 
Corndon  Hill,  which  have  caused  beds  of  volcanic  ash  to  be  interposed 
between  strata  containing  organic  remains.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Long- 
mynd, therefore,  is  a regular  sequence  of  Silurian  strata ; but  on  the  E.  a 
different  state  of  things  prevails.  Here  the  Lingula  and  Llandeilo  beds 
are  absent,  while  the  Caradoc  occupies  the  ground,  in  the  centre  of  which 
rise  the  igneous  chains  of  Ragleath,  Hope  Rowdier,  Caer  Caradoc,  and 
Lawley,  which  stand  upon  a line  of  upheaval  marked  by  one  of  the  largest 
faults  in  England.  By  this  fault  the  upper  strata  have  been  cut  off  from 
the  lower,  and  the  Caradoc  has  been  deposited  on  the  edge  of  the  Cam- 
brian. From  hence  these  rocks  extend  northwards  beyond  the  valley  of 
the  Severn  above  Buildwas ; southwards,  to  the  valley  of  the  Teme  and 
occupying  a portion  of  that  of  the  Oney,  where  they  are  seen  with 
the  overlying  May  Hill,  or  Llandovery  rocks.  These  latter  extend  to 
Buildwas  and  the  base  of  the  Wrekin,  and  are  observable  also  at  Hope, 
reposing  unconformably  on  rounded  bosses  of  trap  and  Llandeilo  rock. 
Another  small  patch  of  Llandovery  rock  is  seen  at  Linley  and  Norbury,  as 
well  as  on  the  E.  flank  and  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Longmynd,  seeming  as 
though  the  Longmynd  had  been  an  island,  on  the  slopes  of  which  these 
conglomerates  had  been  thrown  down  from  the  debris  of  existing  rocks. 
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Overlying  the  Caradoc  and  Llandovery  beds  is  the  Warlock,  forming  a 
line  of  hills  that  run  diagonally  across  Shropshire  from  the  Severn  at 
Coalbrook  Dale  to  near  Ludlow.  Coalbrook  Dale  itself  is  scooped  out  of 
Wenlock  Shale,  and  its  entrance  into  the  Severn  valley  is  guarded  by 
Lincoln  Hill,  also  Wenlock  limestone,  with  carboniferous  measures  reposing 
on  it. 

On  the  S.E.  slopes  of  Wenlock  Edge  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lvdlow , 
separated  by  the  Aymestry  limestone,  which  is  well  developed  near  Stokesay, 
but  thins  out  towards  Wenlock.  To  the  Ludlow  beds  succeed  the  Downton 
sandstone  and  the  Old  lied , the  latter  of  which  occupies  the  area  between 
Corve  Dale  and  a line  drawn  S.  from  Bridgnorth  through  Leasowes,  Old 
Hay,  and  Haq>swood.  The  cornstone  l>eds  form  notably  good  wheat- 
land.  Southwards,  the  Old  Red  is  continuous  with  that  of  Herefordshire 
interrupted  only  by  the  Clee  Hills.  To  the  N.  and  W.  of  Wenlock  Edge 
it  has  been  a good  deal  denuded  and  broken  up,  leaving  only  some  isolated 
patches,  such  as  Clun  Forest.  As  in  Herefordshire,  the  Old  Red  of  Shrop- 
shire is  of  great  interest  to  the  geologist,  from  the  frequency  and  variety 
of  tish  remains. 

The  carboniferous  measures,  though  collectively  occupying  no  very 
large  area,  are  interesting  from  the  character  and  relations  of  the  subordinate 
beds.  The  Shrewsbury  coal-field  extends  in  a narrow  strip,  in  shape 
something  like  a syphon,  from  the  base  of  Haughmond  Hill  to  Alberbury, 
on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Severn,  a distance  of  18  m.,  and  has  the 
peculiarity  of  possessing  neither  millstone-grit  nor  mountain-limestone, 
the  coalmeasures  resting  directly  on  the  Silurian  rocks.  Superficially,  it 
is  overlaid  by  Lower  Permian  strata,  surmounted,  as  at  Alberbury  and 
Cardeston  by  a remarkable  stratified  breccia,  composed  of  angular  frag- 
ments of  white  quartz  and  carboniferous  limestone,  cemented  by  calcareo- 
ferruginous  paste.” — Hull.  The  coal-field  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
presence  of  a band  of  estuarine  limestone,  with  freshwater  shells,  which 
is  curiously  persistent  over  a large  area,  and  is  always  found  asso- 
ciated with  the  upper  coalmeasures.  As  a coal-field  the  Shrewsbury 
field  is  valueless.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  l.ebotwood  field,  which 
extends  from  the  base  of  Caer  Caradoc  to  the  north  side  of  the  Long- 
mynd.  The  Coalbrook  Dale  field  is  very  different,  both  in  interest  and 
value.  It  is  an  irregular  triangle  in  form,  having  its  most  northerly  point 
at  Lilleshall,  its  most  southerly  at  Coalport,  and  its  base  along  the  valley 
of  the  Severn.  On  the  W it  is  bounded  by  the  fault  which  lets  in  the 
New  Red,  and  on  the  E.  by  a narrow  strip  of  Permian.  Coalbrook  Dale 
itself,  as  has  been  observed,  is  scooped  out  of  Wenlock  shale ; but  the 
Lightmoor  hollow,  up  which  the  railway  has  been  carried,  is  excavated  in 
the  lower  coalmeasures,  which  are  faulted  down.  This  Lightmoor  fault, 
traverses  the  coalfield  from  N.  to  S.,  and  has  a downthrow  of  about  100 
yards,  and  to  the  W.  of  it  the  coal-beds  are  almost  exhausted.  E.  of 
these  coalmeasures,  Earl  (Jranville  has  sunk  successful  shafts  through 
the  Permian  rocks,  and  the  coal  has  been  found  in  regular  sequence, 
though  in  other  parts  of  the  field  they  disapf>car  or  change  their  character 
within  a very  short  space.  According  to  Mr.  Hull,  the  area  of  the  basin 
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is  28  square  m.,  containing  27  ft.  of  workable  coal,  which,  at  the  rato 
that  it  is  now  being  exhausted,  will  soon  come  to  an  end,  unless  fresh 
extensions  are  made  under  the  Permian  or  New  Red. 

The  Forest  of  Wyre  coalfield  is  another  of  the  unproductive  ones, 
although  superficially  of  great  size.  It  extends  from  the  northern  end  of 
the  Abberley  hills,  near  Stourport,  in  Worcestershire,  to  several  miles 
beyond  Bewdley  and  Cleobury  Mortimer,  narrowing  at  its  northern  end  to 
a thin  strip  bordering  the  west  bank  of  the  Severn.  The  coalmeasures 
repose  on  the  Old  lied,  and  are  overlaid  by  thick  Permian  shale.  The 
beds  belonging  to  the  upper  measures  are,  generally  shaking,  not  of 
much  value,  and  vary  in  number  from  one  workable  seam  (at  Arley) 
to  three  (near  Cleobury).  A sinking  at  Shatterford  of  450  yards  met 
with  a few  beds  of  poor  coals,  and  finally  terminated  in  a mass  of  green- 
stone. The  coalfield  of  the  Clee  Hills  is  particularly  interesting,  from 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  pierced  by  an  outburst  of  basalt,  which  has 
spread  over  it,  and  forms  the  basaltic  head  of  the  Titterstone  Clee.  The 
measures,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  shafts 
by  which  they  are  reached  pierce  the  basaltic  strata.  It  is  curious  that 
of  all  these  coalfields,  none  of  the  beds  rest  on  the  grit  or  limestone, 
owing  to  their  absence.  In  the  case  of  the  Clees,  the  coals  rest  on  the 
Old  Bed,  but  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  the  hills  are  both  grit  and  lime- 
stone, the  latter,  at  Oreton  and  Farlow,  being  the  equivalents  of  the 
yellow  sandstone,  and  abounding  in  fish  remains.  The  carboniferous 
strata  of  Shropshire  should  not  be  dismissed  without  mention  of  Sweeny 
Hill,  near  Oswestry,  which  comes  within  the  geographical  pale  of  the 
county,  though  geologically  it  forms  a portion  of  the  Flintshire  basin. 
The  millstone  grit  here  is  unusually  interesting,  from  its  fossiliferous 
character,  a very  unusual  feature  in  this  formation. 

To  the  coal  measures  succeeds  the  Permian , which  is  of  some  economic 
value  in  Shropshire,  on  account  of  its  fringing  the  coalfields.  To  the 
E.  of  Coalbrook  Dale  these  beds  have  been  successfully  pierced  down 
to  the  coalmeasures.  The  breccia  which  borders  the  Shrewsbury  coal- 
field is  considered  by  Mr.  Hull  to  be  the  remnant  of  an  old  shingle 
beach,  composed  of  carboniferous  and  Silurian  rocks.  The  district 
between  Shrewsbury  and  Haughmond  Hill  consists  of  a thick  Permian 
deposit  of  red  ferruginous  clay,  interspersed  with  boulders,  and  out  of 
this  plain  rises  Haughmond  Hill  itself,  a compact  mass  of  uninterrupted 
greenstone  traceable  to  Uffington,  and  flanked  by  dark  purple  Cambrian 
grit. 

The  Few  Bed , or  Triassic,  occupies  nearly  all  the  remaining  area  of  the 
county,  including  the  district  E.  of  the  Severn,  l>etween  Bridgnorth  and 
Wolverhampton,  and  that  between  Shrewsbury,  Ellesmere,  Newport,  and 
Market  Drayton. 

Bridgnorth  is  the  best  locality  for  studying  the  new  red,  very  fine 
sections  being  met  with  in  the  conglomerate,  or  pebble  bed.  Between  the 
eruptive  bosses  of  Haughmond  and  the  Wrekin  is  the  Triassic  basin  of 
the  Tern,  which  Miss  Evton  believes  to  have  been  an  ancient  lake-basin, 
denuded  by  glacial  and  marine  action.  The  beds  are  those  of  the  lower 
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Bunter,  though  the  banks  of  the  river  are  lined  by  thick  deposits  of 
shingle. 

There  is  a small  pear-shaped  jiatch  of  Lias  between  Wem  and  Audlem, 
extending  for  a short  distance  into  Cheshire.  The  eruptive  rocks  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  resi>ective  districts  which  they  have 
influenced,  such  as  the  Clee  Hills,  Corndon  Mountain,  the  Caradoc  ranges, 
Haughmond  Hill,  and  the  \Y rekin,  with  the  low  line  of  trap  hills  extending 
by  Ketley,  Donnington  Wood,  and  Lilleshall.  These  latter  are  co- 
extensive with  the  line  of  fault  that  separates  the  Bunter  sandstone  from 
the  basin  of  Coalbrook  Dale. 

The  geologist  will  find  Salop  an  admirable  district  for  studying  the 
phenomena  of  the  drift  gravels , sands,  and  clays  which  in  the  Severn 
valley  j>articularly  attain  great  importance.  The  glacial  drift  of  Strethill, 
at  the  entrance  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  proves  that  at  that  era  Weniock  Edge 
was  the  coast  line,  and  the  Severn  valley  a marine  strait.  All  the  way 
down  to  Bridgnorth  there  are  terraces  of  gravel  and  shingle.  The  basin  of 
the  Tern,  too,  shows  deposits  of  low-level  gravel,  dating  from  the  time 
when  the  Weald  Moors  were  a lake. 

The  geologist  visiting  Shropshire  should  study  Sir  It.  Murchison’s 
‘ Siluria,’  Prestwich’s  ‘ Coalbrook  Dale*  (Trans.  Geol.  Soc.),  the  ‘Transac- 
tions of  the  Woolhope  Field  Club,’  Ey ton’s  ‘ Denudation  of  Shrop- 
shire,* &c. 

Localities  interesting  to  the  Geologist. 

The  Long  my  nd. — Cambrian  rocks  at  Church  Stretton,  Carding-mill  sec- 
tion. Arenicolites. 

Hiper  stones. — Quartzites  and  Lingula  flags,  with  fossils. 

Shelve . — Lower  and  Upper  Llandeilo  beds. 

Corndon  Mountain . — Trap  upthrow,  interspersed  with  fossiliferous  beds 
and  volcanic  ashes. 

Lower  Silurians  (all  fossiliferous)  at  Bonington , Snail  beach,  Middle- 
town , &c. 

All  this  district  can  be  best  explored  by  staying  at  the  Gravel  Inn. 

Caradoc  Ikm  Is  at  Carding  ton.  Chut  wall , and  Soudley, 

Caradoc  of  Marshbrook , Acton  Scott , and  Minton . 

Oney  Valley  (Craven  Arms). — Caradoc  strata  overlaid  by  Llandovery 
rocks.  Beils  at  Ilorderley  and  Cheney  Longviile. 

Weniock  shales  and  limestone  at  Coalbrook  Dale . Benthall  Edge  and 
Weniock  Edge  very  fossiliferous. 

Ludlow  1 locks  and  Bone-bed,  Downton  Sandstone  near  Ludlow , Mary 
Knoll,  Leintwardine , Pedwardine  (star  fishes),  &c. 

Section  from  Weniock  to  Old  Bed  at  Linley. 

Old  Beil  Comstoncs,  with  Pteraspis,  Cephalaspis,  and  Eurypterus  near 
Ludlow,  Whithatch,  Uopton,  1 foul  don,  Downton . 

Yellow  Sandstone  at  Earlow,  plants,  and  fish  remains. 

Mountain  Limestone  at  Cretan,  with  fish  teeth. 

Mountain  Limestone  at  Sweeney  Hill. 

Millstone  grit  (fossiliferous)  at  lJynclys. 
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Clee  Hills. — Coalmeasures,  overlaid  by  Basalt. 

Coalbrouk  Dale. — Coalmeasures  and  ironstones ; very  productive  in  coal 
fossils* 

Shrewsbury  Coalfield , near  Pontesbury,  with  freshwater  limestone. 
Freshwater  Limestone,  with  Cypris,  at  Linley. 

Permian  rocks,  bordering  the  E.  of  the  Coalbrook  Dale  field. 

Permian  breccia  at  Alberbury  and  Cardestun . 

New  Led  of  Bridgnorth. 

Lias  between  Wem  and  Audlem. 

Drift  (glacial)  at  Strethill , near  Buildwas. 
lliver  terraces  and  gravel  drifts  at  Arley. 

Low-level  gravels  at  Crudgington , and  the  valley  of  the  Tern. 


II.— CHESHIRE. 

The  chance  traveller  by  rail  from  Crewe  to  Birkenhead,  during  his 
progress  through  Cheshire  will,  generally  speaking,  carry  away  with  him 
a low  estimate  of  its  scenic  beauty  and  interest ; but  for  all  that,  there  is 
much  in  the  county  that  is  charmingly  picturesque,  although  it  lies 
somewhat  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  tourists,  and  requires  searching  for. 

Cheshire  may  be  described  as  a great  plain,  set  in  a frame  of  high 
ground,  which  in  many  localities  offers  views  of  a high  order,  although 
the  component  parts  are  not  on  a large  scale.  But  even  the  plain,  though 
exceedingly  level,  contains  all  the  pleasant  and  sunny  features  of  English 
pastoral  life;  while  nowhere  is  the  view  so  circumscribed  as  not  to  be 
relieved  by  the  distant  hills,  which,  if  not  so  rich  in  the  peculiar  treasures 
of  the  plain,  possesses  others  of  different  kind  and  value.  To  the  E. 
a wild  elevated  district  separates  Cheshire  from  Derby  and  Staffordshire, 
extending  from  the  valley  of  the  Goyt,  and  forming  the  rugged  country  of 
Macclesfield  Forest  and  Shutlingslow,  to  the  S.  of  which  the  line  is  con- 
tinued by  Cloud  Hill,  Congleton  Edge,  and  Mow  Cop.  The  southern 
portion  of  Cheshire  is  continuous  with  the  fertile  pastures  of  Shropshire, 
but  the  western  setting  of  the  frame  is  furnished  by  the  Peckforton  range, 
and  the  high  grounds  that  mark  the  course  of  the  Dee.  The  Delamere 
Forest,  one  of  the  prettiest  alternations  of  hill  and  woodland  to  be  found 
in  England,  is  almost  the  only  break  in  the  great  central  plain,  and  even 
this  soon  merges  into  the  hills  and  defiles  that  fringe  the  Mersey  estuary 
from  Alvanley  to  Frodsham  and  Runcorn,  and  gradually  die  away  as  the 
Lancashire  border  is  approached  near  Bowdon.  Cheshire  possesses  two 
outlying  districts,  those  of  Wirral  and  Longdendale,  which,  as  seen  on 
the  map,  look  very  much  like  the  respective  handles  of  the  casket. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  extremely  unlike  each  other,  Wirral  being  marked 
by  a tolerably  uniform  level,  broken  only  by  the  hillocks  of  Bidston  and 
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Storeton,  while  Longdendale  is  characterised  by  the  lofty  hills  and  moor- 
lands of  the  Pennine  range. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Dee,  which,  though  it  enters  the  sea  after 
a short  course  through  Cheshire,  is  properly  a Welsh  rather  than  a 
Cheshire  river,  the  water  basin  is  entirely  formed  by  the  millstone  grit 
plateau  that  bounds  the  North  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire  coalfields. 
From  its  recesses  issue  the  Tame  and  the  Goyt,  which,  with  their  united 
waters,  form  the  commerce-laden  bosom  of  the  Mersey.  From  hence,  also, 
rise  the  Bollin,  the  Wheelock,  and  the  Dane,  the  two  latter  helping  to 
swell  the  volume  of  the  Weaver,  which,  rising  in  the  Shropshire  plain, 
has  a somewhat  stagnant,  though  very  valuable  career,  through  the  salt- 
bearing districts. 

The  oldest  rocks  that  enter  into  the  geological  composition  of  the 
county  belong  to  the  carboniferous  formation,  and  are  chiefly  millstone 
grit , with  their  subordinate  beds.  The  limestone  is  principally  represented 
by  the  Yoredale  rocks  that  fonn  the  ridges  of  Bosley  Minn  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  are  again  seen  further  north  at  Staleybridge  and  the 
Saddleworth  valley,  where  they  are  2000  feet  thick.  On  the  N.W.  side 
of  Mow  Cop  the  shale  and  limestone  crop  out  at  Newbold  Astbury,  the 
effects  of  an  anticlinal  line  that  runs  along  the  ridge.  To  the  N.  are  the 
high  grounds  of  Macclesfield  Forest,  extending  as  far  as  Longdendale  and 
into  Yorkshire.  The  conical  hill  of  Shutlingslow,  the  bold  elevation 
of  Cloud  Hill,  and  the  rugged  escarpment  of  Congleton  Edge,  are  all 
formed  of  dilferent  beds  of  these  grits,  which,  as  they  approach  Yorkshire, 
are  developed  on  a large  scale,  though  the  scenery  is  not  so  varied. 

There  are  four  different  beds  of  grit,  with  shales  between  each.  The 
whole  series  is  seen  at  Mottram,  3000  feet  thick,  but  in  their  course  south- 
ward they  thin  out  more  or  less,  until  they  disappear  altogether  in 
Staffordshire.  The  second  bed  cannot  be  traced  further  south  than  Shut- 
lingslow, but  at  Cloud  Hill  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  are  seen, — the  first, 
known  as  the  Rough  Rock,  and  forming  the  base  of  the  coalmcasures ; 
while  to  the  third  the  hill  owes  its  massive  character.  Immediately  on 
the  other  side  of  Congleton  Edge  is  the  most  northerly  limit  of  the 
North  Staffordshire  coalfield,  known  as  the  Biddulph  trough,  which  is 
formed  by  two  beds  of  grit  passing  underneath  the  coalmcasures,  and 
cropping  out  on  the  Edge  and  Mow  Cop. 

The  Coalmeasures  that  form  the  southern  portion  of  the  Cheshire,  or 
more  properly  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  rejx>se  on  the  Rough  Rock,  and 
are  worked  between  Stockport  and  Macclesfield  to  within  half-a-mile  of 
the  latter  town.  They  are  here  superficially  covered  by  the  Boulder  clay, 
and  soon  pass  under  the  river,  taking  a N.W.  dip  and  overlaid  by  the  i/ower 
New  Red  and  drift.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Macclesfield  the  collieries 
are  not  of  so  much  importance  as  they  arc  nearer  to  the  Lancashire 
border,  where  some  of  the  pits,  and  notably  that  of  Dukinficld,  arc  the 
deepest  in  England.  The  carboniferous  beds  are  much  disturbed  all 
through  the  district.  The  valley  of  the  Goyt  itself  is  formed  by  a 
synclinal  line  towards  which  the  coal-beds  dip  E.  and  W.  An  anti- 
clinal jjasses  between  Mellor  and  Marplc,and  can  be  traced  as  far  as  Forest 
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Chapel,  where  it  splits  into  two,  the  coal-beds  rising  towards  it  from  tho 
Govt  trough,  on  the  E.  and  the  Cheshire  plain  on  the  W.  One  branch  of 
this  saddle  passes  to  the  E.  of  Shutlingslow,  which  is  capped  with  mill- 
stone grit  and  shows  the  limestone  cropping  out  on  the  N.E.  The  other 
runs  down  IS.  to  Cloud  Hill  and  Mow  Cop,  where  it  exposes  the  shales  at 
Newbold  Astbury  as  before  mentioned.  It  finally  disappears  at  Madclcy, 
where  the  Bunter  sandstone  wraps  round  the  extremity  of  tho  Potteries 
coal-field. 

With  the  exception  of  a small  portion  of  that  pear-shaped  Lias  patch 
between  Wem  and  Audlem,  and  some  Permian  beds  at  iNorbury,  near 
Stockport,  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  Cheshire  consists  of  tho  Upper 
Saliferous  Trias,  or  Kcupcr  beds , and  the  underlying  Bunter  sandstone — 
the  intermediate  Muschelkalk  being  entirely  wanting  in  this  county.  Tho 
water-stones  (Lower  Keuper)  are  seen  2 m.  S.  of  Macclesfield  in  close 
contact  with  the  lower  coalmeasures,  and  also  in  the  course  of  the  Bollin 
between  Quarry  Bank  and  Bowdon. 

A considerable  dislocation  runs  from  Leek  in  Staffordshire  past  Bosley 
to  Kosthern  and  Lymm,  forming  the  N.E.  boundary  of  the  Cheshire  salt- 
field.  Mr.  G.  W.  Ormerod  considers  it  probable  that  Kosthern  Mere  is 
situated  on  this  line,  and  is  perhaps  the  result  of  it.  To  the  S.  of 
Cheshire  the  Upper  Red  Marls  extend  along  the  base  of  Congleton  Edge 
and  Mow  Cop,  where  they  are  in  contact  with  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
and  thence  continue  southwards  to  Madeley  and  Audlem,  though  much 
covered  by  drift.  The  district  between  Malpas  (at  the  S.W.  corner  of  tho 
Peckforton  Hills)  and  Congleton,  is  a trough  or  broad  valley  of  gypseous 
and  saliferous  beds  of  the  Keuper — in  other  words  the  Great  Cheshire  Salt 
Field — extending  thence  to  Northwich  and  embracing  all  the  princij>al 
salt-works  which  lie  more  or  less  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Weaver  and 
Wheelock.  The  most  easterly  place  where  salt  has  been  found  is  at 
Lawton,  on  the  Staffordshire  border,  where  the  gypseous  beds  abut  on  the 
coal.  The  following  are  some  of  the  heights  compared  with  the  sea-level 
at  which  salt  has  been  found  (Ormerod,  ‘ Geol.  Soc.  Journal  ’)  : — 

Lawton  . . Rock-salt 
Northwich  ..  „ 

Winstord  . . „ 

Marston  . . M 

Wheelock  . . Brine 

Middle  wich  ..  * 

Frodsbam  ..  „ 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  district  is  traversed  by  great  dislo- 
cations. The  rock-salt  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  two  beds.  At  Winsford 
the  upper  bed  is  120  ft.  thick,  and  at  Northwich  about  90,  the  salt  being 
impure  in  each  case.  Below  it  is  a bed  of  indurated  clay  called  “ Stone  ” 
(33  to  36  ft.),  succeeded  by  the  second  1ml,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is 
the  great  repository  from  which  the  rock-salt  supplies  are  drawn.  To  the 
N.  of  Northwich,  salt  is  not  found  further  than  Budworth  and  Pickmere, 
both  of  which  pools  are  probably  due  to  the  subsidences  of  the  surface 
from  the  melting  of  the  salt-beds  underneath. 


290  feet  above  sea-level. 
55 

90  „ 

27 

3 below 
93  above 
120 

250  ff 
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To  the  E.  of  Cheshire,  the  same  fault  which  cuts  off  the  salt-field  has 
taken  great  effect  at  Ahlerley  Edge,  on  one  side  of  which  are  seen  the 
Ixywer  Keuper  beds  with  copper-tanring  strata,  and  on  the  other  tho 
Hunter  sandstone.  The  latter  is  seen  also  at  Timpcrlev — along  the  valley 
of  the  Bollin — and  agpun  underlying  the  terrace  ridge  from  Hoo  Green  by 
Leigh  to  Lymm,  and  on  to  Hill  Cliff  near  Warrington.  From  thence  it 
fringes  the  Red  Marl  all  round  by  Runcorn,  Fmdsham,  nearly  to  Tar- 
jvrley,  forming  the  ranges  of  the  Peckforton  Hills,  Heeston  Hock,  and  the 
rising  ground  on  the  tanks  of  the  Dee. 

In  Wirral  the  Upj*?r  Red  and  variegated  sandstones  of  the  Hunter  are 
frequently  seen,  overlaid  unconformably  by  the  Keuper,  though  they  have 
evidently  suflered  much  denudation  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  latter. 
These  beds  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  fossil  collector  from  the 
occurrence  of  Cheirotherium  footstep  all  through  the  district.  Mr. 
Ormerud  estimates  the  thickness  of  the  Trias  in  Cheshire  as  follows  : — 

FffU 


Orp*rott*  and  Sslifcrou*  beds  7«0 

\V«trmt<>nni 400 

Hunter  Send* tone 600 
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Few  counties  afford  tatter  opportunities  for  studying  the  drift  than 
Cheshire — at  least  in  its  eastern  portion.  All  over  the  S.  the  Triassic 
strata  art?  more  or  less  covered  by  it,  but  the  level  character  of  the  country 
docs  not  offer  many  sections.  However  the  ravine-like  nature  of  the 
district  round  Macclesfield  and  Stockport  shows  the  boulder  clay  and 
valley  gravels  containing  shells,  to  great  jx?rfection. 


Localities  inter ra*rn< a to  tiie  Geologist. 

Limestone  and  shales  of  XeuMd  Asthun/, 

Mill*  tit  if  ' ' id  BuL 

Gtfrimeasure  shales,  with  goniatites  at  Pukinfirhl , on  the  tanks  of  the 
Tame. 

Keuper  tads  (copjcr-taaring)  at  AUUrUy  F.dgt  and  Muitru m St, 
Andrrtr'i. 

Triassic  stratA  at  l.ymm , /)arrj/>wry#  llV*cm  near  Runcorn,  7br- 
j+trUy,  and  Storrton  Hill,  all  containing  foot-tracks  of  Cheirotherium 
Kaupti. 

Salt  -mines  at  Sorthirirh,  and  H m*ford. 

Drift  (boulder  clay  and  gravels)  at  J/nce/f^VW,  where  great  number*  of 
ahells  were  found  at  the  cemetery. 

Drift  l**l*  at  Urttlbury , near  Stockport  (marine  shells). 

- Till  " at  If  yd*. 

Pleistr<*cnc  de|**it*  near  7/i rkrnhend. 

Forest  tads  at  A**i*o*nrj. 

Glaciation  marks  at  llvbiom  liilL 
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The  Flora  of  Mid-Cheshire  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  N.  and 
S.  counties  of  Britain.  East  of  Macclesfield  that  of  the  high  grounds  is 
akin  to  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  while  in  the  west  the  botany  of 
Wirral  is  more  various  ami  southern  in  character.  The  marl-pits  and 
inland  meres  of  Mid-Cheshire  render  it  almost  sui  generis  for  aquatic 
plants  and  reeds. 


II.— INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES. 

I. — SH  BOPSHIItE. 

Although  Shropshire  cannot  be  included  amongst  the  manufacturing 
counties,  it  contains  within  its  boundaries  a very  fair  share  of  the  economic 
riches  of  the  earth,  about  half  of  its  population  being  engaged  in  specific 
trades  and  pursuits,  while  the  other  half  is  supported  by  agriculture. 

The  metalliferous  mines  are  nearly  all  found  in  the  mountainous  portion 
of  the  county,  between  Bishop’s  Castle  and  Minsterley.  The  district 
which  yields  them  is  entirely  occupied  by  Lower  Silurian  rocks  (p.  ix)  of 
Lingula  and  Llandeilo  age,  and  has  long  been  knowm  for  its  mineral 
wealth.  “ In  1190,  Richard  I.  granted  a charter  conveying  the  ‘ Forest  of 
Tenefrestanes’ to  the  Baron  of  Caus;  and  there  are  so  many  references 
to  the  lead  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  to  prove  that  the  veins 
were  extensively  worked  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  In  Ey ton’s 
‘ Antiquities  of  Shropshire,’  cartloads  of  lead  are  spoken  of ; but  whether 
lead-ore  or  pure  lead  is  not  stated,  though  it  is  certain  that  smelting 
operations  were  performed  near  the  mines.” — Morton . Mining  imple- 

ments of  Roman  age,  together  with  a pig  of  lead,  wrere  found  near 
Snead,  at  the  bottom  of  a trench  called  the  Roman  Vein,  which  is  the  most 
valuable  vein  in  the  district. 

In  1871  the  number  of  Lead,  mines  in  Shropshire  was  8,  producing 
nearly  7672  tons  of  lead-ore  and  lead  in  proportion.  Of  these  the  principal 
and  most  prolific  was  the  Snailbeach  Mine,  near  Minsterley,  which  yielded 
nearly  half  the  total  amount. 

Copper  is  not  worked  to  any  extent,  there  being  only  2 copper-mines 
in  Shropshire:  viz.,  at  Westcott  and  C.ive,  on  the  N.  side  of  Grinshil). 
Copper-mining  in  Shropshire  has  been  at  a very  low  ebb  since  1870.  It  is 
worked  in  horizontal  beds  in  the  Triassic  strata  as  at  Alderley,  Cheshire 
(Rte.  13),  and  not  in  lodes  as  at  Cornwall.  In  addition  to  the  lead, 
the  Stiperstone  mines  yield  a small  quantity  of  zinc-ore  and  barytes,  the 
other  productions  being  only  valuable  to  the  mineralogist.  They  consist 
of  quartz,  chalcedony,  calcite,  witherite,  malachite,  redruthitc,  galena, 
minium,  &c. 

Iron  ore , in  the  shape  of  argillaceous  carbonate  and  blackband,  is  largely 
worked  in  the  niMchbourhood  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  Madeley,  Lilleshall,  anil 
[Shropshire  & Cheshire .]  * b 
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the  coal-haiiin  Generally.  In  1871,  415,972  tons  were  raised,  of  the  value 
of  57,083/.  It  is  all  used  in  the  ironworks,  and  none  is  sent  out  of  the 
county.  Shropshire  supplies  a very  fair  proportion  of  the  pig-iron  that  is 
sent  into  the  market.  Out  of  25  furnaces  there  were  in  blast,  in  1871, 
19,  which  produced  annually  129,487  tons.  The  works  principally  belong 
to  the  Companies  of  IVxilbrook  Dale,  Madeley,  and  Old  Park.  Attached 
to  them  are  218  puddling-furnaces  and  28  rolling-mills. 

The  process  of  iron  manufacture  in  Shropshire  is  so  similar  to  that  of 
other  places,  that  it  is  needless  to  describe  it  in  detail.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  notice  that  the  Coalbruok  l>ale  Works  have  always  had  a sjxcialty  lor 
fine  castings  of  extreme  delicacy,  a good  example  of  which  was  sect*  in  the 
iron  gates  at  the  Kxhihition  of  1851. 

As  regards  the  caj  abilities  of  the  Shropshire  iron  and  coal  field,  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  it  wjll  lx?  found  to  lx»  now  most  productive,  owing 
to  the  extension  of  mining-operations  underneath  the  Permian  and  New 
Bed  sandstone.  'Hie  district  of  Co&lbrook  Dale  is  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  exhaustion.  There  are  59  collieries  at  present  working  in  Shropshire. 
From  these  collieries  about  1,350,000  tuns  of  coal  are  annually  raised. 

The  Forest  of  Wyre  contains  near  the  western  side,  jus  far  as  it  has  been 
explored,  3 beds  of  coal — 1 ft.  10  in.,  2 ft.,  and  4 ft.  in  thickness  respectively. 
These  are  all  in  the  upper  measures.  Both  this  coalfield  and  those  of  the 
flee  Hills,  Leebotwood,  and  Shrewsbury  fields  are  scarcely  worth  talking 
about  as  a commercial  industry.  The  Coalbrook  Dale  field  is  28  square 
miles  in  area,  and  possi*sscs  27  ft.  of  coal  in  1200  ft.  of  coal  measures.  Mr. 
Hull  (writing  in  1859)  computed  that  the  original  quantity  of  axil  in  it 
was  43,000,000  tons,  ami  that  the  total  quantity  worked  out  and  lost  was 
al-uit  28,000,000;  leaving  fi  r future  use  only  15,000,000,  which  would 
mated  in  about  20  y<  irs  from  that  time.  This  limit  is  now  res 
but  the  opening  of  one  or  two  collieries  by  Ix>rd  Granville,  under  the  New 
Bed,  will  avail  to  lengthen  their  duration  of  existence. 

The  minor  manufacturing  industries  of  Shropshire  are  few,  and  include 
jotter)*  and  tohacco-pijx?s,  a very  old-established  trade  at  Broseley ; an 
important  encaustic  tile  manufactory,  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Maw,  at 
Penthall ; as  t an  or  e of  draining-pi |ie§  at  Newport;  flannels  at  Oswestry 
and  Shrewsbury;  carjx»ta  at  Bridgnorth.  There  is  much  valuable  build- 
ing stone  in  the  county.  That  of  (irinshill,  between  Shrewsbury  and 
Wcm,  on  the  New  Bed  sandstone,  has  been  largely  used  for  churches, 
public  buildings,  and  gentlemen’s  seats.  Limestone  of  good  qtmlitv  is 
quarried  at  Oreton,  and  valuable  ruad-metal  is  obtained  from  tho  *4  i)hu 
9tQM*0f  the  < loe  Hills. 

The  county  of  Sa.  p,  however  important  may  be  its  several  branches  of 
manufacture,  ranks  rather  amongst  the  agricultural  counties  of  Kngland, 
and  in  this  respect  more  as  a grazing  than  a corn-growing  district.  For 
this,  the  large  extent  of  New  and  Old  Bed  sandstone  that  isvvails,  renders 
it  fitting,  the  land  of  the  W.,  approaching  the  Welsh  borders,  being  hilly 
and  joor.  Amongst  the  heal  peculiarities  of  the  cattle,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Bishop's  Castle  neigh brairlxmd  is  celebrated  fur  a good  hroul 
<*f  rattle  of  '‘ark-red  colour,  whdst  the  district  known  as  the  Forest  of  Clun 
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yields  good  mountain  ponies,  and  a small  breed  of  sheep,  the  mutton  of 
which  is  highly  prized  by  bonvivants. 

According  to  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Shro]>- 
shire  consisted  in  1878  of  841,167  acres,  supporting  a population  of  al>out 
250,000.  Of  this  acreage  705,215  acres  were  under  crops  of  all  kinds, 
165,496  under  corn,  59,960  under  green  crops,  and  390,854  under  grass. 
About  136,465  cattle,  494,340  sheep,  and  67,435  pigs  were  reared.  There 
were  about  30,000  horses. 

The  com ‘Crops  consist  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas ; and  the 
principal  green-crop  is  that  of  swedes. 
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may  fairly  be  divided  into  half  manufacturing  and  half  agricultural  interest, 
and  possesses  almost  a monopoly  of  two  of  England’s  most  valuable 
industries — salt  and  silk.  As  a metalliferous  county,  its  only  product 
is  copper,  worked  somewhat  extensively  in  the  Keuper  formation  of  the 
New  Bed  sandstone  at  Alderley  Edge,  where  it  is  found  not  in  lodes,  as 
in  Cornwall,  but  in  horizontal  cuperiferous  beds.  From  the  ‘ Mining 
Statistics’  wc  learn  that  these  Alderley  mines  yielded,  in  1871,  8608  tons 
of  copper-ore  of  the  value  of  34,000/.  The  ultimate  quantity  of  copper 
obtained  was  172  tons,  of  the  value  of  23,570/.  In  addition  to  the  cop|>er, 
occur  ores  of  cobalt,  manganese,  carbonate  of  lead,  galena,  barytes,  and 
oxide  of  iron.  The  carbonate  of  lead  is  in  the  shape  of  crystals,  dissemi- 
nated through  the  rock,  and  is  separated  from  the  matrix  by  maceration 
and  washing  when  it  is  ready  for  smelting.  The  cobalt  and  manganese 
are  found  and  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  water  used  in  the  working 
of  them  is  allowed  to  settle,  when  the  red  or  yellow  ochre,  of  which  it  is 
full,  subsides  and  is  then  smelted  for  the  iron  that  it  contains.  “ The 
process  by  which  the  copper  is  separaied  from  the  sand,  and  thrown  down 
in  a metallic  state,  is  very  beautiful,  and  probably  the  only  one  by  which 
the  result  could  be  accomplished  successfully  in  a commercial  point  of 
view,  as  its  average  percentage  of  ore  is  not  more  than  2*5.  The  rock  is  ma- 
cerated in  a solution  of  muriatic  acid,  then  filtered  ; and  the  ‘copper  liquor,’ 
of  a rich  deep  green,  is  pumped  into  reservoirs  of  wood.  Into  these  old 
scrap-iron  is  thrown,  and  the  acid,  leaving  the  copper,  seizes  the  iron,  which 
it  dissolves,  while  the  copj)er  is  precipitated  in  a metallic  state.  On  the 
completion  of  the  process  the  residuum,  consisting  of  80  parts  of  copper  and 
20  of  iron,  is  collected  and  sent  in  sacks  to  St.  Helen’s  and  Swansea  to  1*5 
melted.’' — HvlL 

In  a small  degree,  and  very  un profitably,  copper  has  been  worked  in  the 
Bickerton  hills. 

As  a coal -producing  district,  Cheshire  does  not  rank  high,  although  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  coal  measures, 
extending  from  Wildboar  Clough,  by  Macclesfield  and  Stockport,  into 
Lancashire.  There  are  no  iron-works  at  all  within  this  area,  and  the  c<xils 
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raised  from  the  29  collieries,  which  in  1871  amounted  to  975,000  tons,  are 
principally  used  in  the  factories  ami  local  consumption.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  collieries  are  but  of  small  size  ; but  at  Dukinfield  there  is  one  of  the 
extraordinary  depth  of  2150  ft  To  scientific  men  this  pit  was  socially 
interesting,  for  in  it  was  taken  a series  of  observations  as  to  temperature  at 
increasing  depths  of  mines.  It  was  found  that  51°  was  the  invariable 
temperature  throughout  the  year  at  a depth  of  17  ft.,  and  that  for  every 
83*2  ft.  there  was  an  increase  of  1°. 

Salt — The  geological  features  of  the  salt  district  of  the  Triassic  or  >?ew  lied 
sandstone  are  detailed  in  page  xv.  The  salt  trade  is  altogether  confined  to 
a few  localities,  there  being  32  salt  proprietors  in  Northwich  and  neighbour- 
hood ; 30  in  Over  and  Winsford;  3 in  Sandbach.  In  these  are  included 
salt  manufacturers  as  well  as  rock-salt  owners.  For  description  of  mines 
at  Northwich,  the  tourist  must  refer  to  Rte.  20. 

The  largest  trade  by  far  is  carried  on  in  the  white  salt,  the  ordinary  house- 
hold salt  of  consumption,  which  is  evaj>orated  from  the  brine.  The  brine 
is  first  pumj«d  into  a reservoir,  and  then  taken  by  pij>es  into  salt-pans,  which 
vary  in  size  from  40  to  100  ft.  in  length,  and  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  pathways  to  allow  the  workmen  to  stir  up  and  rake  off  the  salt. 

Underneath  these  are  furnaces,  which  are  capable  of  regulation  as  to  the 
heat,  and  thus  producing  the  various  qualities  of  salt  required.  Fishing- 
salt,  which  crystallizes  in  large  cubical  crystals,  is  obtained  by  a heat  of 
100°,  so  as  to  cause  great  slowness  of  evaporation  ; for  common  coarse 
salt  a heat  of  130°  is  obtained,  and  for  lump  salt  a heat  of  225°  is  required, 
so  as  to  produce  boiling  agitation,  and  cause  the  crystals  of  muriate  of  soda 
to  fall  to  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  these  processes  are  finished  the  heat  is 
diminished,  and  the  salt  raked  out  and  put  into  tubs  to  be  drained,  and 
then  dried  in  stove-houses.  “ Jt  is  estimated  that  every  pint  of  brine  con- 
tains 6 ounces  of  salt,  and  to  make  100  tons  of  salt  about  60  tons  of  coal 
are  required.”  The  trade  of  Northwich  and  Winsford  is  the  manufacture 
of  salt  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  from  the  brine.  In  1875  it  is 
calculated  1,500,000  tons  of  salt  were  produced,  1,000,000  for  export, 
350,000  for  chemical  works,  100,000  for  agricultural  purposes,  50,000 
for  domestic  use.  There  were  in  that  year  1261  salt-pans,  employing  over 
3000  men  in  Cheshire;  150  more  are  engaged  in  rock-salt  mining. — 
Encycl.  Brit .,  art . ‘ Cheshire .’  The  make  of  salt  in  the  Cheshire  districts 
is  alxnit  six  times  as  large  as  that  from  Worcestershire. 

With  building  stone  Cheshire  is  very  fairly  supplied,  the  chief,  indeed 
the  only  quarries  being  iu  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  the  millstone  grit  and 
coalmeasuro  sandstones.  Of  the  former  the  best  known  are  the  quarries  at 
Bidston,  Flay  brick,  Weston,  Frodsham,  and  Storeton.  Mow  Cop  and 
Congleton  Kdgc  yield  a first-class  stone  from  the  millstone  grit ; Kerridge 
and  Five-ashes  from  the  coalmeasures. 

In  agriculture  Cheshire  has  long  held  a high  position  for  the  richness  of 
its  pastures  and  its  splendid  dairy  farms,  the  average  size  of  which  is  from 
50  to  150  acres.  “The  effect  of  the  dairy  husbandry  may  be  observed  all 
through  the  county.  Land  is  ploughed  in  order  to  War  winter  fodder  for 
cattle,  and  to  improve  pastures  overruu  with  cows.  The  sheep  husbandry, 
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which  is  so  profitable  to  the  farmers  in  other  counties,  is  scarcely  known  in 
Cheshire.  Sheep  do  not  go  well  with  cows,  as  they  pick  out  the  finest 
herbage  l>eforc  it  is  long  enough  for  the  cows  to  graze.  Some  few  arc  kept 
to  consume  the  grasses  which  the  cows  refuse  ; they  are  seldom  kept  over 
the  year,  and  are  sold  as  soon  as  any  profit  is  realized.  Grass-land  is  con- 
sidered so  much  more  valuable  than  arable,  that  most  leases  contain  a 
clause  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  farm  shall  be  ploughed.  A 
soil  which  is  rather  stiff  is  considered  the  best  lor  grass,  especially  if  there 
be  a substratum  of  marl,  which  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  county. 
A very  rich  loam  is  not  considered  so  good  for  pastures  where  cheese  is 
made  as  one  less  fertile,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  the  cheese  heave.” 

The  county,  which  has  a population  of  5(31,201,  contained,  according  to 
the  Agricultural  Statistics  for  1878,  705,41)3  acres,  of  which  81,729  only 
were  under  corn,  and  32,427  under  green  crops,  the  grass-land  amounting  to 
355,700.  Thus  the  percentage  of  corn  crops  only  amounts  to  19*0  of  the 
whole.  The  number  of  cattle  maintained  is  155,750,  being  27  percent,  to 
every  100  acres — 116,426  sheep  and  65,390  pigs.  The  total  of  horses  = 
22,897.  The  portion  of  the  county  which  lies  in  proximity  to  the  great 
cities  and  towns  is  valuable  for  market  gardens,  and  immense  quantities 
of  vegetables  are  grown ; the  neighbourhood  of  Frodshatn  being  famous 
for  its  potatoes,  and  Altrincham  for  its  carrots  and  onions.  The  former, 
indeed,  is  so  celebrated,  that  it  is  known  as  the  Altrincham  or  greentop 
carrot. 

Of  manufactures,  by  far  the  most  important  is  that  of  silk,  which  is 
almost  a Cheshire  specialty.  In  the  towns  at  the  north-east  portion  of 
the  county,  such  as  Stockport,  Hyde,  Dukinfield,  Mottram,  &c.,  cotton- 
spinning is  the  staple  employment ; but  in  Macclesfield,  Conglcton,  and 
the  villages  surrounding,  such  as  Sutton,  Langley,  Hollington,  ltainow,  &c., 
nearly  all  the  population  is  devoted  to  silk,  although  the  trade  is  not  such 
a very  old  one,  the  first  silk  mill  being  established  in  Macclesfield  only  in 
1756,  and  in  Congleton  still  later.  Silk  in  the  state  of  cocoons  is  princi- 
pally supplied  to  this  country  from  Japan  and  China,  though  of  late  years 
the  planting  of  mulberry-trees  and  the  rearing  of  the  silkworm  has  been 
largely  carried  on  on  the  Continent,  and  is  very  soon  likely  to  become 
an  important  branch  of  industry  in  England  through  the  agency  of  the 
Silk  Supply  Association.  Curiously  enough,  when  it  arrives  in  the  raw 
state  in  England,  it  has  to  be  sent  to  Fiance  or  Italy  to  be  reeled,  there 
being  no  body  of  factory  operatives  who  have  hitherto  been  taught  how  to 
reel  silk,  although  instruction  in  this  necessary  branch  is  likewise  in  con- 
templation. The  raw  silk,  when  properly  reeled,  consists  of  a delicate  con- 
tinuous thread  formed  by  an  aggregate  of  the  fine  silkworm  filaments,  and  it 
becomes  needful,  before  it  can  be  made  sufficiently  hard  for  the  purj>oscs  of 
the  weaver,  to  give  it  into  the  hands  of  the  silk  thrower , or  throwster. 
Many  silk  throwers  are  also  silk  manufacturers,  but  for  a considerable 
period,  and  particularly  when  Spitalfields  was  the  chief  locale  of  the  trade, 
it  was  a separate  branch.  The  operation,  which  requires  some  complex 
machinery,  consists  in  spinning  and  twisting  the  silk  into  a coherent  and 
continuous  thread.  “In  plain  silk-weaving  the  process  is  much  the 
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same  as  that  for  weaving  woollen  or  linen,  but  the  weaver  is  assisted  by  a 
machine  for  the  even  distribution  of  the  warp,  which  frequently  consists  of 
8000  separate  threads  in  a width  of  20  inches.  Satin  derives  its  lustre  from 
the  ^reat  proportion  of  the  warp  being  left  visible,  and  the  piece  being 
afterwards  passed  over  heated  cylinders.  The  pile,  which  constitutes  the 
peculiarity  of  velvet,  is  produced  by  the  insertion  of  short  pieces  of  silk 
thread,  which  cover  the  surface  so  entirely  as  to  conceal  the  interlacings  of 
the  warp  and  the  weft.” 

The  following  is  a brief  epitome  of  the  cotton  and  silk  trades  as  found  in 
Cheshire,  which  naturally  give  employment  to  a very  large  )>opulation: — 


Calico  printers 

13 

Stockport  and  neighbourhood. 

Candlewick  spinners 

40 

Nearly  all  at  Stockport. 

Car|x?t  manufacturers 

1 

Wildboar  Clough. 

Cotton  doublers 

7 

Stock  |»ort. 

Cotton  spinners 

120 

Stockport,  Hyde,  Dukinfield,  Staley 
Bridge,  &c. 

Cotton  manufacturers 

66 

Stockport. 

Colton  waste  spinner 

1 

Disley. 

Cotton  weaver 

1 

Staley  Bridge. 

Flock  willower 

1 

Stock  port. 

Flax  spinner  .. 

1 

Stock|)ort. 

Fringe  maker  .. 

1 

Macclesfield. 

Fustian  cutters 

17 

All  at  Lymm. 

Silk  finisher  .. 

1 

Macclesfield. 

Silk  manufacturers.. 

44 

Macclesfield  and  Congleton. 

Silk  weavers  .. 

6 

Macc’esfield. 

Silk  printer  .. 

1 

Macclesfield. 

Silk  spinners  .. 

2 

Congleton. 

Silk  throwers  .. 

64 

Congleton  and  Macclesfield. 

These  numbers  do  not  imply  that  there  are  so  many  distinct  mills  and 
factories,  as  many  silk  manufacturers  carry  on  the  business  of  silk  throwing, 
just  as  cotton  manufacturers  do  that  of  spinning.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
cotton  trade  will  be  described  under  Lancashire,  which  has  its  separate 
Handbook. 


III.— COMMUNICATIONS. 

I.- SHROPSHIRE. 

For  an  agricultural  district  few*  counties  are  letter  supplied  with  facili- 
ties for  travelling  than  Salop,  mainly  owing  to  its  being  on  the  high  road 
between  South  Wales  and  Lancashire  on  the  one  hand,  London  and  North 
Wales  on  the  other. 

The  Great  Western  and  London  and  North-Western  systems  supply 
the  county  for  the  most  j art.  Access  from  South  Wales  is  given  by  tho 
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jointly  worked  line  of  the  Hereford , Ludlow , and  Shrewsbui'y.  From  this 
a branch  is  thrown  off  (Great  Western  Railway)  from  Woofer  ton,  to 
Tenbury  and  Bewdley , there  joining  the  Severn  valley.  A second  cross 
connection  is  given  by  the  branch  from  Craven  Anns  to  Wenlock  and 
Buildwas , while  to  the  W.  runs  from  the  same  junction  (Craven  Arms) 
the  short  line  to  Bishops  Castle , and  the  important  trunk  rly.  of  the 
Central  Wales , to  Knighton,  Llandrindod,  Llandovery,  Caermarthen,  and 
Swansea.  A direct  route  is  thus  opened  from  Manchester  and  Liverpool  to 
the  western  parts  of  South  Wales.  The  Severn  Valley  follows  the  course 
of  that  river  from  Worcester,  or  rather  Hartlebury  Junct.,  entering  Shrop- 
shire at  Bewdley,  and  running  by  Bridgnorth  to  Ironbridge  and  Shrews- 
bury. At  Buildwas  it  is  joined  by  the  Coalbroolc  Dale  and  Wellington  line, 
which,  together  with  the  Wolverhampton , Wellington , and  Shrewsbury 
Rly.,  accommodates  the  Shropshire  coalfield.  The  remainder  of  this  busy 
district  is  served  by  the  London  and  North-Western,  a portion  of  which, 
the  Shropshire  Union , connects  Stafford  with  Newport,  Wellington,  and 
Shrewsbury.  A subsidiary  branch  of  the  same  company  bisects  the  coal- 
field to  Coal  port,  near  Ironbridge. 

So  much  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  ; but  once  past  Shrews- 
bury the  two  great  systems  diverge,  each  going  its  own  way.  The  Great 
Western  has  a route  to  Manchester  by  the  Wellinyton , Market  Drayton , 
and  Nantwich  line,  and  on  to  Chester  and  Birkenhead  through  Oswestry 
(Gobowen  June.)  and  Chirk.  The  London  and  North-Western  line  runs 
from  Shrewsbury  to  It  em,  Whitchurch , Nantwich , and  Crewe.  Another 
branch  of  the  London  and  North-Western  shortens  by  way  of  Mai  pas  and 
Tattenhall  the  route  between  Whitchurch  and  Chester.  At  Whitchurch  the 
Cambrian  system,  which  is  worked  in  harmony  with  the  London  and 
North-Western  Company,  commences  by  a line  to  Ellesmere  and  Whit- 
tington, thence  to  Oswestry  and  Aberystwith  through  Montgomeryshire. 
Another  section  of  the  same  line  runs  direct  from  Shrewsbury  to  join  the 
main  line  at  Welshpool,  throwing  off  a short  branch  to  Minsterley. 
Another  line,  hitherto  worked  under  difficulties,  is  called  the  Shreuw- 
bury,  North  Wales,  and  Potteries  Rly.,  and  runs  from  Llanyblodwell  to 
Shrewsbury,  not  having  reached  the  Potteries  yet. 

Canals.  — The  local  canals  in  Shropshire  are : 1.  The  Shrewsbury 
canal,  which  starts  from  the  Severn  near  that  town,  and  runs  N.  of 
Wellington  through  the  coal  district  to  Coalport.  The  latter  portion  was 
the  original  Shropshire  canal,  the  first  ever  made  in  the  county.  A 
branch  is  sent  off  from  near  Eyton,  past  Newport,  to  join  the  Birmingham 
and  Liverpoetl  canal,  which  is  carried  near  the  N.E.  boundary  to  Marke t 
Drayton  and  Nantwich.  The  Chester  and  Ellesmere  canal  serves  as  a 
waterway  to  the  N.W.  comer,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  gigantic  works 
on  its  course.  Its  different  ramifications  are  these;  “a  branch  passes 
northward  near  Ellesmere,  Whitchurch,  Nantwich,  and  the  city  of  Chester 
to  Ellesmere  Port  on  the  Mersey  (Rte.  25);  another  in  a S.E.  direction, 
through  the  middle  of  Shropshire  towards  .Shrewsbury  on  the  Severn ; 
and  a third,  in  a south-westerly  direction,  by  the  town  of  < >swestry  to  the 
Montgomeryshire  canal  near  Llanymynach — its  whole  extent,  including 
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the  Chester  canal  incorporate*!  with  it,  l>einjr  about  112  miles." — Smiles, 
Telford's  greatest  works  on  this  canal  were  the  Chirk  aqueduct  over  the 
Ceiriog  (IJte.  9),  ami  Pontcysylltau  over  the  Dee,  near  Llangollen. 
Telford  was  also  the  engineer  of  the  .Shrewsbury  canal,  the  work  of  which 
was  so  far  interesting  that  a new  principle  was  adopt ed  by  him  in  his 
bridges.  Writing  in  1795,  he  says  : **  Although  this  canal  is  only  18  miles 
long,  yet  there  are  many  important  works  in  its  course,  several  locVs,  a 
tunnel  about  half  a mile  long,  and  two  aqueducts.  For  the  most  con- 
siderable of  these  I have  just  recommended  an  aqueduct  of  iron,  It  has 
been  approved,  and  will  be  executed  under  my  direction,  upon  a principle 
entirely  new,  and  which  I am  endeavouring  to  establish  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  iron.** 


II.— CHESHIRE. 

The  systems  that  give  railway  accommodation  to  Cheshire  are  the 
London  and  North-Western,  Great  Western,  Cheshire  Midland,  Midland, 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  ami  Lincolnshire,  and  the  North  Staffordshire.  The 
most  important  of  them  is  the  Lottdon  and  Xorth-  Western,  which,  entering 
the  county  near  Crewe,  its  great  manufacturing  junction,  sends  radiations 
north  wards  like  a fan,  that  on  the  right  running  to  Alderley,  Stock  |K>rt, 
and  Manchester,  and  sending  off  a short  branch  from  Snmllmch  to  Sorih • 
wich,  The  middle  line  is  the  great  trunk  line  between  Lmdon  and  Scot- 
land, and  runs  through  the  most  fertile  portion  of  Cheshire  to  Hartford 
Bridge  and  Warrington.  A branch  from  Whitchurch  by  Tattenhall  to 
Chester  makes  the  shortest  route  from  Shrewsbury  to  Chester.  Its  other 
branches  are  a short  line  from  Acton  to  North  wich,  and  the  direct 
Liverpool  line  from  Preston  Brook  to  Runcorn,  where  it  crosses  the 
Menwry  (Hte.  17).  The  left  wing  of  the  fan  is  formed  by  the  Chester 
and  fhdyhead,  an  equally  important  trunk  line  to  Ireland.  The  same 
com(Miny  have  a branch  from  Stockport  to  Macclesfield,  thus  including 
: ie  silk  district  in  the  carrying  system.  The  Manchester  and  Buxton 
line  enters  the  countv  on  the  extrrmc  E.,  and  has  a course  of  a few 
miles  from  Whaley  Uridge  to  Steickport.  The  Great  Western  obtains 
aeon*  to  Manchester  and  Livcrpe*>l  through  Cheshire.  It  enters  the 
county  on  the  W.  at  Gresford,  and  at  Chester  bifurcates— to  the  N.W, 
running  through  the  district  of  Wirrall  to  Birkenhead,  where  ferry  Lmts 
arc  in  constant  activity  to  the  oppmitc  shore — to  the  N.K.  to  Fndsham 
and  Warrington,  whence  the  conqsmy  has  miming  powers  over  the  Lmdon 
and  North-Westem  rails  to  Manchester.  Neither  of  the  — • line*  is  confined 
to  the  tin*sit  Western  Hly.,  hut  arc  jointly  worked  with  the  I»ndon  ami 
North-Western.  There  an*  two  short  branches  on  them  ; one  to  the  little 
watering-place  of  Parkgate,  the  either  from  button  t«*  llelsby,  cutting  off 
an  angle,  so  that  the  |a**cngcrs  from  Birkenhead  te»  Manchester  may  savo 
going  round  by  Che  ster. 

The  Chrshirt  Midland  j*rinri f ally  accomimdat*^  the  salt  district#,  which 
until  of  late  yean  were  without  any  railways  at  all.  It  commences  al 
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Altrincham,  whore  it  takes  up  the  running  from  a short  line  called  the 
Manchester  South  Junction  and  Altrincham,  and  then  plunges  into  tho 
heart  of  Cheshire  to  Knutsford  and  North wich,  Delaincre,  Tarvin,  and 
Chester.  It  thence  runs  to  Winsford  in  one  direction,  to  Winnington  in 
another,  and  to  Frodsham  in  a third,  so  that  all  the  saline  districts  arc  put 
into  direct  communication  with  one  another,  as  also  with  their  jxirt. 

The  Midland  Company  has  only  a short  course  through  Cheshire.  It 
approaches  Manchester  from  Buxton,  entering  the  county  at  Marplc,  and 
keeping  close  to  the  E.  boundary,  at  the  corner  of  which  it  joins  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Illy.  The  Midland  obtains  a share  of 
the  silk  district  traffic  by  a short  branch  from  Marple,  through  Bollington 
ami  Macclesfield. 

The  Manchester , Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  is  what  we  may  term  a 
border  line.  A portion  of  its  main  line  from  Manchester  to  Hull  runs 
through  the  eastern  handle  of  Cheshire,  sending  off  a branch  to  Hyde  and 
Stockport,  and  serving  the  factory  districts  of  Mottram  and  Glossop.  From 
Stockport  it  obtains  an  entry  to  Liverpool  by  means  of  a line  through 
Cheadle,  Lymm,  Warrington,  Widness,  and  Garston,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  runs  (as  far  as  Warrington)  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Mersey, 
'this  rly.  is,  however,  a sort  of  “highway  of  nations  ” as  it  is  used  also  by 
the  Midland,  London  and  North-Western,  and  by  the  North  Staffordshire , 
which  finds  its  principal  customers  in  the  silk  district.  It  starts  from 
Crewe  en  route  lor  the  Potteries,  but  at  Harecastlc  sends  an  important 
branch  to  the  N.  to,  Congleton  and  Macclesfield.  By  means  of  this  line 
Manchester  and  Macclesfield  obtain  another  and  independent  route  to 
London.  Last  and  least  is  the  little  Hoylake  line,  a local  rail  way  etto 
which  brings  the  Liverpool  business  men  from  their  offices  to  the  seaside  ; 
but  Birkenhead  should  not  be  passed  over  in  connection  with  locomotion, 
without  mention  of  its  street  tramways,  which  have  there  proved  such  a 
success,  and  are  likely  to  be  the  pioneers  of  a great  movement. 

Canals. — The  drand  Trunk  Canal,  before  the  age  of  railways  one  of 
the  first  means  of  communication  that  existed  in  Central  England,  enters 
Cheshire  from  Staffordshire,  near  Lawton  or  Harecastle.  and  thence  tra- 
verses the  salt  districts  of  Wheelock,  Winsford,  and  North  wich,  to  Preston 
Brook,  where  it  joins  the  Bridyewater  Canal  system.  This  enters  the 
county  at  Ashton  near  Stafford,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  Mersey 
to  Lymm.  It  leaves  Warrington  to  the  rt.,  and  enters  the  high  grounds  in 
the  North  of  Cheshire,  forming  a junction  at  Preston  Brook  with  the 
Grand  Trunk.  It  has  its  final  termination  at  Runcorn,  the  scene  of  one  of 
Brindley’s  finest  works  (Rte.  24).  The  Mersey  and  Irwll  Canal  is  a short 
cut  between  Warrington  and  Runcorn,  so  as  to  obviate  the  windings  of 
the  river.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  most  important  and  valuable  water 
communication  in  Cheshire  is  the  river  Weaver.  The  surplus  profits  are 
paid  to  the  country  amounting  to  from  £15,000  to  £20,000  per  annum. 

The  Chester  and  Nantwich  Canal  enters  the  county  near  Audlem,  and 
runs  to  Chester,  where  it  forms  a junction  with  the  Dee,  and  also  with  the 
Dee  and  Mersey  Canal,  the  termination  of  which  is  Ellesmere  Port  on  tho 
Mersey.  A branch  is  sent  off  to  Middlewich,  and  another  to  Whitchurch, 
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The  Macclesfield  Canal  starts  from  the  Grand  Junction  at  Harecastle,  and 
runs  to  Congleton,  Macclesfield,  and  Marple,  where  it  unites  with  the  Peak 
Ftrrcst  Canal,  between  Whaley  Bridge  ami  Guide  Bridge.  It  will  be  seen 
therefore  that  Cheshire  is  amply  supplied  with  railway  and  canal  accom- 
modation. 


IV.— HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

I.— SHROPSHIRE. 

The  history  of  Shropshire  is  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquary  on  account 
of  the  abundant  remains  that  are  scattered  over  the  county.  The  name  of 
Salop  appears  to  l>e  of  earlier  derivation  than  that  which  is  usually  given,  and 
perhaps  may  be  derived  from  the  Erse  word  sa , a stream,  and  lub,  a looj>— 
thus  describing  the  situation  of  the  peninsula  upon  which  the  town  stands. 
“ The  customary  names  of  the  shire  and  county  town  appear  to  date  from 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  centy.  only,  for  Lappeuberg  mentions,  on  the 
authority  ot  Ellis,  that  Scrob,  a knight  on  the  Welsh  Marches,  held  lands 
under  King  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Salop.  No 
doubt  he  found  it  very  desirable  to  restore  and  maintain  the  ancient  fort 
on  the  hill  at  the  stream  top:  very  possibly  he  so  enlarged  ai  d improved 
it,  that  it  came  to  be  called  Scrobbesbyrig  instead  of  Salopesbyrig ; and  it 
may  be  noticed  that  one  pronunciation  of  the  town's  name,  Shro’sbury, 
closely  approximates  to  the  knight’s,  and  there  is  also  a close  resemblance 
between  Scrobshire  and  Shro|  shire.” — Athenceum. 

The  Severn  appears  to  have  been  the  dividing  line  between  the  British 
tribes  of  the  Comavii  on  the  W.  and  the  Ordovices  on  the  E.,  while  a 
portion  of  the  southern  district  was  inhabited  by  the  Silures;  but  after  the 
subjugation  of  the  Celtic  principalities  by  the  Roman  arms,  the  county  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Csesaricnsis.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  victorious  forces  of  Ostorius  Scapula  |>enetrated  into 
Shropshire  and  finally  overcame  within  its  boundaries  the  British  kingCarac- 
tacus,  although  the  actual  site  of  the  battle  is  adbuc  sub  jitdice . Of  the 
Roman  occupation  we  have  most  interesting  traces,  and  particularly  of  the 
period  of  the  decline  of  their  tenancy  in  Britain.  From  its  jnisition  as  a 
bonier  county  Shropshire  obtained  from  a very  early  date  a rej  utation  of 
being  unsafe  as  a residence,  on  account  of  the  exposure  of  its  western 
border  to  the  savage  tribes  of  the  Welsh  mountains.  It  was,  to  cite  a 
writer  on  land  measurement  of  the  time  of  Nerva,  an  44  ager  arcifinius,”  a 
border  district,  and  from  the  necessity  that  existed  of  checking  the  encroach- 
ments of  its  wild  neighbours,  it  l>ccamo  garnished  with  a series  of  forts, 
many  of  which  in  the  Norman  time  were  of  gnat  strength  and  importance. 
These  bonier  limits  were  called  the  Marches,  and  the  Barons  who  held  the 
properties  were  entitled  Lonls  Marchers,  who,  says  Camden,  “ exercised 
within  their  respective  liberties  a sort  of  Palatinate  jurisdiction,  ami  held 
courts  of  justice  to  determine  controversies  among  their  neighbours,  and  pro- 
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scribed  for  several  privileges  and  immunities,  one  of  which  was  that  the 
King’s  writs  should  not  run  here  in  some  causes.  Hut  notwithstanding  that, 
whatever  controversies  arose  concerning  the  right  of  Lordship  or  their  extent, 
such  were  only  determinable  in  the  King’s  courts  of  justice.  We  find  theso 
styled  formerly  Marchiones  do  Manshift  Walliai,  Marquises  of  the  Marches 
of  Wales,  as  appears  by  the  4 lied  Hook  ’ in  the  Exchequer,  where  we  read 
that  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Eicanor,  consort  to  Henry  III.,  these  Lords 
Marchers  of  Wales,  viz.,  .John  Fitz-Alan,  Ralph  de  Mortimer,  .John  do 
Monmouth,  and  Walter  de  Clifford,  in  behalf  of  the  Marches,  did  claim  in 
their  right  to  provide  silver  spears  and  bring  them  to  support  the  square 
canopy  of  purple  silk  at  the  coronation  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 

Later  on,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Marches  assumed  a much  higher  and 
more  important  character,  it  being  considered  as  one  of  the  rights  and 
honours  of  the  Princes  of  Wales  to  hold  special  Courts,  either  in  their  own 
|KTsons  or  through  their  deputies,  the  Lords  President  of  Wales.  Ludlow 
l>ecame  a royal  residence  and  the  centre  of  these  Courts,  which  were  held 
with  great  splendour  until  1688,  when  the  office  of  President  was  abolished. 
The  13th  and  14th  cents,  were  stirring  ones  for  Shropshire,  on  account  of 
the  irruptions  of  the  Welsh  under  Llewelyn  and  the  insurgent  Barons. 
Parliaments  were  held  at  Shrewsbury  for  the  trial  of  Dafydd,  the  last 
native  prince  of  Wales,  and  later  on  (temp.  Richard  II.)  of  Mowbray,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  was  impeached  by  Henry  of  Boliugbroke,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.  Owain  Glyndwr  was  the  last  who  troubled  the  |>eace  of  the 
county  to  any  serious  extent ; but  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  (1403)  termi- 
nated fatally  for  his  hopes  and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

During  the  Civil  Wars  Shropshire  generally  was  a staunchly  royalist 
county,  and  Charles  1.  had  many  occasions  to  feel  grateful  for  contribu- 
tions of  men  and  money,  and  for  personal  shelter.  The  various  incidents 
which  make  up  the  interest  of  the  history  of  Shropshire  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  localities. 

Of  Early  Works , such  as  circles,  tumuli,  &c.,  there  are  hut  few,  and  those 
few,  as  may  naturally  be  expected,  are  to  be  found  in  the  sequestered  and 
hilly  districts.  There  are  some  tumuli  in  the  parish  of  Woolaston  (Rte.  10), 
and  one  was  opened  near  the  ch.  of  Clungunford  (Rte.  8). 

Circles  are  found  only  on  Comdon  Mount.  (Rte.  5),  viz.,  the  Marsh 
Pool  Circle,  the  Whetstones, and  Mitchell’s  Fold,  all  grouped  together.  In 
their  arrangement  and  probable  foundation  Mr.  Hartshorne  secs  a great 
resemblance  to  Avebury. 

Camps  and  earthworks  are  tolerably  numerous,  and  are  placed  just 
where  we  should  expect  to  find  them,  guarding  defiles  of  valleys  and  the 
j^ssages  of  rivers.  The  figures  denote  the  routes  under  which  they  are 
mentioned : — 

Route 

3.  Abdon  P»urf,  near  Ludlow.  Date  uncertain. 

9.  Bclan  Bank,  Alberbury.  British.  Guarding  the  passage  of  the 
Vymwy. 

9.  Berth  Hill,  Baschurcb.  Anglo-Saxon. 
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1. 

1. 

5. 


Both  British. 


Bodbury  Bing,  Church  Stretton.  British. 

Brock  hurst,  ditto. 

Bury  Ditches,  Clun.  Supposed  by  Mr.  Wright  to  be  of  Saxon 
origin. 

Bury  Walls,  Hawkstone.  British. 

Caer  Caradoc,  Church  Stretton.  ) 

Caer  Caradoc,  Knighton.  J 

Castell  Brogyntyn,  Oswestry.  British. 

1.  Castle  Ring,  Church  Stretton.  British. 

3.  Cay nham  Camp,  Ludlow.  Anglo-Saxon. 

3.  Clee  Burf,  Ludlow.  Uncertain. 

Ditches,  Wen  lock.  British. 

Ebury  Camp,  Shrewsbury.  Anglo-Saxon. 

Habberley  Camp,  Minsterley.  British. 

Nordy  Bank,  Ludlow.  Roman. 

Norton  Camp,  Craven  Arms.  Roman. 

Old  Oswestry.  British. 

4.  Qua t ford,  Bridgnorth.  Anglo-Saxon. 

5. '  SfondStle,  } Bish°P’8  Castle- 
3.  Titterstone  Camp,  Ludlow.  Uncertain. 

The  Walls.  Anglo-Saxon. 

Woolaston.  Anglo-Saxon. 

Wrekiu  earthworks,  Wellington.  British. 


12. 

1. 

5. 

9 


10. 


British. 


Traces  of  the  Roman  occupation  are  obvious,  not  only  in  the  camps  marked 
as  Roman,  but  in  the  magnificent  remains  of  Uriconium  (Wroxeter,  Rte.  8), 
which  are  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in  England.  The  other  Salopian 
town  of  this  era  was  Buy  ton  of  the  11  Towns,  at  which  antiquaries  have 
placed  the  ancient  Rutunium  (Rte.  9);  and  there  was  another  place 
allied  Uxacona  or  Uxiconium,  about  which  they  are  not  agreed,  some 
placing  it  at  Red  Hill,  some  to  the  N.W.  of  Shiffnal,  others  at  Oaken  Gates. 
Wherever  it  was,  it  was  an  unimportant  place.  As  Shropshire  lay  in  the 
direct  routes  between  Deva  (Chester)  on  the  north,  and  Isca  Silurum  (Caer- 
leon)  and  Venta  Silurum  (Caerwent;  in  South  W ales,  several  Roman  roads 
ran  across  the  county.  The  Watling  Street  entered  it  from  the  Staffordshire 
side,  in  its  course  from  Pennocruciiim  (Penkridge)  to  Uxacona,  while  another 
branch  ran  southwards  from  Uriconium  down  the  Church  Stretton  valley 
on  its  way  to  Magna  (Kenchester)  and  Bravonium  (near  I^eintwardine). 
The  Partway  (Rte.  1)  was  a British  road  l>etween  Caer  Caradoc  and  Castle 
Ring,  near  Ratlinghope.  Offa’s  Dyke  was  evidently  a border  line  of 
Anglo-Saxon  date,  and  is  most  clearly  visible  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  at  Knighton,  and  the  northern  at  Oswestry  and  Selattyn.  Watt’s 
Dyke  is  also  oliservable  near  Osw’estry. 

Castles . — From  its  position  on  the  Marches,  Shropshire  jxissessed  a good 
many  forts,  although  few  of  them  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a castle.  Ludlow’, 
however,  is  an  exception,  for  in  its  history,  extent,  and  grandeur,  it  yields 
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to  very  few  in  England.  Nearly  all  of  the  Shropshire  castles  arc  of  the 
same  date. 

Route 

1.  Acton  Burnell.  13th  centy. 

9.  Alberbury.  Very  slight  traces. 

10.  Caus  Castle.  Norman. 

5.  Clun.  Norman,  supposed  to  be  the  “Garde  Doloreux”  of  Sir 

Walter  Scott. 

6.  Hopton. 

1.  Ludlow.  Norman,  with  additions  and  alterations  of  Elizabethan 
date,  and  others  still  later. 

12.  Middle  Castle.  Temp.  Edw.  III. 

10.  Wattlesborough.  Norman. 

9.  Whittington.  Norman. 

Of  Slirawardime,  Ellesmere,  Knockin  and  Bishop’s  Castle,  only 
the  sites  are  left. 

Ecclesiastical  buildings  are  numerous  and  interesting,  and  especially  the 
churches.  By  far  the  greater  number  are  of  Norman  date,  and  present 
many  beautiful  details.  The  following  are  the  monastic  or  conventual 
remains  that  are  left,  all,  with  the  exception  of  Bromfield,  in  more  or  less 
ruin : — 

Route 

1.  Bromfield  Priory  ch.  Norman  arcades,  E.  Eng. 

4.  Buildwas  Abbey,  12th  centy.  Nave  and  chapter  house. 

8.  Haughmond  Anbey,  1 2th  centy.  Norman,  E.  Eng. 

8.  Lilleshall  Abbey.  Norman. 

7.  Malins  Lee  chapel.  E.  Norman. 

8.  Shrewsbury. 

Monastic  remains  of  the  Abbey.  Norman. 

Grey  Friars. 

St.  Nicholas  chapel.  Norman. 

6.  Wenlock.  Norman,  E.  Eng. 

7.  White  Ladies  conventual  ch.  Norman. 

The  churches  of  Shropshire  are  particularly  rich  in  architectural  details 
and  monuments,  and  the  ecclesiologist  will  find  much  to  repay  him  in 
out-of-the-way  couutry  districts.  Church  restoration  has  been  exten- 
sively carried  on,  and,  generally  speaking,  very  judiciously* 

Route 

1.  Acton  Burnell.  Brass. 

4.  Acton  Hound.  Norm. 

7.  Albrighton.  Norm,  and  E.  Eng.,  and  Dec.  details.  Monuments. 

4.  Astley  Abbott.  Norm. 

3.  Aston  Botterell.  Altar-tomb. 

4.  Aston  Eyre.  Carving  on  tympanum. 

8.  Atcham.  Norm. 

6.  Barrow.  Norm. 
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9.  Baschurch.  Norm. 

8.  Battlefield.  16th  centy. ; very  fine  church. 

4.  Herrington.  Saxon  (?)  font  Effigy. 

3.  Bitterley.  Norm.  font,  ltood-loft. 

4.  Bridgnorth — 

St.  Leonard’s.  Collegiate.  Oak  roof. 

4.  Broseley.  Perp. 

2.  Burford.  E.  Eng.  Triptych  painting.  Organ  screen.  Monuments. 
4.  Chelmarsh.  Norm.  Piscina. 

7.  Child’s  Ercall.  Font. 

6.  Church- Preen.  Stone  building  adjoining  the  church. 

1.  Church  Strettnn.  Norman  doorway. 

4.  Claverley.  Trans.-Norm.  Heads  of  capitals.  Font. 

3.  Cleobury.  Norm.  font. 

3.  Cleobury  Mortimer.  E.  Eng.  Wooden  spire. 

5.  Chin.  Norm.  Lychgate. 

1.  Condover.  Norm.  Monument  by  Boubilliac. 

6.  Culmington.  Double  piscina. 

7.  Donington.  Stained  glass. 

11.  Ellesmere.  Dec.  Monuments.  Stained  glass. 

7.  Eyton.  Monuments.  Stained  glass. 

12.  Hadnall.  Monuments. 

6.  Han  wood.  Norm.  font. 

11.  Hanmer.  Tudor.  Monuments.  Stained  glass. 

7.  Hodnet.  Monuments. 

4.  K inlet.  Blocked  arches.  Monuments.  Stained  glass. 

4.  Leighton.  Effigy. 

4.  Linlev.  Norm.  S.  doorway. 

9.  Llanyblodwell.  Octagonal  tower. 

1.  Ludford.  Monuments. 

1.  Ludlow.  Perp.  lantern  tower.  Stained  glass.  Norm.  S.  doorway. 

3.  Mamble.  Chapels.  Monuments.  Effigies. 

5.  Minsterley. 

4.  Morville.  Norm. 

8.  Newport.  E.  Eng. 

9.  Oswestry.  Very  fine  church.  Monuments. 

7.  Patshull.  Stained  glass.  Altar-tombs. 

7.  Pattingham.  Norm.,  E.  Eng.,  aud  Dec. 

1.  Pitch  ford.  Oak  figures. 

5.  Pontesbury.  Collegiate. 

4.  Quatford.  Norm,  and  I4th-centy.  alterations. 

7.  Shavington.  Monuments. 

12.  Shawbury.  Saxon  (?)  font. 

7.  ShifTnal.  Trans.-Norin.  and  Dec.  Parvise  to  S.  porch. 

8.  Shrewsbury — 

Abbey  Church.  Norm.,  E.  Eng.,  and  Dec.  Stained  glass. 
Monuments. 
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Old  St.  Chad's.  Norm. 

New  St.  Chad’s.  Stained  glass. 

St.  Giles.  Norm. 

St.  Mary’s.  Norm.,  E.  Eng.,  and  Dec.  E.  window.  Stained 
glass.  Pulpit.  Monuments. 

St.  Michael's.  Stained  glass. 

St.  Julian’s.  Monuments. 

1.  Staunton  Lacey.  Romanesque  work.  E.  Eng.,  with  Dec.  alterations. 

3.  Stoddesdon.  Norm.  Carved  doorway.  Tiles. 

7.  Tonge.  E.  Perp.  Monuments  very  rich. 

4.  Upton  Cressett.  Norm.  door. 

8.  Upton  Magna.  Fine  church,  restored  by  Street. 

3.  Wheathill.  Nonn.  door. 

12.  Whitchurch.  Stained  glass.  Monuments.  Apse. 

3.  W or  field.  Screen.  Monuments. 

8.  Wroxeter.  Norm.  Altar  tombs. 

Domestic. — This  class  of  antiquities  is  tolerably  abundant  in  Salop, 
although  there  is  not  the  same  profusion  of  timber  houses  that  prevails  in 
Cheshire. 

Route 

8.  Albright  Hussey  (moated). 

2.  Bleatherwood  Court.  Henry  VIII. 

7.  Boscobel  House.  Timber-and-plaster 

4.  Bridgnorth.  Bishop  Percy’s  House  (restored). 

1.  Bromfield.  Domestic  buildings  of  Bromfield  Priory. 

8.  Edgmund  Rectory.  14th  centy. 

1.  Frodesley  Hall.  Elizabethan. 

1.  Ludford  Hall.  13th  centy. 

1.  Ludlow.  The  Reader’s  House — 17th  centy.  Lane  Asylum — a little 
later.  Bull  Inn — panelling.  Feathers  Inn — timber-and-plaster. 
12.  Moreton  Corbet.  17  th  centy. 

7.  Patshull  Old  Hall.  Timber-and-plaster. 

1.  Pitchford  Hall.  Early  part  of  16th  centy.  Timber- an d-plas ter. 

6.  Plash.  Tudor  style. 

8.  Shrewsbury.  Council  House  ; Ireland’s  Mansion  ; Bernard’s  Hall ; 

Butcher’s  Row;  Lloyd’s  House;  Jones’  Mansion;  Drapers’ 
Hall;  Vaughan’s  Place;  Rowley’s  Mansion;  Whitehall;  Bell 
Stone;  Market  House;  Drapers’ Almshouses. 

1.  Stokesay.  13th  centy.  Castellated  domestic 
6.  Wenlock.  Prior’s  residence.  Old  houses.  Townhall. 

Modern. — Few  counties  possess  such  wealthy  territorial  properties  as 
Salop,  many  of  their  owners  having  inhabited  their  ancestral  acres  for  a 
great  number  of  generations.  Amongst  the  most  important  seats  in  tho 
county  are  the  following  : — 
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1.  Acton  Burnell,  Shrewsbury. 

12.  Aetna  Reyna  Id,  Shrewsbury. 

4.  Aplev  Bark,  near  Bridgnorth. 

7.  A play  Castle,  near  Wellington. 

8.  Aqualate,  Newport. 

8.  Attingham  Bark,  Shrewsbury, 

4.  Badger  Hall,  Bridgnorth. 

11.  Bettisficld,  Ellesmere. 

3.  Cay nhani  Court,  Ludlow. 

8.  Chetwynd  Bark,  Newjw>rt. 

1.  Condover  Bark,  Shrewsbury. 

4.  l>aveii|ort,  Bridgnorth. 

1.  Downton  Castle,  Ludlow. 

4.  Gatacrc  Bark,  Bridgnorth. 

11.  (mdington,  Ellesmere. 

11.  Halston,  Oswestry. 

11.  Hardwick  Hall,  Ellesmere. 

4.  Kinlet  Hall,  Cleobury  Mortimer. 
8.  Lilhshall  Hall,  Newport. 

10.  I»ion  Bark,  Shrewsbury. 

8.  Longncr  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 

6.  Lutwvch  Ha  1,  Wenlock. 

3.  Mawley  Hall,  Clenbury. 

1.  Oakley  Bark,  Ludlow. 

7.  Patshull,  Shiffnal. 

0.  Borkington,  Oswestry. 

7.  Shavington,  Market  Drayton. 

4.  Stanley,  Bridgnorth. 

7.  Tonge,  Shiffnal 

7.  Weston  Bark,  Shiffnal. 

4.  Willey  Bark,  Wcnlock. 


II. — CHESHIRE. 

The  early  history  of  Cheshire  aj  p<*ars  with  great  probability  to  lie  bound 
up  with  its  physico-geoh*gical  features,  seeing  that  the  accounts  of  the 
earliest  gc«»gTaphcr*  agree  very  much  with  what  our  geological  knowledge 
tells  us  must  have  been  the  case.  In  fact,  since  the  time  of  man,  and 
even  as  late  as  the  occti|*itinh  of  the  Romans,  the  north-west  |s>rtion  of  the 
county  has  evidently  undergone  great  changes. 

Btolemy  mentions  that  there  were  only  two  riven  l*  tween  the  mouth  of 
the  l>ce  (S  tria  I'ortus)  and  the  Ken  (Moricamb),  which  of  name  would 
exclude  the  third  one  altfh’i'ther,  vir,  the  mouth  of  the  Mcr*ey.  This, 
therefore,  would  w-cm  to  imply  that  the  mouth*  of  the  Ik?**  and  Meney  wen* 
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identical,  and  a careful  consideration  of  the  aspect  of  the  district  of  Wirrall 
appears  to  confirm  this  view.  “ It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  at  some 
distant  period,  the  tides  have  risen  considerably  higher  on  the  western  coast 
than  at  present,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  appearance  of  the  banks  of  all 
the  Lancashire  as  well  as  the  Cheshire  rivers,  even  without  acceding  to  the 
common  opinion,  that  the  Kibble  was  once  accessible  for  ships  as  nigh  as 
the  Roman  station  of  Ribchester.  With  reference  to  this,  several  channels 
have  been  pointed  out  in  the  account  of  Wirral,  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
Mersey  and  Dee  would  have  been  made  to  communicate  between  that 
hundred  and  Broxton  through  a valley  yet  marked  with  shells  and  sea- 
sand,  by  a tide  only  a few  feet  higher  than  usual,  and  the  same  stream  would 
also  be  led  through  other  valleys  between  West  Kirkby  and  Wallasey  and 
the  rest  of  Wirral.”—  Ormerod. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Gowy  there  is  a valley  a very 
few  feet  above  high  water,  through  which  communication  could  easily 
be  made  through  Backford  to  Mollington.  It  is  quite  plain,  indeed,  that 
the  tide  once  flowed  that  way ; and  when,  added  to  that,  we  have  the 
names  of  Ince  (Ynys  = island)  and  the  claims  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Werburgb, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  to  seawrack  3 miles  up  the  valley,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  high  ground  of  Kirkby  was  an  island,  and  that  the 
Dee  and  Mersey  had  the  same  mouth. 

In  early  British  times  the  Cornavii  were  the  inhabitants  of  Cheshire,  but 
at  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation  it  was  included,  like  Shropshire,  in  the 
province  of  Flavia  Csesariensis.  The  Romans  continued  their  holding  of  the 
countv  for  between  200  and  300  years.  Deva  (Chester,  Rte.  23)  seems  to 
have  been  occupied  under  Agricola,  and  to  have  been  so  held  until  the 
reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (a.d.  304).  Various  traces,  in  the 
shape  of  walls,  coins,  inscriptions,  hypocausts,  combine  to  make  Chester  one 
of  the  most  interesting  Roman  cities  in  England;  and,  although  little  or 
nothing  is  left  of  the  roads  that  led  to  it,  we  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  direction  to  make  them  out  pretty  distinctly,  and  in  this  we  are  helped 
by  the  names  of  the  villages  on  their  route.  An  important  road  led  from 
Deva  to  Uriconium  (Wroxeter),  which,  according  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
passed  through  Bovium  (placed  by  antiquaries  at  Bangor  Iscoed),  just 
within  the  borders  of  Flintshire  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  which,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  had  probably  a somewhat  different  course  to  what  it 
has  now. 

From  Dem  a road  ran  north-east  to  the  station  of  Veratinum , now 
Wilderspool,  near  Warrington  (Rte.  26),  and  continued  thence  to  Man - 
cunium  (Manchester),  quitting  Cheshire  where  it  crossed  the  Dee  at  the 
small  station  marked  Ad  Fines  et  Flavice.  From  Veratinum,  a road,  Yr 
Iknield  Street,  ran  southward  to  the  station  of  Condaie , identified  by  an- 
tiquaries as  Kinderton,  near  Middlewich,  and  was  most  probably  con- 
nected with  Pennocrucium  (Penkridge)  in  Staffordshire,  and  ultimately 
with  Etocetum  (Wall,  near  Lichfield).  A cross  road,  marked  as  the 
Watling  Street,  joined  Deva  with  theCondate  and  Veratinum  road  at  Xorth- 
wich,  passing  through  Tarvin  and  Delamere  Forest.  The  names  of  Staru- 
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ford  Bridge,  Stretton,  Walton,  &c.,  are  sufficiently  corroborative  of  the 
position  of  this  road.  Chester,  according  to  Mr.  Earle,  is  the  Saxon  Ceaster, 
derived  from  Castrum.  “ The  true  old  Roman  name  had  been  Diva 
(Antoninus)  and  Colonia  Divana  (on  a coin  of  Septimus  Geta),  and  it  was 
while  these  names  were  buried  in  forgetfulness,  after  the  Roman  evacuation 
and  during  the  presumed  desertion  of  Diva,  that  the  modern  name  took 
its  rise. 

After  the  Saxon  conquest,  Cheshire  was  governed  by  the  Mercian 
“ ealdormen”  under  the  West  Saxon  kings,  until  the  invasion  of  the  Danes, 
the  traces  of  whose  occupation  may  be  found  in  the  occasional  names  of 
places  ending  in  “ by.”  Subsequently  the  Saxon  rule  was  restored,  and  it 
continued  under  Earl  Leofric  until  the  Norman  conquest.  Soon  after  this 
event,  Kiug  William  gave  the  county  and  earldom  of  Chester  to  Hugh 
Lupus,  a famous  warrior,  though  somewhat  corpulent,  according  to 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  “being  given  much  to  his  belly,  whereby  in  time  he 
grew  so  fat  that  he  could  scarce  crawL”  The  importance  and  extent  of  his 
possessions  may  be  imagined  by  their  embracing  not  only  Cheshire  proper, 
but  the  lands  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Ribble,  Lancashire  not  appear- 
ing at  all  as  a territorial  division  in  Domesday  Book. 

The  line  of  Hugh  Lupus  expired  in  1232,  and  soon  afterwards  Henry  III. 
annexed  the  earldom  to  his  crown,  in  the  possession  of  which  it  remained 
ever  afterwards,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  “ By  an  Act  passed  in 
Richard  II.’s  reign,  the  earldom  was  made  into  a principality,  and  was 
limited  strictly  for  the  future  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  king,  and 
though  the  Act  was  annulled  by  one  of  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV.,  the 
earldom  of  Chester  has  ever  since  been  granted  in  conjunction  with 
the  Principality  of  Wales.  The  county  continued  to  be  governed  by  its 
earls  as  fully  and  independently  as  it  had  been  under  the  Norman  earls,  till 
Henry  VIII.,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  made  it  subordinate  to  the  crown  of 
England  ” ( Prov . Hist,  of  England).  In  the  Civil  Wars,  Cheshire  suffered 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  almost  any  county  ; Nantwicb,  Chester,  Middle- 
wich,  Stockport,  underwent  sieges,  together  with  a great  number  of  private 
houses,  whose  owners  suffered  very  considerably  both  in  property  and 
money ; while  the  battles  of  Tarvin,  Rowton,  Hoole  Heath,  Malpas,  and 
Northwich,  sufficiently  betoken  the  severity  of  the  struggle. 

Cheshire  was  always  noted,  as  indeed  it  is  now,  for  the  number  of  its 
aristocracy  and  wealthy  proprietors.  For  generations  we  find  the  same 
time-honoured  names  from  the  days  of  the  Plan tagenets  down  to  the  Stuarts 
and  to  the  present  time.  Of  course  many  historical  names  have  disappeared 
altogether,  while  others  have  drop|>ed  from  their  high  estate,  and  have  only 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  pointing  to  where  their  ancestors  held  swav. 
But  what  the  troublous  times  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  hard  blows  of 
the  Civil  Wars  could  not  do,  the  changes  of  the  19th  centy.  are  doing. 
Manufactures  and  commerce  are  gradually  pushing  asido  the  old  noblesse, 
while  nouveaux  riches  are  taking  their  place,  and  to  a certain  extent  it 
may  be  said  that  Cheshire  is  becoming  a suburb  of  Manchester  and 
Liverjjool. 
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The  County  Palatine  of  Cheshire  affords  ample  interest  to  the  antiquary, 
and  particularly  in  the  matter  of  churches  and  old  housos.  The  Roman 
stations  and  roads  have  already  been  alluded  to,  and  will  bo  found  detailed 
under  their  respective  routes.  Camps  and  earthworks  are  extremely  few 
in  number,  and  are  limited  to  the  hilly  districts,  which  will  probably  account 
for  their  scarcity.  There  are  two  or  three  to  be  found  in  the  chain  of  hills 
that  extend  from  Hclsby  to  Frodshain  (Rte.  24) — a British  fortification 
named  Bucton  Castle,  in  the  hilly  country  north  of  Staley  Bridge  (Rte.  28) 
— and  Kelsborough  Castle,  of  British  origin,  a little  to  the  south  of  Dela- 
mere  Forest.  There  are  some  tumuli  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  Saxon  fortress  of  Eddisbury  (Rte.  20),  it  is 
most  probable  that  these  are  also  of  Saxon  date — the  word  “ Low,”  or 
tumulus,  being  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  “ Lleaw,”  that  which 
covers.  The  Roosdych,  near  Whaley  Bridge  (Rte.  15),  with  Melandra  and 
Mouslow  Castles  (Rte.  18)  are  just  within  the  Derbyshire  borders,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  included  in  Cheshire  antiquities. 

Of  existing  castle  ruins  there  are  still  fewer,  than  of  camps.  Beeston 
(Rte.  22)  and  Hal  ton  (Rte.  24),  both  of  Norman  date  and  origin,  are 
the  only  ones  left  Of  the  castles  of  Northwich,  Stockport,  Frodsham 
and  Dodleston,  only  the  sites  remain.  Rock  Savage  (Rte.  24)  was  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  a castle,  but  it  really  was  an  Elizabethan  castel- 
lated mansion. 

Foremost  amongst  objects  of  ecclesiastical  interest  is  the  splendid  old 
Perp.  Cathedral  of  St.  Werburgh  at  Chester. 

The  traces  of  the  Priory  of  Birkenhead  (Rte.  25),  dating  from  the  12th 
centy.,  are  unfortunately  small,  while  of  Pulford  (Rte.  23)  and  Stanlaw 
(Rte.  24),  Abbeys,  the  site  only  remains.  There  are  some  traces  of  monastic 
occupation  at  Ince  (Rte.  24)  and  at  Vale  Royal  (Rte.  17),  now  one  of  the 
finest  of  Cheshire  residences. 

Many  of  the  churches  of  Cheshire  are  very  fine,  and  abound  in  beautiful 
details.  The  following  are  the  best  worth  visiting : — 

Route 

20.  Arley  Chapel.  Modem  Dec. 

14.  Astbury.  Perp.  Very  fine  west  front,  and  general  appearance. 

Monuments  in  church  and  churchyard. 

20.  Bowdon.  Late  Perp.  Windows.  Chapels.  Monuments. 

21.  Brereton.  17th  centy.  Monuments. 

20.  Budworth.  Stalls.  Monuments. 

22.  Bunbury.  Dec.  and  Perp.  Chapels.  Monuments. 

19.  Cheadle.  Monuments. 

23.  Chester. 

St.  John’s.  Splendid  example  of  Early  Norm.  Double  row 
triforium  arches. 

St.  Mary’s.  12th  centy.  Monuments. 

Trinity  Church.  Monuments. 

24.  Daresbury  Chapel.  Rood-loft. 
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15.  Disley.  15th  centy.  Illuminated  roof. 

19.  Dunham -Massey.  Modern. 

19.  East  Hall  Chapel.  1581. 

24.  Frodsham.  Stalls.  Monuments. 

14.  Gawsworth.  Mural  paintings. 

19.  Grappenhall.  16th  centy. 

13.  Holmes  Chapel.  Shrine  work. 

16.  Hyde.  Perp.  Stained  glass. 

19.  Lymm.  Dec. 

14.  Macclesfield. 

St.  Michael’s.  13th  centy.  Monuments. 

Fivers  Chapel  (Edwardian).  Monuments.  Oriel  window. 

23.  Mai  pas.  Dec.  and  Perp.  Monuments. 

21.  Middiewich.  Monuments. 

20.  Mobberley.  Piscina.  Sedilia.  Brasses.  Monuments. 

18.  Mottram.  Perp.  Monuments. 

13.  Nantwich.  Cruciform  Cb.  of  14th  centy.  Vaulted  stone  roof  of 

choir.  Stalls. 

25.  Neston.  Fine  tower  and  general  appearance. 

20.  Over  Peover.  16th  centy.  Monuments. 

Nether  Peover  Black-and-white  Timber  Church 

24.  Plemstall.  Henry  VIII.  Monuments. 

14.  Prestbury.  Various  styles. 

20.  Rosthemc.  16th  centy.  Monuments. 

13.  Sandbach.  17th  centy.  Chapels.  Oak  roof.  Font.  In  the  town 
are  two  crosses  of  pure  Saxon  date. 

25.  Shotwick.  Monuments. 

13.  Stockport.  Dec.  Piscina.  Stalls.  Monuments. 

20.  Tabley.  Jacobean  Chapel. 

22.  Tarporley.  Monuments. 

20.  Tarvin.  Bruen  Chapel.  Brass. 

15.  Taxal.  Monuments. 

24.  Thornton.  Piscina.  Monuments. 

19.  Warburton.  14th  centy.  Ancient  timber. 

17.  Weaverham.  Date  of  James  I. 

13.  Wilmslow.  14th  century. 

With  the  exception  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire  is,  perhaps,  the  richest 
county  in  England  in  old  houses,  and  particularly  of  that  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned  style  of  timber-and-plaster.  It  is  a fact  worth  mentioning,  that 
the  prevalence  of  this  style  somewhat  depends  on  the  geological  forma- 
tion; for  timber  houses  are  always  more  abundant  in  flat  districts,  where 
quarries  are  absent,  than  in  hilly  ones.  Cheshire,  being  principally  on 
the  New  Red  Sandstone,  in  which  quarries  are  few  and  far  between,  is, 
therefore,  abundant  in  this  class  of  antiquities. 
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14.  Adlington  Hall.  Elizabethan. 

20.  Arley  Hall.  Elizabethan. 

19.  Baguley  Hall.  Farmhouse.  Timber-and-plaster.  Edward  II. 

14.  Bramhall.  Timber-and-plaster.  Edward  III. 

21.  Brcreton  Hall.  16th  centy. 

23.  Calveley  Hall.  Farmhouse. 

23.  Carden.  Timbered.  Henry  III. 

23.  Chester.  Bishop  Lloyd’s  residence.  God’s  Providence  House.  Stan- 

ley Palace.  The  Hows.  Falcon,  and  other  old  houses. 

14.  Congleton.  Timber  houses. 

21.  Cotton  Hall.  Timber-and-plaster. 

17.  Crowton  Hall.  Farmhouse.  Timber-and-plaster. 

21.  Davenport  Hall. 

13.  Dorfold  Hall.  Elizabethan. 

, 16.  Dukinfield  Hall.  Timber-and-plaster.  Edward  II. 

20.  Do.  Farmhouse. 

19.  Dunham-Massey. 

17.  Dutton  Hall.  16th  centy. 

24.  Elton  Hall.  Farmhouse.  17th  centy. 

17.  Erdeswick  Hall. 

16.  Harden  Hall.  Elizabethan. 

22.  Hatton  Hall. 

20.  Holford  Hall.  Farmhouse.  Timber-and-plaster. 

22.  Huxley  Hall.  Edward  I. 

21.  Kinderton  Hall.  Farmhouse.  Timber-and-plaster.  17th  centy. 

23.  Kinnerton  Hall.  Edward  ILL 

23.  Lache  Hall.  17th  centy. 

25.  Leasowe  Castle.  Elizabethan. 

15.  Lyme  Park.  Henry  VII. 

19.  Lymm  Hall. 

14.  Macclesfield.  Bate  Hall. 

16.  Marple  Hall.  Elizabethan. 

14.  Moreton  Hall  (Little).  Timber-and-plaster. 

20.  Over  Peover  Hall.  Elizabethan. 

14.  Poynton  Hall.  17th  centy. 

21.  Ravenscroft  Hall.  17th  centy. 

22.  Saighton  Grange.  Gate  tower. 

13.  Sandbach  Old  Hall.  (The  Inn).  17th  centy. 

21.  Smethwick  Hall.  Farmhouse. 

21.  Somerford  Booths.  17th  centy. 

13.  Stockport.  Old  House  in  Underbank.  Timber-and-plaster. 

20.  Tabley  Old  Hall.  17th  centy. 

18.  Tintwistle  Hall. 

20.  Toft  Hall. 

13.  Twemlow  Hall.  Moated. 

22.  Wetenhall.  Gabled.  Timber-and-plaster. 

19.  Wythenshawe  Hall.  Edward  III. 
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Amongst  the  old  family  seats  and  estates  of  Cheshire  the  finest  are— 


Route 

13.  Alderley  Park. 

13.  Capesthome. 

23.  Cholmondeley  Castle. 
13.  Crewe  Hall. 

13.  Combermere  Abbey. 
23.  Eaton  Hall. 

18.  Glossop  Hall. 

15.  Lyme  Park. 


Ponte 

20.  Marbury  Hall. 

24.  Norton  Priory. 

22.  Oulton  Park. 

22.  Peckforton  Castle. 
20.  Tabley. 

20.  Tatton  Park. 

17,  Yale  Royal. 
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Ludlow.  Castle.  View  from  the  Keep.  Church.  Reader’s  House. 
Hosiers*  Almshouse.  Lane  Asylum.  Grammar  School.  Museum.  Broad 
Street  Gate.  Feathers  Hotel.  Ludford  House  and  Church.  Scenery  at 
Whitecliff  and  Mary  Knoll.  Aston  Church.  Wigmore  Church.  Hay 
Park.  Scene  of  ‘Comus.’  Bringewood  Chase.  View  from  the  Vignoles. 
Croft  Ambrey.  Richard’s  Castle.  Burrington  Church.  Downton  Castle. 
Scenery  of  the  Teme.  Bitterley  Church  and  Cross.  Caynham  Camp. 
Titterstone  Clec  Hill  and  Camp.  Brown  Clee  Hill  and  Camps  of  Clee  Burf 
and  Abdon  Burf.  Wheathill  Church.  Burwarton  Church. 

Bromfield.  Priory  Church.  Oakley  Park.  Staunton  Lacey  Church. 
Craven  Arms.  Stokesay.  Norton  Camp.  Corvedale.  Delbury  Church. 
The  Heath  Chapel.  Munslow  Church.  Millichope  Old  House.  Holgate 
Church. 

Church  Stretton.  Church.  Ascent  of  Longmynd.  Carding  Mill. 
Devil’s  Mouth.  Lydd  Spout.  Ratlinghope.  Castle  King.  Bodbury  Ring. 
Portway.  Ascent  of  Caer  Caradoc.  (Camp.)  Cardington.  Hone  Bowdler. 

Ijebotwood.  Acton  Burnell  Park.  Castle.  Church.  Frodesley  Church. 
Pitchford  Hall.  Church. 

Condover.  Park  and  Church. 

Wooferton.  Little  Hereford  Church.  Timber  bridge  over  the  Teme. 
Easton  Court.  Bleatherwood  Court. 

Tenbury.  Church.  Butter  Cross.  Wells.  8t.  Michael’s  College. 
Burford  Church. 

Keen  Sollars.  Mamble  Church.  Shakenhurst. 

Cleobury  Mortimer.  Church  and  wooden  spire.  Grammar  School. 
Mawley  Hall.  Limestoue  scenery  at  Farlow  aud  Oreton.  Forest  of 
Wyre. 
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Bewdley.  Railway  bridge.  Scenery  of  the  Severn.  Habberley 
Valley. 

Bridgnorth.  Castle.  St.  Leonard’s  Church.  St.  Mary’s  Church.  rJ  own- 
hall.  Bishop  Percy’s  House.  Bridge.  Grammar  School.  Hermitage. 
Quatford  Church.  Claverley  Church.  Stoddosdoti  Church.  Cleobury 
Church.  Davenport  House.  Worfield  Church.  Scenery  of  the  Worf. 
Badger  Hall.  Scenery  of  Badger  Dingle.  Morville  Church.  Upton  Cresset 
Church.  Aston  Eyre  Church.  Acton  Round  Church.  Astley  Abbott 
Church. 

Iiigley.  Kinlet  Hall  and  Church.  Chel marsh  Church. 

Linley.  Church.  Apley  Park.  The  Terrace.  Willey  Park. 

Coal  port.  Scenery  of  Severn. 

Iron  Bridge.  Church.  Bridge.  Coalbr<x)k  Dale  Works.  Scenery. 
Broseley.  Pritchard  Memorial.  Church.  Messrs.  Maw’s  Tile  Works  at 
Benthall.  Scenery  at  Benthall  Edge. 

Build  was.  Abbey.  Railway  Bridge.  Leighton  Church. 

Cressage.  Timber  bridge.  Old  oak. 

Berrington.  Church. 

Knighton.  Old  house.  Church.  Offa’s  Dyke.  Farrington.  Craig 
Donna.  Holloway  Rocks.  Caer  Caradoc.  Coxwall  Knoll. 

Clun.  Castle.  Church.  Bury  Ditches. 

Bishop's  Castle.  Church.  Walcot  Park.  Linley  Hall.  Snead  Camp. 
Simond’s  Castle.  Marrington  Dyke.  Corndon  Hill.  Circle  at  Mitchell's 
Fold.  Shelve  Mines. 

Minsterley.  Church.  Stiperstones.  Habberley  Camp.  Pontesbury 
Church. 

Kopton.  Castle. 

Longville.  Old  house  at  Plash.  Church  Preen  Church. 

Easthope.  Lutwych  Hall.  The  Ditches. 

Wenhtck.  Priory  ruins.  Church.  Prior’s  residence.  Old  houses. 
Barrow  Church. 

Albrighton.  Church.  Patshull  Park  and  Church.  Paitingham  Church. 
Donington  Church.  White  Ladies  Ruins.  Boscobel  Wood  and  House. 
Weston  Park.  Tonge  Church.  Castle. 

iShiffnaU.  Church.  View  from  Brimstree  Hill. 

Oakengntes.  Malins  Lee  Chapel.  Coalfield. 

Wellington.  Church.  Apley  Castle.  Excursion  to  the  Wrekin.  Eyton 
Church. 

Hodnet.  Hall.  Church.  Child’s  Ercal  Church. 

Market  Drayton.  Church.  Blore  Heath.  Muckleston  Church. 
Adderley.  Hall.  Shavington. 

Shrewsbury.  Railway  Station.  Castle.  Town  Walls.  Welsh  and 
English  bridges.  St.  Mary’s  Church.  St.  Alkmund’s.  St.  Julian’s.  Old 
St.  Chad’s.  New  St.  Chad’s.  Abbry  Church.  Monastic  remains.  Stone 
pulpit.  St.  Giles’.  St.  Michael’s.  School.  St.  Nicholas’  Chapel.  Council 
House.  Old  buildings.  Grey  Friar  ruins.  Butter  Market.  Corn  Ex- 
change. Market  House.  Clive  Monument.  Lord  Hills  Column.  Dra- 
pers’ Almshouses.  Wellington  Hospital.  Museum.  Quarry.  Glyndwr’s 
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Oak.  Atcliam  Church.  Attingham  Hall.  Wroxeter  Church.  Roman 
city.  Haughmond  Abbey.  Sundorne  Park.  Uftington  Hill.  Ebury  Camp. 
Upton  Magna  Church.  Battlefield  Church.  Albright  Hussey.  Longner 
Hall.  Tomb  of  Edward  Burton. 

Do'nnington.  Lilleshall  Abbey.  Ironworks. 

Newport.  Church.  Aqualate  Park.  Edgmond  Church  and  Rectory. 
Chetwynd  Park. 

Baschurch.  Church.  Berth  Hill  Camp.  Ruyton  of  the  11  Towns. 
Whittington.  Castle. 

Oswestry.  Church.  Old  Oswestry.  Castell  Brogyntyn.  Porkington. 
Watt’s  Dyke.  Llanymynach  Hill.  Llanyblod well  Church. 

(Jobowen.  Scenery  of  Glen  Ceiriog.  Viaduct  and  Aqueduct.  IlalstoD. 
Ellesmere.  Church.  Lake.  Hardwicke. 

Bettesfield.  Hanmer  Church. 

Westbury.  Cans  Castle. 

Alberbury.  Church.  Loton.  Belan  Bank.  Rowton  Castle.  Wattle- 
borough  Castle.  Woolaston.  Breidden  Hills. 

Had  nail.  Church.  Shawbury  Church.  Moreton  Corbet  House. 
Church. 

Yorton.  Grinshill.  Copper-mines  at  Clive. 

Bern.  Church.  Hawkstone  Park. 

Whitchurch.  Church. 
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Wrenbury.  Church.  Combermere  Abbey. 

Nantwich.  Church.  Town  Hall.  Elizabethan  House  in  Hospital 
Street.  Dorfold  Hall. 

Crewe.  Railway  Station.  Engine  Factories.  Bessemer  Steel  Works. 
Crewe  Hall  (not  shown). 

Sandbach.  Church.  Inn.  Crosses. 

Holmes  Chapel.  Cotton  Hall.  Blackden  Hall.  Somerford  Booths. 
Davenport  Hall.  Brereton  Hall  and  Church. 

Chelford . Withington  Hall.  Capesthome. 

Alderley.  Edge.  Cop}*er  Mines. 

Wimslow.  Church.  Lindow  Common. 

Hundforth.  Styal.  Norcliffe  Hall. 

Stockport.  Railway  Viaduct.  Church.  Market  Place.  Timbered 
Houses.  Vernon  Park.  Factories.  Bramhall. 

Boynton.  Hall. 

Arlington.  Adlington  Hall. 

Macclesfield.  Church.  Rivers  Chapel.  Christ  Church.  Cemetery. 
Tark.  Grammar  School.  Silk  Mills.  Excursion  to  Cat  and  Fiddle. 
Reservoirs  near  I-angley.  Prestbury  < hurch.  Shutlingslow.  Bollington. 
Fott  Shriglcy  Church.  Gawsworth  Church  and  Tilting  Ground. 
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Congleton.  Town  Hall.  Silk  AT  ills.  Timbered  Houses.  Cloud  End. 
Congleton  Edge.  Mow  Cop.  Biddulph.  Astbury  Church.  Little  Morc- 
tou  Hall. 

Jfarecastle.  Tunnel.  Lawton  Church.  Coal  Mines. 

Whaley  Bridge . Scenery  of  the  Goyt.  Koosdych.  Taxall  Church. 
Disley.  Lyme  Park. 

Marple.  Hall  Church.  View  from  the  Churchyard.  Chadkirk 
Church.  Compstall. 

Woodley.  Wemeth  Low.  Harden  Hall. 

Ilyde.  Church.  Cotton  Mills.  Dukinfield  Chapel  and  Hall. 

Mottram.  Church.  View  from  Churchyard. 

Hinting  Vale.  Viaduct. 

Glossop.  Hall.  Church.  Melandra  Castle.  Mouslow  Castle. 

Iladji eld.  Tintwistle.  Manchester  Reservoirs  in  the  Ethcrow  Valley. 
Cheadle.  Church. 

Northenden.  Wythenshaw  Hall 
Bagidey.  Raguley  Hall. 

Dunham  Massey.  Hall.  Dunham  Church. 

Altrincham.  Scenery  of  the  Bollin.  Bowden  Downs.  Church. 
Timperley.  Riddings.  Fir-tree  Farm.  Ashton  on  Mersey.  Roman 
Station.  Carrington  Moss. 

Hcatley.  Warburton  Church.  Hall. 

Lymm.  Church.  Dell  of  the  Dane.  Hall.  Quarries.  High  Leigh. 
East  Hall.  West  Hall. 

Thelwall.  Grappenhall  Church. 

Ashley.  Scenery  of  the  Bollin.  Rostherne  Mere  and  Church.  Mere 
Hall. 

Mobberly.  Church.  Dukinfield  Hall. 

Knutsford.  Unitarian  Burying  Ground.  Gaol.  Town  Hall.  Tatton 
Park  and  Gardens.  Toft  Hall  and  Church.  Over  Peover  Hall  and  Church. 
Tabley  Old  Hall. 

Plumley.  Holford  Hall. 

Northwich . Salt  Works.  Old  Marston  Mine.  Marbury  Hall.  Bud- 
worth  Church.  Arley  Hall  and  Chapel. 

Minshull  Vernon.  Erdeswick  Hall. 

Winsford.  Salt  Works.  Over. 

Ha  rtf  oid  Bridge.  Vale  Royal.  Scenery  of  the  Weaver.  Weaverham 
Church.  Dutton  Hall.  Delameie  Forest.  View  from  Kddisbury  Hill. 
Old  Fortress.  Tumuli.  Kelsborough  Castle.  Tarvin  Church. 
Middlewich.  Church.  Lea  Hall.  Bostock.  Davenham. 

Calverley.  Wetenhall  Hall.  Wardle  Hall. 

Beeston.  Castle.  Peckforton  Castle.  Walk  through  the  woods  to 
Burwardsley.  Peckforton  Hills.  Bunbury  Church.  Tarporlcy  Church. 
Swan  Inn.  Oulton  Park. 

TuttenhaU.  Huxley  Hall.  Hatton. 

Waverton.  Rowton  Heath. 

Maljxis.  Church.  Cholmondeley  Castle.  Broxton.  Peckforton  Hills. 
Carden.  Faradon.  Holt.  Handley  Church.  Calverley  Hall. 
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vi.  Celebrated  Natives , &c.y  Shropshire . 

Chester.  Walls.  Gates.  Phcenix  Tower.  Water  Tower.  Bonwal- 
desthome's  Tower.  Morgan’s  Mount.  Pemberton’s  Parlour.  Wishing 
Steps.  View  from  Walls.  Rows.  God’s  Providence  House.  Bishop 
Lloyd’s  House.  Stanley  Palace.  Timber  houses.  Roman  remains. 
Cathedrals.  St.  John’s.  St.  Peter’s.  St.  Mary’s.  Trinity  Church.  Castle. 
Grosvenor  Bridge.  Exchange.  Music  Hall.  Blue  Coat  School.  Eaton 
Hall.  Eccleston  Church.  Lacho  Hall.  Dodleston.  Kinuerton  Hall. 
Piemstall  Church.  Saighton  Grange. 

Helsby.  Scenery  of  the  hills.  Alvanley. 

MoUington.  Shotwick  Church.  Views  of  Flintshire  coast. 

Hoot  on.  Hall. 

Neston.  Church. 

Par  legate.  The  Dee. 

Hoylake.  Hilbre  Island.  Leasowe  Castle.  Bidston  Hill  Observa- 
tory. 

Birkenhead.  Ferries.  Landing  Station.  Docks.  Wallasey  Pool. 
Park.  Hamilton  Square.  Trainroads.  St.  Aidan’s  College.  Work- 
men’s dwellings.  Seacombe.  Egremont.  New  Brighton.  Sloyne.  Stour- 
ton  Hill  and  Quarries.  East  ham. 

Ince.  Manor  House.  Church.  Thornton  Hall. 

Whitby.  Port  Ellesmere  Docks. 

Frodsham.  Church.  Scenery  of  hills  and  Weaver. 

Hatton.  Castle.  Church.  Rock  Savage. 

Jiuncorn.  Church.  Canal  Works.  Railway  Bridge.  Weston  Point. 
Norton.  Priory.  Daresbury  ChapeL 


YI.  CELEBRATED  MEN, 

WHO  HAVE  BEEN  BORN  IN  OR  ARE  IDENTIFIED  WITH  THE 

History  of  the  Counties. 

I. — SHROPSHIRE. 

Alison,  Sir  A.,  the  historian. 

Adams,  Sir  T.,  Ix>rd  Mayor  of  London  in  the  17th  centy. 

Baxter,  the  Nonconformist  divine.  17th  oentv. 

Beddoes,  I)r.,  chemist  and  man  of  science.  18th  centy. 

Benbow,  Admiral.  1650. 

Brown,  Isaac,  lawyer  and  poet.  18th  centy. 

Brown,  Tom,  joet.  17th  centy. 

Burnell,  Sir  Robert,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  14th  ccuty. 

Burney,  Dr.,  musician.  18th  centy. 
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Charlton,  Sir  Job,  Judge  of  Common  Pleas.  James  I. 

Churchyard,  the  ]>oet.  16th  centy. 

Clive,  Lord,  the  Indian  hero.  18th  centy. 

Edwardes,  Sir  Herbert,  of  Mooltan. 

Farmer,  Hugh,  a celebrated  Dissenting  minister.  18th  centy. 
Hanmer,  Sir  T.,  Shaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  18th  centy 
Hayes,  William,  Dr.,  organist  of  St.  Mary’s,  Shrewsbury.  18th  centy. 
Hill,  Lord,  the  Peninsular  hero. 

Hill,  Sir  Richard,  controversialist. 

Hill,  Rowland,  the  preacher. 

Hyde,  Dr.,  Orientalist  and  keeper  of  the  Bodleian.  17th  centy. 
Ireland,  John,  author.  18th  centy. 

Johnes,  Thomas,  of  H&fod,  translator  of 4 Froissart’s  Chronicles.’ 
Kynaston,  Sir  Francis,  scholar  and  poet.  16th  centy. 

Longland,  Robert,  poet  14th  centy. 

More,  Richard,  M.P.  for  Bishop’s  Castle  in  the  Long  Parliament. 
Orton,  Job,  scholar  and  Nonconformist. 

Owen,  T.,  Judge  of  Common  Pleas.  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Parr,  Old,  the  44  centenarian.” 

Percy,  Bishop,  author  of  ‘ The  Reliques.’ 

Robert  of  Shrewsbury,  Bishop  of  Bangor.  13th  centy. 

Stephens,  Jeremiah,  scholar  and  critic.  17th  centy. 

Taylor,  translator  of  Demosthenes. 

Thomas,  John,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  18th  centy. 

Wycherley,  poet  and  dramatist.  17th  centy. 

Wilkins,  botanist. 


II.— CHESHIRE. 

Birkenhead,  Sir  J.,  editor  of  the  ‘Mercurius  Aulicus,’  during  the 
Civil  War. 

Booth,  George,  Baron  Delamere.  During  the  Civil  War. 

Booth,  John,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Booth,  Lawrence,  Archbishop  of  York.  Reign  of  Edward  IV. 

Booth,  William,  Archbishop  of  York. 

Boydell,  John,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  18th  centy. 

Bradshaw,  Sir  H.,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Reign  of 
Edward  VI. 

Bradshaw,  John,  President  of  the  Court  that  condemned  Charles  I. 
Brereton,  Sir  W.,  the  Parliamentary  commander. 

Bruen,  John,  a celebrated  Puritan  gentleman. 

Calveley,  Sir  Hugh,  a naval  commander.  Reign  of  James  I. 

Cotton,  Sir  Stapleton,  the  Peninsular  general. 

Crewe,  Sir  Randal,  Chief  Justice  to  James  L 
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vn.  Skeleton  Tours , Shropshire, 

Dukenfield,  Colonel,  a Parliamentary  leader. 

Davenport,  Sir  Humphry,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Charles  I. 
Egerton,  Thomas,  Master  of  the  Polls  to  Queen  Elizabeths 
Fothergill,  Dr.,  a celebrated  physician.  18th  centy. 

Gerardo,  John,  the  herbalist.  16th  ceuty. 

Harrison,  Thomas,  the  regicide. 

Heber,  Reginald,  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

Henry,  Matthew,  the  commentator. 

Higden,  Ralph,  the  chronicler. 

Holmahed,  Ralph,  the  chronicler  and  antiquary  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

Legh,  Sir  Perkin,  knighted  at  the  battle  of  Crecy. 

Leicester,  Sir  P.,  antiquary  and  county  historian. 

Lindsey,  Theonhilua,  a celebrated  Unitarian  divineof  the  18th  centy. 
Ned  ham.  Sir  John,  Judge  in  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

Nixon,  the  Cheshire  prophet  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

Parnell,  Dr.,  Archdeacon  of  Clogher,  and  poet. 
lVrcival,  Sir  T.,  Lord  Mayor  of  I/ondon.  Edward  IV. 

Shaw,  Dr.,  a noted  preacher.  Reign  of  Edward  IV. 

Shaw,  Sir  E.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Reign  of  Richard  III. 

Speed,  John,  antiquary.  Reign  of  James  I. 

Touchet,  Sir  John,  commander.  Time  of  Edward  IV. 

Whitney,  Geoffrey,  joet.  Time  of  Elizabeth. 


VII.  SKELETON  TOURS. 

(To  he  varied  according  to  pleasure.) 

(The  Places  marked  in  Italics  art  the  best  for  J/ead-4/uartcrs.) 

I. — SHROPSHIRE. 

1.  By  mil  from  Wolverhampton  to  Codsall  or  Albrighton  Stats.  Drive  or 

walk  thence  to  White  l-adies  and  Boscnliel  (not  shown  after  6 r.*.). 
Continue  excursion  to  Tonge  Church  and  Castle.  Sleep  at 
Shijfnal. 

2.  See  Shiffnal  Church.  Walk  to  Brimstree  Hill.  By  mil  to  Welling- 

ton. Excursion  to  Wrekin.  Sleep  at  Wellington. 

3.  By  mil  to  Lillealuill.  See  Abbey  and  Iron-works.  Return  to  &hmrf 

hury  hv  mil,  and  on  tho  way  sec  Upton  Magna  Church. 

4.  Spend  at  Shrewsbury. 

6.  Excursions  in  the  morning  to  Haughmond  Abbey  and  Ellington  Hill ; 
in  aftrm<><»n  to  Battlefield  Church  and  Murctoti  Corbet,  returning  by 
rail  from  HadnAll  to  Shreicshury. 
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Days. 

6.  Excursion  to  Atcham  and  Wroxeter.  Afternoon  by  train  to  Buildwas. 

See  Abbey.  Sleep  at  Buildwas . 

7.  Excursion  to  Wenlock.  See  Abbey,  &c. ; scenery  of  Bent  hall  and 

Wenlock  Edges.  Sleep  at  Coalbrook  Dale . 

8.  Ironworks.  Lincoln  Hill.  By  rail  from  Ironbridge  to  Linley.  Seo 

the  Terrace  at  Apley  Park.  Sleep  at  Bridgnorth . 

9.  See  Bridgnorth.  Afternoon  excursion  to  Worfield  and  the  Badger 

Dingle.  Return  to  Bridgnorth. 

10.  Rail  to  Bewdley.  See  Forest  of  Wyre  and  Cleobury  Mortimer ; thence 

to  Tenhury , where  sleep.  See  Burford  Church  in  afternoon. 

11.  See  St.  Michael's  College.  Afternoon,  rail  to  Little  Hereford,  where 

see  Church,  and  on  by  train  to  Ludlow . See  Castle. 

12.  Ludlow . Afternoon,  excursion  to  Yignalls  and  scene  of  Milton’s 

* Comus.’ 

13.  Excursion  to  Leintwardine  and  Downton.  Scenery  of  the  Teme. 

14.  Excursion  to  the  Clee  Hills,  returning  to  Ludlow  by  Staunton  Lacey. 

15.  From  Ludlow  by  rail  to  Craven  Arms.  See  Stokesay  Castle.  Rail 

from  Craven  Arms  to  Hopton  Castle  and  Knighton , where  sleep. 

16.  Excursion  to  Clun  Church  and  Castle.  Continue  to  Bury  Ditches  and 

on  to  Bishops  Castle. 

17.  From  Bishop’s  Castle  in  afternoon,  by  rail,  to  Lydham  Heath,  for 

Linley,  Craven  Arms,  and  Church  Stretton. 

18.  Explore  the  Longmynd,  and,  if  a good  pedestrian,  continue  over  the 

Stiperstones  to  Minsterley  Stat.,  where  take  last  train  to  Shrews - 
bury ; or 

Ascend  the  Caer  Caradoc  or  Lawley,  and  afternoon  by  train  to 
Shrewsbury. 

19.  By  train  to  Middletown  Stat.,  and  ascend  the  Breidden.  Return  to 

Shrewsbury,  or,  if  preferred,  go  on  to  Welshpool  and  take  the  train 
to  Oswestry. 

20.  See  Oswestry  and  Llanymynach  Hill.  Afternoon,  train  to  Whittington. 

See  Castle.  Sleep  at  Ellesmere. 

21.  See  Ellesmere,  and  by  rail  to  Whitchurch  and  Wem.  Afternoon, 

excursion  to  Hawkstone.  Sleep  at  the  Inn  there. 

23.  Drive  or  walk  to  Hodnet,  and  thence  b^  train  to  Market  Drayton  and 
Nantwich ; or 

Return  from  Hawkstone  to  Wem,  and  take  the  train  to  Wrenbury.  See 
Combermere  Abbey,  and  by  rail  from  Wrenbury  to  Nantwich. 


II.— CHESHIRE. 

1.  See  Nantwich,  Acton  Church,  Combermere  Abbey  (train  from  Nant- 

wich to  Wrenbury),  and  in  evening  to  Crewey  where  sleep. 

2.  See  Railway  Stat.  and  Engine-works;  Crewe  Hall.  Afternoon,  take 

the  train  to  Basford  and  visit  Wybunbury  Church. 
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Days. 

3.  From  Cretin  by  train  to  Ilarecastle  and  Mow  Cop.  See  Little 

Moreton  Hall ; Astbury  Church.  Sleep  at  Conghton. 

4.  Excursion  to  Congleton  Edge  or  Cloud  Hill,  and  to  Biddulph  Gardena. 

In  evening  by  rail  to  Macclesfield. 

5.  See  Macclesfield.  Afternoon,  excursion  to  Shutlingslow. 

6.  Excursion  to  Cat  and  Fiddle,  returning  to  Macclesfield  by  Jenkins 

Chapel  and  Bollington. 

7.  By  train  to  Bramhall.  See  the  Hall.  Sleep  at  Stockport. 

8.  Excursion  from  Stockport  to  Lyme  Park,  Disley  Church,  and  Whaley 

Bridge.  If  time,  walk  to  Taxal.  Return  to  Stockport. 

9.  Excursion  to  Chadkirk,  Marple  Hall,  and  to  Hyde  for  Harden  and 

Dukinfield  Halls.  Return  to  Stockport. 

10.  Excursion  by  rail  to  Mottram,  Tintwistle,  the  Reservoirs,  and  Glossop* 

11.  From  Stockport  by  rail  to  Alderley.  See  the  Edge  and  Copper  works. 

Afternoon,  by  rail  to  Sandbach . 

12.  See  Sandbach,  Brereton  Hall,  and  other  old  houses  in  the  neighbour- 

hood. Afternoon,  by  train  to  Middlewich  and  Northwich. 

13.  See  Northwich  Salt-works  and  (if  possible)  Old  Marston  Mine.  After- 

noon, Holford  Hall  or  Arley  Hall  and  Chapel.  Sleep  at  KrnUsford „ 

14.  See  Rostherne  Church  and  Mere,  Bowdon  Church  and  Downs,  and 

Dunham  Massey.  Sleep  at  Altrincham. 

15.  See  Wythenshaw  and  Baguley  Halls,  Lymm  Church  and  Quarries, 

and  Grappenhall  Church.  Sleep  at  Warrington. 

16.  By  rail  from  Warrington  to  Hartford  Bridge,  Delamere  Forest, 

Tarvin,  and  Chester. 

17.  See  Chester  and  Eaton  Hall. 

18.  Excursion  to  Beeston  Castle,  Tarporley,  and  Bunbury  Church.  The 

pedestrian  can  sleep  at  Beeston  and  walk  on 

19.  To  the  Peckforton  Hills,  Broxton,  Carden,  Handley,  and  Chester. 

20.  From  Chester  by  rail  to  Frodsham;  excursion  over  the  hills.  After- 

noon, see  Runcorn  and  Halton  Castle ; and,  in  the  evening,  by  train 
(via  Helsby)  to  Birkenhead. 

21.  See  Birkenhead  Docks  and  town.  Alternoon,  by  rail  to  Bidston* 

Leasowes,  and  Uoylake , where  sleep. 

22.  Walk  or  drive  to  Parkgate.  By  rail  to  Neston  and  Eastham,  whence 

cross  by  steamer  to  Liverpool. 


VIII.  ANTIQUARIAN  TOURS. 

(The  Places  in  Italics  are  the  best  Centres  from  which  to  explore.) 

I. — SHROPSHIRE — (Commencing  at  Bewdley). 

L^Rail  to  Cleobury  Mortimer  (Church),  or  to  Neen  Sollers  Station,  thence 
walk  to  Mamble  Church.  On  to  Tcubury  (Church).  Burford 
Church.  Little  Hereford  Church.  Reach  Ludlow  for  headquarters. 
2.  Ludlow  Castle.  Church.  Reader’s  House.  Grammar  School.  Lane 
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Paya. 

Asylum.  Bull  and  Feathers  Inns.  Bridge  and  Gate.  Ludford 
Church.  Brumfield  and  Staunton  Lacey  Churches. 

3.  Aston  Church.  Wigmore  Church  and  Castle.  Croft  Ambrcy  Earth- 

work. Richard’s  Castle.  Scene  of  ‘Comus.’ 

4.  Cay nham  Camp.  Bitterley  Cross,  Church,  and  Court.  Tittcrston  Clce 

Camp.  Continue  excursion  either  to  Brown  Clee,  and  see  the  Camps 
of  Clee  Burf,  Abdon  Burf,  and  Nordy  Bank,  or  else  visit  the 
Churches  of  Wheathill,  Burwarton,  and  Aston  Botterell. 

6.  Craven  Arms . Stokesay  Castle.  Norton  Camp.  View  Edge.  Cul- 
mington  Church.  Corthain  Earthworks.  The  Heath  Chapel. 
Delbury  Church. 

6.  Hopton  Castle.  Coxwall  Knoll.  Knighton,  old  houses.  Farington. 

Caer  Caradoc. 

7.  Drive  to  Clun  Church  and  Castle.  Bury  Ditches.  Tumuli;  Bishop's 

Castle  Church.  Camp  at  Snead.  Hyssington  Church.  Circles  on 
Corndon  Hill. 

8.  Billing’s  Ring.  Castle  Ring.  Church  Stretton  Church.  Ancient 

roads  on  Longmynd.  Brockhurst  Castle.  Bodbury  Ring.  Caer 
Caradoc. 

9.  By  train  to  Lebotwood  station.  Walk  to  Frodesley  Church.  Acton 

Burnell  Castle.  Pitchford  Hall  and  Church,  rejoining  the  Severn 
Valley  Kailway  at  Condover  Station  ; thence  to  Shrewsbury. 

10.  Spend  in  examination  of  Shrewsbury. 

11.  Visit  Atcham  Church.  Wroxeter  Church  and  City  ; returning  by 

Upton  Magna  Church.  Uftington  Church.  Haughmond  Abbey. 
Ebury  Camp  ; and  by  Sundorne  to  Shrewsbury. 

12.  Visit  by  rail,  Berrington  Church.  Cressage  Oak.  Leighton  Church, 

and  Buildwas  Abbey. 

13.  Wenlock  Abbey.  Prior’s  House.  Town  Hall.  Acton  Round  Church. 

Barrow  Church. 

14.  By  rail  to  Easthope  Station.  Visit  house  at  Plash.  Langley  Hall 

Gateway.  The  Ditches. 

15.  Iron  Bridge.  Linley  Church.  Astley  Abbot’s  Church.  Bridgnorth 

Castle,  Church,  old  houses. 

16.  Morville  Church.  Aston  Eyre  Church.  Upton  Cresset  Church. 

Quatford  and  Quat  Churches. 

17.  Claverley  Church.  Worfield  Church.  The  Walls.  Badger  Church. 

Patshull  Church,  continuing  to  Albrighton  Station,  where  a train 
may  be  caught  either  to  Wolverhampton  or  Shiffnal ; the  former, 
perhaps,  will  be  most  convenient. 

18.  Return  by  train  to  Albrighton  Station.  See  the  Church,  and  Don- 

ningtou  Church  ; then  visit  White  Ladies  ruins  and  BoscobeL  On 
return  to  Shiffnal ’,  see  Tonge  Church. 

19.  Shiffnal  Church.  Mali  ns  Lee  Chapel.  Wombridge  Priory  ruins. 

Wellington.  Earthworks  on  the  W rekin. 

20.  Lilleshall  Abbey.  Woodcote  Church.  Newport  Church.  Edgmund 

Church  and  Rectory.  Eyton  Church.  Return  by  rail  to  Shrewsbury. 
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Days. 

21.  Hanwood  Church.  Pontcsbury  Church  and  Camp.  Minsterley 

Church.  Caus  Castle.  Wattlesbqrough  Castle;  returning  to  West- 
bury  Station,  and  thence  to  Shrrwsbury. 

22.  Battlefield  Church.  Albright  Hussey.  Moreton-Corbett,  Hadnall, 

and  Shawbury  Churches. 

23.  By  rail  to  Baschurch  Station.  The  Berth.  Ruyton  of  the  11  Towns. 

Whittington  Church  and  Castle.  Park  Hall.  Osirestry. 

24.  Old  Oswestry.  Offa’s  Dyke.  Ellesmere  Church,  llanmer  Church. 

Whitchurch . 

25.  Wem  Church.  Edstaston  Church.  Hawkstone.  Bed  Castle.  Bury 

Walls.  Hodnet  Church.  Market  Drayton . 

26.  Blore  Heath.  Muckleston  Church.  Stoke-upon-Tem  Church.  Ad- 

derley  Church.  Nantwich . Enter  Cheshire. 


II.— CHESHIRE. 

1.  Nantwich  Church  and  old  houses.  Acton  Church,  Dorfold  Hall. 

Combermere  Abbey.  Wrenbury  Church. 

2.  Crewe  Hall.  Coppenhall  Church.  Haslington  Hall.  Wybunbury 

Church.  Barthomley  Church.  Lawton  Church. 

3.  Sandbach  Church.  Inn.  Crosses.  Betchton  Hall.  Holmes  Chapel 

Church.  Cotton  Hall.  Twemlow  Hall.  Blackden  Hall. 

4.  Somerford  Booths.  Swettenham  Hall.  Davenport  Hall.  Brereton 

Hall  and  Church.  Smethwick  Hall.  Little  Moreton  Hall. 
Astbury  Church. 

5.  Conyleton , old  houses.  Crossley.  Gawsworth  Church.  Macclesfield 

Church.  Rivers  Chapel.  Prestbury  Church. 

6.  Alderley  Church.  Bramhall.  Stockport  Church.  Bank  House. 

Harden  Hall.  Hyde  Church.  Dukinfield  Hall. 

7.  Disley  Church.  Lyme  Hall.  Whalley  Bridge.  Roosdyche.  Taxal 

Church.  Marple  Hall.  Chadkirk. 

8.  Mottram  Church.  Tintwistle.  Melandra  and  Mouslow  Castles. 

9.  Wythenshaw  Hall.  Baguley  Hall.  Dunham  Massey  Church.  Bow- 

don  Church.  Rostheme  Church. 

10.  Knut*ford  old  Church.  Hoi  ford  Hall.  Mobberley  Church.  Toft  Hall  j 

and  Church.  Over  Peover  Church  and  Hall.  Nether  Peover  I 
Church,  Black-and-white  timbered.  Tabley  Old  Hall. 

11.  Northwich  Castle  site.  Bud  worth  Church.  Arley  Chapel.  Daven-  I 

ham  Church.  Middlcwich  Church.  Kinderton  (Roman  stat.  of  I 
Condate).  Lea  Hall.  Vale  Royal. 

12.  Merton  Grange.  Crowton  Hall.  Dutton  Hall ; or  from  Hartford  I 

Bridge  toDelamere  Forest,  w’here  examine  Eddisbury  Hill.  Tumuli.  I 
Kelsborough  Castle.  Tarvin  Church.  Sleep  at  Chctttr . 

13.  Examine  Chester. 

14.  Rowton  Heath.  Hatton.  Huxley  Hall.  Beeston  Castle.  Tarporley  1 

Church.  Bunbury  Church.  Sleep  at  Beeston. 
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15.  Drive  to  Malpas,  see  Church.  Cholmondeloy  Castle.  Carden.  Ilandlcy 

Church.  Calverley  Hall.  Chester . 

16.  Eccleston  Church.  Eaton  Hall.  Saighton  Grange.  Dodlestonc  Church. 

Kinnerton  Hall.  Plemstail  Church. 

17.  Frodsham  Church.  Rock  Savage.  Hal  ton  Church  and  Castle.  Norton 

Priory.  Daresbury  Chapel.  Watrinyton. 

18.  Wilderspool  (Veratinum),  Thelwall,  Grappenhall,  and  Lymm  Churches. 

East  and  West  Leigh  Halls  and  Chapel.  Warrington  Church. 

19.  By  rail  to  HeUby.  lnce  Manor  House.  Site  of  Si  anlaw  Abbey  Thornton 

Hall  and  Church.  Stotwick  Church.  Neston  Church.  Birkenhead . 

20.  Leasowe  Castle.  Hoy  lake. 


IX.  PEDESTRIAN  TOURS. 

I.— SHROPSHIRE. 

Tour 

1.  From  Ludlow  by  Richard’s  Castle,  Croft  Ambrey,  Wigmore.  Return- 

ing by  Elton  and  Mary  Knoll.  About  17  m. 

2.  From  Ludlow  to  Burrington  and  Downton,  returning  by  Bromfield. 

11  to  12  m. 

3.  From  Ludlow  over  the  Clee  Hills  to  Cleobury  Mortimer . 11  m.  By 

going  on  to  O reton  and  Far  low,  some  4 m.  longer. 

4.  From  Cleobury  Mortimer  to  Bridgnorth , by  Kinlet  and  Billingsley. 

13  m. 

5.  From  Bridgnorth  to  Wenlocky  by  Broseley.  Ironbridge.  Coalbrook 

Dale,  and  Buildwas.  11  m. 

6.  From  Wenlock  to  Craven  Arms , down  Corvedale.  About  20  in. 

7.  From  Craven  Arms  to  Knighton  by  rail.  Walk  on  to  Clim,  Bury 

Ditches,  and  Bishop's  Castle . 14  m. 

8.  From  Bishop’s  Castle  to  Hyssington,  Comdon  Mount,  Shelve,  and 

Minsterley.  13  m. 

9.  From  Minsterley  to  the  Stiperstones,  Ratlinghope,  and  over  the  Long- 

mynd  to  Church  Stretton . About  11  m. 

10.  From  Church  Stretton  to  Caer  Caradoc,  Acton  Burnell,  Pitchford, 

and  Berrington  Stat.  10  to  11  m. 

11.  Shrewsbury  to  Battlefield,  Albright  Hussey,  Ilaughmond  Abbey, 

Uftington  Hill.  11  m. 

12.  By  rail  to  Middletown  Stat.  Walk  over  the  Breidden  to  Llandrinio, 

Llanymynach,  Treonen,  and  Oswestry . 12  to  13  m. 

13.  From  Oswestry  by  Frank  ton  to  Ellesmere.  7 m.  By  rail  from  thence 

to' Wrenbury.  See  Com  berm  ere  Abbey,  6 m.,  and  afterwards  by 
rail  to  Xantwich  and  Wellington. 

14.  Ascend  the  Wrekin.  6 m.  By  rail  to  Shiffnal : then  walk  by  Tonge 

and  Boscobel  to  Albrighton  Stat.,  9 m.,  whence  take  train  to  Wolver- 
hampton. 
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II.— CHESHIRE. 

Tour 

1.  Start  from  Whitchurch.  Walk  to  Mai  pas  and  Broxton  June.  10  m. 

See  Carden. 

2.  From  Broxton,  over  the  Peckforton  Hills,  to  Beeston  and  Taiyorley . 

9 m. 

3.  From  Tarporlev,  across  Pclamore  Forest,  to  Frod&Jiam.  11  to  12  m. 

4.  From  Frodsham  to  North wich,  9 m. ; or  on  to  Knutsford , 15  m. 

5.  From  Knutsford  to  Rostherne  and  Bowdon,  8 m.;  or  from  Rostherne, 

follow  up  the  Bollin  to  Wilmslow,  about  6 or  7 in.  Sleep  at 
Alderley. 

6.  Over  the  Edge  to  Macclesfield.  6 m.  Rail  to  Congleton , and  see  Con- 

gleton  Edge.  Astbury  and  Moreton  Hall. 

7.  Rail  to  North  Rode  Stat.  Walk  to  Broxton,  14  m.,  by  Shutlingslow 

and  Axe  Edge. 

8.  Broxton  to  Disley,  by  Goyts  Bridge,  see  Lyme  Hall.  Taxal.  Whale)’ 

Bridge.  10  to  11  m.  Train  to  Stockport. 

11.  Stock  port  to  Marple.  Glossop.  About  12  m. 
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ROUTES. 

The  names  of  places  are  printed  in  italics  only  in  those  routes  where  the  places  are 
described. 


ROUTE  PAGE 

1 Hereford  to  Shrewsbury,  by 

Ludlow  and  Church  Strctton  2 

2 Ludlow  to  Beicdley,  by  Woofer- 

ton,  Tenbury,  and  Cleobury 
Mortimer 18 

3 Ludlow  to  Wolverhampton,  by 

the  Clee  Hills  and  Bridg- 
north   23 

4 Bewdley  to  Shrewsbury  by 

Bridy north  and  Ironbridge  . 26 

5 Knighton  to  Shrewsbury,  by 

Clun,  Bishop's  Castle , and 


Minst  erley 37 

6 Knighton  to  Wellington,  by 

Craven  Anns,  Wenlock , and 
Coalbrook  Dale 43 

7 Wolverhampton  to  Nantwich, 

by  Shiffnal , Wellington , and 
Market  Drayton  ....  48 

8 Shretcsbury  to  Stafford,  by  Wel- 

lington and  Newport  ...  57 

9 Shrewsbury  to  Chirk  ...  73 

10  Shrewsbury  to  Welshpool,  by 

rail  and  road 77 

1 1 Whittington  to  Whitchurch,  by 

Ellesmere  ......  80 

12  Shrewsbury  to  Nantwich,  by 

Wem  and  Whitchurch  . . 82 


ROUTE  TAGE 

13  Whitchurch  to  Stockport , by 

Nantwich , Crewe,  and  Alder - 

% 86 

14  Crewe  to  Stockport,  by  Hare- 

castle,  Congleton  and  Maccles- 
field   98 

15  Buxton  to  Stockport,  by  Whaley 

Bridge  and  Disley  . . . .109 

16  Buxton  to  Manchester,  by 

New  Mills,  Hyde , and  Guide- 
bridge  Ill 

17  Stafford  to  Warrington,  by 

Crewe H4 

18  Stockport  to  Penistone,  by  Glos- 

sop  117 

19  Stockport  to  Warrington,  by 

Altrincham  and  Lyn,m  . .119 

20  Manchester  to  Chestei,  by  Al- 

trincham, Northwich,  and  Dc- 
lamere  Forest 123 

21  Congleton  to  Northwich,  by 

Hulme  and  Middlewich  . .136 

22  Crew  e to  Chester,  by  Bceston  139 

23  Whitchurch  to  Chester , by  Mal- 

142 

24  Chester  to  Warrington,  by 

Frodsham 1 5(? 

25  Chester  to  Birkenhead  . . .161 
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ROUTE  1. 

FROM  HEREFORD  TO  SHREWS- 
BURY, BY  LUDLOW  AND  CHURCH 
STRETTON. 

( Hereford  and  Shrewsbury  ltaihcay.) 

The  Hereford  and  Shrewsbury  Rail- 
way, a joint  line  of  the  Great 
Western  and  London  and  North- 
Western  Companies,  quits  Hereford 
by  the  Barrs  Court  Stut.  (Hand- 
book for  Herefordshire »,  jwsscs  Leo- 
minster 13  m.  and  crosses  the  Shrop- 
shire border  between  the  villages 
of  Brim  field  and  19  m.)  Woofer- 
ton  Junc.,  whence  a branch  is  given 
off  on  rt.  to  Tenbury  and  Bewdley. 
The  rlv.  now  enters  the  fertile  and 
beautifully  - wooded  valley  of  the 
•Temc,  which  it  erases  between  the 
villages  of  Ashford  Bowdler  (rt. 
l>ank)  and  Ashford  Carbonell  (1. 
bank).  On  the  1.  bank  are  Ashford 
Court  (William  Henderson,  Esq.), 
and  Ashford  House  (Miss  Hall).  Ash- 
ford Halt , on  rt.  bank,  is  the  seat 
of  Sir  E.  Russel],  K.C.S.I.  At  the 
foot  of  Tinkers  Hill,  between  which 
and  the  river  the  line  runs,  is  Salt- 
moor  Well , a saline  spring,  which 
once  afforded  much  benefit  in  scor- 
butic disorders,  the  water  contain- 
ing carbonate  of  iron,  with  sulphate 
of  magnesia  and  muriate  of  t-oda. 
The  well  is  now  filled  up.  The 
line  follows  the  bend  of  the  Tome, 
leaving  the  Sheet  (the  property  of 
Vincent  Wheeler,  Ksq.)  to  the  rt.  A 
beautiful  view  of  the  town  of  Lud- 
low is  obtained  l>cfore  entering  the 
tunnel,  in  which  the  church,  castle, 
and  rocks  by  the  river-side  are 
prominent  objects. 

23 } m.  Ludlow  (Hotels:  Feathers; 
Angel  ; neither  of  them  up  to  the 
requirements  of  so  popular  a ren- 
dezvous), “in  Welsh  Dinun  and 
Llys-twysoc,  tliat  is,  the  Prince’s 
Pulacc;  'tis  seated  upon  a hill  at 


the  jovning  of  the  Temo  with  the 
river  Corve  : a town  of  greater  beauty 
than  antiquity.” — Camden.  Ludlow 
is  indeed  splendidly  situnted  on  an 
amphitheatre  of  high  ground,  formed 
by  the  winding  stream  of  the  Teme 
just  at  its  junction  with  the  Corve. 
From  the  highest  portion,  on  which 
are  tin*  church  and  castle,  the  streets 
descend  on  every  side,  and  by  their 
breudth  and  dignity  l>enr  evidence  to 
its  importance  in  the  days  when 
the  county  families  of  Shropshire 
thought  it  not  unfashionable  to  spend 
the  winter  season  within  its  pre- 
cincts and  mingle  in  its  assemblies 
and  Bailiff’s  Feasts. 

“The  town  doth  stand  most  part  upon  a hill, 
Built  well  and  fnyre,  with  streutra  both 
longe  and  wide  ; 

The  houses  such,  where  straungro  lodge 
at  nn  ill. 

As  long  as  there  the  counsell  lists  abide. 

Both  fine  and  cleane  the  streales  are  all 
. throughout. 

With  condits  cleere  and  wholesome  water 
springs ; 

And  w ho  that  lists  to  walk  the  towne  about 
Shall  find  therein  some  rare  and  plea- 
sant things; 

But  chiefly  there  the  ay  re  so  sweete  you 
have 

As  in  no  place  ye  can  no  better  crave.** 
Churchyard 

The  early  history  of  the  town  is  alto- 
gether identified  with  that  of  tin* 
Castle , which,  since  its  erection  in 
the  12th  century,  has  been  the  scene 
of  much  stormy  action.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  begun  by  Roger  de 
Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
the  builder  of  the  massive  dongeon 
or  keep,  soon  after  the  Conquest, 
and  completed  by  Joee  de  Dinun  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  its  |»o8.ses.sors  against  whom  it 
became  a loyal  castle.  In  Stephen’s 
time,  the  then  governor  joined  the 
cause  of  Maud  ; and  in  the  siege 
that  follow* ed,  the  Scottish  Prince, 
whom  Stephen  had  brought  as  his 
hostage,  was  nearly  drawn  within 
the  walls  by  an  enormous  iron 
hook.  In  Henry  IL’s  reign,  the 
castle  wn»  in  the  possession  of  Jo<c 
t de  Dinun,  into  whose  household  the 
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second  Fulke  FitzWarine,  son  of 
the  Lord  of  Whittington,  was  sent 
for  education  as  a knight.  A most 
romantic  incident  is  recorded  con- 
cerning Fulke,  who  was  idling  in  the 
courtyard  when  the  news  came  that 
Joco  (le  Dinan  had  been  attacked  by 
Walter  de  Lacy,  and  was  even  then 
being  overpowered  in  a hand-to-hand 
combat  with  him  and  3 of  his  knights. 
Fulke,  although  too  young  to  wear 
armour,  seized  a rusty  helmet  and 
a great  Danish  axe,  and,  flinging 
himself  on  the  back  of  a carthorse, 
spurred  to  the  scene  of  action ; where 
he  laid  about  him  with  such  vigour 
that  he  soon  rescued  Joee  from  his 
danger,  and  brought  De  Lacy  in 
triumph  as  a prisoner  to  the  castle. 
After  this  feat  he  married,  a little 
biter  on,  Hawyse,  the  daughter  of 
Joee,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
became  Lord  of  Whittington.  Lud- 
low castle  subsequently  became  the 
residence  of  Kdward  IV.  and  his  in- 
fant children,  the  murderer  of  w hom, 
Ricjiard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after- 
wards Richard  the  Third,  is  said 
to  have  had  his  early  education 
here  ; here  too  in  Henry  VTI.’s  reign, 
his  elder  son,  Arthur  Prince  of 
Wales,  died  in  1502,  after  his  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  of  Aragon. 
From  that  period  it  was  considered 
as  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Princes 
of  Wales  or  their  deputies,  the 
Lords  President  of  Wales,  who  held 
here  their  Courts  of  the  Marches 
with  great  dignity  and  splendour. 
M Also  the  4 judges  of  the  councill 
have  their  lodgings  here,  and  they 
and  the  president  dine  together,  their 
charges  being  borne  by  the  kinge; 
they  have  their  cooke  and  all  their 
necessary  attendants  and  keepe  4 
termes  every  year,  when  all  law  suites 
are  determined;  they  have  within 
the  said  castell  a prison,  a bowlinge 
greene,  a tenis  court,  and  stable 
roome  for  above  100  horses  and  quan- 
titie  < »f  armes.” — Ma  rma  duke  lift  wdon . 

The  tenure  of  the  Lords  Marchers* 
office  was  peculiar,  as  the  King's 


writ  did  not  run  in  the  Marches,  but 
the  Lord  Marcher  appointed  his  own 
sheriff.  It  was  not  the  King’s  Peace, 
but  the  1/ord  Marcher’s  which  mal- 
contents broke  : and  this  because 
though  the  King  nominated  the 
Marcher,  he  left  him  to  tight  his  own 
kittles  and  hold  his  position  without 
otner  help,  so  that  toe  deputy  had 
almost  plenary  power.  If  but  scanty 
evidence  of  this  appears  in  charters, 
this  arises  from  the  King  s reluctance 
to  recognize  such  an  ‘imperium  in 
imperio  * if  he  could  help  it. 

This  lasted  until  1688,  when  the 
office  was  abolished  and  the  castle 
allowed  to  go  to  decay.  Rut  this 
intermediate  period  was  the  height 
of  Ludlow’s  glory.  Here  Charles  I. 
was  entertained  with  much  feasting 
and  revelling,  and  here  it  was  that 
‘ Comus,*  one  of  Milton’s  most,  beau- 
tiful creations,  w’as  written  and  acte  1 
in  1634,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Karl  of  Bridge- 
water  to  the  office  of  President  oi 
Wales.  The  incident  that  gave  ris  • 
to  it  was  as  follows.  Soon  after  the 
Earl  of  Bridgewater’s  arrival  as 
Ixird  President,  his  sons  Lord 
Brackley  and  Mr.  Thomas  Egerton, 
and  his  daughter,  Lady  Alice,  were 
benighted  in  the  Hay  Wood,  near 
Richard’s  Castle,  at  a distance  of 
some  three  miles  from  Ludlow,  and 
separated  from  the  hill  of  the  High 
Vinnals  by  a lovely  s\lvai  dingle. 
Here  they  were  for  a short  time  lost 
altogether.  On  their  reaching  Lud- 
low, Milton  wrote  his  ‘ Masque  ot 
Comus,’  which  was  then  and  there 
set  to  music  by  Henry  Lawes,  who, 
with  the  heroes  of  the  advmture. 
took  the  principal  parts.  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  father  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
was  the  last  occupant  of  the  castle 
previous  to  its  being  taken  by  the 
parliamentary  force  in  164G.  Sir 
Henry  was  President  of  the  Council 
of  Wales  from  1553  to  1581,  and  at 
the  Restoration  thus  office  was  con- 
ferred on  the  Earl  of  Carbery,  under 
w hose  jrtitronage  Samuel  Butler  en- 
u 2 
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joyed  the  office  of  steward  or  senes- 
chal, and  wrote,  in  a chamber  over 
the  gateway,  the  first  portion  of  his 
1 lludibias.' 

From  the  eventful  history  of  Lud- 
low, and  the  numerous  people  thut 
tenanted  it  at  various  times,  the 
so  called  Castle  Palace,  as  may 
readily  be  imagined,  is  of  various 
dates  in  its  style. 

"An  aunciente  sente,  yet  many  buildings 
newe 

].ord  President  inode,  to  give  it  greater 
fame.” 

The  ruins,  ns  they  stand  at  present, 
consist  of  a large  base  court  or  M outer 
bailey”  encircled  by  walls,  and  are 
entered  on  the  S.  side  by  a gateway. 
To  the  1.  as  the  visitor  enters,  is  a 
range  of  buildings  called  the  Stabling, 
of  the  date  of  Queen  Anne.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  court  is  a tower 
now  used  as  a Volunteer  armoury, 
and  to  the  1.  of  it  is  the  old  Court  of 
Record  for  the  Marches.  The  inner 
court,  upproaclied  by  a drawbridge 
over  the  dry  moat  which  divides  it 
from  the  outer  wanl,  is  entered  across 
a bridge  of  2 arches,  and  by  a gate- 
way built  by  Sir  Henry  Sydney  of 
Penshnrst,  who  also  added  the  coats  of 
arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  himself 
with  the  tatra  inscriptions  over  the 
gateway  arch.  The  first  floor  of  the 
Keep  Tower  is  Norman,  though  much 
pulhd  about,  witli  evident  truces  of 
a better  staircase  on  the  left  side 
than  the  later  well  staircase.  At  the 
N.W.  of  the  inner  court  are  the  great 
tower  ami  a|>artments,  of  the  date  of 
the  founder  in  the  Pith  centy.  Here, 
too,  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
circular  chaf>el,  said  to  be  of  very 
eurlv  date,  which  has  a Norm, 
moulding  on  the  outside,  and  is 
entered  by  a Norm,  doorway.  The 
interior  contains  14  blocked  Norm, 
arcades.  In  Grose’s  time,  the  chapel 
was  profusely  decorated  witli  armorial 
bearings  on  panels,  and  was  con- 
nected by  a covered  way  with  the 
s'atc  apartments.  On  the  E.  side  of 
the  inner  court  is  a suite  of  stute 
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apartments,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Koger  de  Mortimer,  paramour  of 
the  queen  of  Edward  II  From  a 
room  at  the  S.  end  of  this  suite,  a 
covered  way  is  traditionally  believed 
to  have  extended  to  Wiginoro  Cas- 
tle, 8 m.  distant  Near  it  is  the 
window  into  which  the  Scottish 
prince  was  nearly  drawn,  and  to  the 
W.  of  this  again  is  the  Banqueting 
Hall,  w’here  ‘Comus*  was  performed, 
formerly  entered  by  a flight  of 
marble  steps.  There  is  some  fine 
Dec.  work  in  this  hall,  which  is 
lighted  bv  narrow  trefoil  - headed 
windows  with  transoms.  The  lower 
hall  has  an  Elizabethan  fireplace. 
Near  the  keep-tower  is  the  well, 
now’  85  ft.  deep,  but  formerly  150 
ft.  It  is  fed  by  a spring  in  White- 
cliffe  woods,  whence  Sir  H.  Syduey 
laid  a lead  pipe.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  keep  is  the  dungeon,  in  which 
the  prisoners  were  let  down  through 
an  iron  grating.  The  fore  jwut  of 
this  apartment  was  once  the  chapel, 
and  still  contains  some  traces  of 
Norm,  arcades.  Ascend  the  keep 
for  the  sake  of  the  view’,  which  is 
very  charming.  The  interior  of  the 
outer  courtyard  is  nicely  kept,  and 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Archers 
of  the  Teme. 

The  church , dedicated  to  St.  Law- 
rence,  ig  one  of  the  noblest  pnri.-h 
churches  in  England.  It  is  a fine  late 
Perp.  building,  with  a lofty  tower, 
which,  from  its  own  height  and 
the  elevation  of  the  ground,  is  a 
very  conspicuous  landmark  for  miles 
around.  It  is  cruciform,  having 
nave,  side  aisles,  choir,  transepts,  and 
side  chapels,  with  the  lofty  central 
tower  ri.-ing  from  the  intersection. 
The  original  ch.  seems  in  the  12th 
centy.,  to  have  occupied  the  site 
of  the  chancel  of  the  present  ch. 
The  rebuilding  was  carried  on  ►everal 
years  into  the  Kith  centy  , and  addi- 
tions were  made  early  ami  late  in  the 
14th  centy.,  when  the  guild  of  Pal- 
mers incorporated  in  Edward  I.'s. 
reign  at  Ludlow*,  bccamo  rich,  aud 
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the  oh.  collegiate,  but  it  is  plain 
that  a Norm.  building  existed  previ- 
ously, ami  that  its  extent  was  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  present  nave,  it 
is  said  that,  when  this  eh.  was  en- 
larged, the  **  low  ' or  mound  which 
gnve  the  town  a portion  of  its  name 
(I.eode-hlu)w\  or  the  people’s  hill) 
was  levelled  and  bones  discovered  in 
it.  These  were  stated  by  the  clergy 
to  be  the  bones  of  JSt.  Brendan,  with 
those  of  his  father  and  mother. 
The  ch.  was  then  enlarged,  and 
during  the  process  of  restoration, 
in  1800,  by  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott , 
the  foundations  of  this  old  12th- 
centy.  ch.,  which  preceded  the  pre- 
sent one,  were  discovered.  The  S. 
entrance  is  by  a beautiful  hexagonal 
embattled  porch,  something  like  that 
of  St.  Mary  Redcl'fFe  ch.,  Bristol. 
This  was  restored  by  Ijord  Boyne. 
Tli©  view  from  the  W.  door  is  very 
line,  embracing  the  nave  and  chancel 
arches,  the  lantern,  80  feet  high,  and 
the  magnilicent  stained  E.  window. 
The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles 
by  0 pointed  arches,  springing  from 
clustered  pillars.  The  roof  is  of 
oak,  ornamented  with  large  gilt 
bosses,  and  that  of  the  choir  is  illu- 
minated with  green  and  red.  The 
choir  is  lighted  by  5 Perp.  windows, 
containing  full-length  figures  of 
bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics;  but 
the  chief  glory  of  the  ch.  is  the  E.  win- 
dow, representing  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Lawrence.  It  was  originally  the 
gift  of  Spofford,  Bishop  of  Hereford 
1421-1448,  and,  after  undergoing 
great  mutilation,  was  well  restored, 
in  1828,  by  Ecanx  of  Shrewsbuiy. 
It  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
chancel,  and  is  in  (15  compartments, 
displaying  the  life,  miracles,  and 
martyrdom  of  the  saint,  including 
his  being  broiled  on  a gridiron. 
Notice  the  7th  compartment,  in  which 
the  idols  are  represented  as  falling 
to  pieces  in  his  presence.  Beneath 
the  window  is  a beautiful  carved  stone 
reredos,  restored  by  subscription  at 
the  instance  of  the  last  Lord  Dun- 


gannon. Among  the  monuments 
in  tho  choir  are  recumbent  efllgios 
of  Edm.  Walter  and  his  wife.  Ho 
was  Chief  Justice  of  three  shires  in 
Wales,  and  one  of  the  Council  of  tho 
Marches  in  1592.  There  are  also 
monuments  to  Ambrosia  Sydney, 
f.anth  daughter  of  the  lit.  Hon.  Sir 
H.  Sydney,  President  of  tin*  Council, 
and  to  Lady  Mary,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Noithumberlaud, 
who  died  in  Ludlow  Castle,  1574. 
The  canopies  of  the  choir,  of  carved 
oak,  are  a memorial  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Phillips,  the  late  rector  and  energetic 
restorer  of  the  ch.,  by  his  widow. 
To  the  S.  of  the  altar  arc  sedilia 
and  a piscina  ; and  on  each  side 
the  chancel  are  stalls  for  the  ofti- 
ciating  priests  of  the  adjoining 
chapel  of  St.  John.  This  is  N.  of 
the  choir,  and  is  entered  from  the 
transept  by  a carved  screen.  It  con- 
tains some  old  glass  in  ratlier  a frag- 
mentary condition,  and  the  tombs  of 
Sir  John  Brydgcman,  chief  justice 
of  Cheshire,  and  his  wife.  He  was 
the  last  President  hut  one  of  the 
Court  of  the  Murchcs.  They  are 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  work 
of  FaneUi , who  was  much  employed 
in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  S.  chapel  also  con- 
tains a little  antique  glass,  repre- 
senting a genealogical  history  of  the 
Prophets.  In  the  N.  transept  is  a 
tine  organ  by  Scliictuzer , and  in  the 
S.  transept  is  a recumbent  monument 
to  Dame  Mary  Eyre,  wife  of  Lord 
Eyre,  President  of  the  Marches. 
The  W.  seven-light  window  (by 
Willcment)  is  modi  rn,  and  is  filled 
with  ineducval  figures  or  persons 
connected  with  the  history  of  Lud- 
low, such  as  Kichard,  Duke  of  York  ; 
Edward  IV.;  Aithur,  Prince  of 
Wales;  Montgomerie,  Fitzwarine, 
Joce  de  Dinun,  &c.  The  colouring 
of  the  dresses  is  particularly  rich. 
Notice  the  curious  manlier  in  which 
the  W.  doorway  interrupts  the 
window. 

The  ch.-yd.,  which  is  supported  on 
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the  N.  by  a portion  of  the  old  wall, 
is  beautifully  kept  and  planted,  and 
commands  a noble  view  up  the  vales 
of  the  Orve  and  Ony,  with  the 
Titterstone  and  Brown  Clee  Hills 
on  the  E.  Within  its  precincts  is  a 
fine  old  timbered  house , of  the  date 
of  the  17th  centy.,  as  testified  by 
the  inscription  on  it  of  “ a.d.  1016, 
Thomas  Kave.”  It  is  the  official 
residence  of  the  Reader,  who,  how- 
ever, does  not  occupy  it.  On  the 
opi>osite  side  is  the  Hosier  Alms- 
house. for  old  widows  and  widowers, 
originally  founded  in  1486.  The 
approach  to  the  ch.  from  the  town 
at  its  south  entrance  is  by  a pass- 
age now  crowded  with  houses,  but 
still  retaining  the  name  of  the 
“ Skallens  ” or  **  Kalends,*  which 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  and  other  enquirers 
in  4 Notes  and  Queries*  have  indubi- 
tably identified  with  the  ancient 
lych  gate. 

The  Lane  Asylum  is  another  tim- 
bered house,  date  1672.  It  was  built 
from  moneys  left  by  the  Ludford 
family,  and  is  still  kept  up  partly 
from  this  fund  aud  partly  by  sub- 
scription. 

A coach-house  near  the  castle  was 
formerly  the  chancel  of  an  old  chapel, 
known  as  the  College,  and  still  con- 
tains moulded  ribs  of  the  date  of  the 
12th  centy.  The  Grammar  School  is 
the  oldest  in  the  county,  and  wus 
founded  by  the  Palmer’s  Guild,  to 
whom  the  town  owes  the  church  and 
other  ecclesiastical  charities.  A 
master  and  usher  represent  the 
school  foundation,  whilst  the  ch. 
is  indebted  to  the  guild  for  a lec- 
turer and  a reader,  in  supplement 
of  the  rector  and  his  curates. 
Amongst  the  alumni  of  this  ancient 
foundation  school  may  be  named  the 
late  Thomas  W right,  M.A.  and 
F.S.A.,  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Ludlow,  the  History  (for  the  Camden 
Society)  of  its  Churchwardens*  Ac- 
counts and  various  other  nntiqu.«ri- 
an  and  archaeological  works.  The 


charter  of  this  guild  was  given  by 
Edward  I.  ; but  when  it  was  dis- 
sol  » ed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  all 
its  charities  were  transferred  to  the 
town  and  vested  in  the  corporation. 
Amongst  other  old  buildings,  is  the 
Bull  Inn,  containing  some  good 
panelling  ; also  the  Feathers  Hotel, 
a quaint,  old-fashioned  black-and- 
white  timbered  hostelry.  Of  the  7 
gates  by  which  Ludlow  was  formerly 
entered,  only  one  is  left,  about  half- 
way dow m Broad-st.,  on  the  road  to 
Ludford.  At  the  top  of  Broad-st. 
is  the  Butter  Cross , a building  now 
appropriated  to  the  borough  records. 
Ludlow  also  contained  an  establish- 
ment for  Austin  friars,  12*2,  and 
one  for  Carmelite  friars. 

The  Museum,  adjoining  the  As- 
sembly Rooms,  is  remarkably  inte- 
resting, and  contains  an  unusually  fine 
collection  of  fossils,  principally  of  the 
Silurian  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  have  been  thoroughly  investi- 
ated  by  the  local  geologists  and 
the  Woolhope  Natural  History  So- 
ciety. The  visitor  will  find  very  good 
specimens  of  Old  Red  fishes,  includ- 
ing Pteraspis  and  Euryptcrus.  There 
are  ulso  some  antiquities  from  Uri- 
conium,  and  some  MSS.  belonging 
to  the  old  Ludlow  guilds  of  the 
Hammermen  and  Stitchers’  Com- 
panies, with  the  money-boxes  in 
which  their  contributions  were  placed. 
Amongst  the  natives  of  Ludlow  was 
Mr.  Thomas  Jnhnes,  of  Hafod,  who 
flourished  in  the  Inst  centy.,  and 
was  the  translator  of  Froissart's 
4 Chronicles.* 

Immediately  ncross  the  river  Teme, 
wdiich  here  separates  Shropshire 
from  a small  nook  and  corner  of 
Herefordshire,  is  the  House  of  Lud- 
ford, the  old-fash ioned  sent  of  the 
Charltons  (John  Lechmere  Meyrick 
Parkinson,  Eso.),  which  formed  part 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  in  the 
13th  centy.,  founded  bva  burgess  of 
Ludlow  named  Peter  Undergood,  and 
endowed  with  St.  Giles's  House  iu 
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Lndford.  It  was  granted  nftcr  tho 
Dissolution  to  the  Karl  of  Warwick, 
of  whom  it  was  purchased  hy  William 
Fox,  M.P.,  Secretary  to  the  Council 
of  the  Marches,  who  added  a chantry 
to  Ludford  Church,  within  which  he 
was  buried  in  1554,  and  by  his 
family  sold,  in  1667,  to  the  Charl- 
tons, a branch  of  the  family  of  Apley 
Castle,  near  Wellington  Of  this 
ancient  family  w'erc  Sir  Robert  Charl- 
ton, who  suffered  much  by  his  loyalty 
to  Charles  I.;  Sir  dob  Charlton, 
Speaker  in  1685  and  a Judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  who  entertained 
James  II.  here  in  great  state  iu 
1687,  and  was  by  that  monarch 
created  a baronet,  a title  which 
became  extinct  in  1784.  Sir  Job 
founded  a hospital  here  in  1672  for 
poor  persons.  From  the  last  of 
the  Charltons  the  property  passed, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  to  John 
Lechmere,  their  cousin,  the  second 
son  of  Vice-Admiral  Lechmere  of 
Steeple  Aston,  and  after  him  to  his 
sister  Mrs.  Monro.  The  ancient 
house  is  approached  through  an 
Edwardian  archway  leading  into  a 
quadrangle,  chiefly  of  offices.  The 
reception  rooms  face  the  lawn  or 
garden  front.  The  ch.  contains  Sir 
Job’s  effigy,  reclining  in  his  judicial 
robes;  and  there  are  other  notice- 
able tablets.  The  bridge  which 
connects  the  two  counties  is  very 
ancient,  and  is  mentioned  by  Leland. 
“ There  be  three  fayre  arches  in  this 
bridge  over  Temp,  and  a pretty 
chapel  upon  it  of  St.  Catherine.  It 
is  about  a hundred  years  since  this 
bridge  was  built;  men  passed  afore 
by  a ford  a little  beneath.” 

The  geology  of  the  Ludlow  dis- 
trict is  especially  interesting,  but 
it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  direct 
attention  to  the  salient  points,  of 
which  details  are  given  in  the  Intro- 
duction viii). 

At  Ludford  are  displayed  “the 
upper  beds,  forming  the  downward 
passage  from  the  Old  Red  system ; 
yellowish  sandstones,  of  a very  fine 


grain  and  slightly  micaceous.  The 
central  part  of  the  stratum  is  a 
battered  mass  of  scales,  ichthyodoru- 
litos,  jaws,  teeth,  and  eoprolitcs  of 
fishes.  These,  together  with  a few 
smaller  testacea,  are  united  by  a 
gingerbread  coloured  cement,  Many 
of  the  imbedded  fragments  are  of  a 
jet-black  polish,  others  of  a deep 
mahogany  hue.” — Siluria . 

The  cliffs  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Teme  are  remarkably  fine  and  pre- 
cipitous, tin*  ground  on  the  summit 
of  Whiteeliffe  being  laid  out  with 
pleasant  walks  and  scuts. 

Itaihcaj/8. — To  Hereford,  23  m.; 
Church  Stretton,  15  m. ; Shrews- 
bury, 28  m. 

Dutunces.  Bewdley,  18J  m.;  Tcn- 
bury  10  m.  (by  Wooferton);  Cayn- 
ham,  3 m. ; Whitton,  5£  m. ; Clee 
Hills,  6 m. ; Bitterley,  4 m. ; Lud- 
ford, £ m. ; Downton,  5 m, ; Leint- 
wardine,  8 m. ; Clungunford.  9 m. ; 
Wigmore,8  m. ; Stokesay  Castle,  6 m. 

Excursions. — a.  To  Wigmore,  re- 
turning by  Croft  Ambrey  and 
Richard’s  Castle.  0.  To  Downton 
and  Leintwardine.  y.  By  On  i bury 
to  Stokesay,  by  rail  (Rte.  1).  5.  By 

Bitterley  to  Clee  Hills,  returning  by 
Caynham  (Rte.  3).  f.  To  Tenbury 
by  rail  (Wooferton  June.;,  (Rte.  2). 

o.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  ex- 
cursion lies  in  Herefordshire.  Cross 
the  Teme  to  Ludford.  and  turn  to 
the  rt.,  up  the  Whited  iff  Road,  which 
ascends  the  beautiful  hill  of  Mary 
Knoll , or  St.  Mary’s  Knoll,  because 
a devotional  figure  of  the  Virgin 
stood  near  here  for  the  benefit  of 
travellers.  The  first  portion  may  be 
shortened  by  going  through  the  park. 
At  the  summit  of  Mary  Knoll,  the 
road  descends  into  the  valley  between 
Bringewood  Chase  on  rt.,  and  Vinnals 
Hill  on  1. : the  latter  a very  beauti- 
ful eminence,  ornamented  with  a 
striking  plantation  of  timber.  There 
is  a splendid  view  from  the  top. 
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3$  m.  Close  to  Aston  are  2 tumuli. 
The  ch.  is  a good  specimen  of  Anglo- 
Norm. ; the  round  arch,  separating 
nave  and  chancel,  and  the  tympanum 
are  ornamented.  The  latter  repre- 
sents the  lamb  with  the  cross  in  a 
circular  compartment  in  the  middle, 
supported  by  a winged  griffin  and 
cow. 

5 in.  Elton,  and  Elton  Hall  » Mrs. 
Salwey).  The  ch.  has  a lion  and 
unicorn  of  Klizubetlian  date.  In  the 
chancel  are  buried  members  of  the 
old  Herefordshire  and  Wiltshire 
family  of  Dansey  distinctly  said  to 
have  sprang  from  Dauntsey  in 
Wilts. 

H m.  to  rt.  is  Burrington  on  the 
Teme,  where  the  geologist  will  find 
beautiful  specimens  of  Calymene 
Biumeubachii.  The  ch.  contains 
some  cast-iron  tablets  to  the  Knight 
family. 

(If  m.  LeinthaU  Starltes.  Notice 
here  the  fine  old  yew-trees  in  ch-yd. 
The  largest  measures  201  ft.  at  5 ft. 
from  the  ground.  Tradition  states 
that  the  bell  of  Leiuthall  ch.  was 
formerly  hung  on  one  of  the  branches. 

8 m.  Wigmore , a decayed  town, 
once  the  abode  of  the  warlike  Morti- 
mers. The  castle  of  this  family,  which 
(Kxmpiessuch  a distinguished  place  in 
the  annals  of  English  history,  and 
which  ultimately  obtained  the  Crown 
in  the  person  of  Edward  IV.,  stands 
on  a commanding  eminence  b.  yond 
and  above  the  church  and  town,  a 
ruin  the  remains  of  which  are  suffi- 
cient to  show,  the  strength  and  im- 
j»ortance  of  this  once  princely  re- 
sidence. The  outward  wail  is  the 
most  perfect,  though  of  this  a very 
considerable  part  is  destroyed. 
Within  the  area,  on  a high  artifi- 
cial hill,  are  the  remains  of  the 
keep,  chiefly  consisting  of  massive 
fragments  overlooking  the  country  to 
tiie  N.  and  E.  When  the  original 
fortress  was  founded  is  unknown ; 
but  there  was  certainly  a mound  here 
liefore  the  time  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
who  is  recorded  to  have  repaired 


Wigmore.  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  con- 
siders that  a Norinan  Lord,  at  the 
end  of  the  lltli  or  beginning  of  12th 
centy.,  first  superseded  the  timber 
palisades  of  the  English  keep  with 
a polygonal  keep,  and  the  curtain 
walls  of  the  inner  ward.  Much  of 
the  extant  masonry,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Norinan  Shell  keep  and 
wall,  is  of  Decorated  date,  mostly  built 
originally  on  the  Normau  outlines. 
In  the  early  14th  ceuty.  the  whole 
was  restored  in  a complete  and  sul>- 
stantial  fashion.  “ It  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  the  massive  ruins  of 
Wigmore  Castle,  situate  on  a hill 
in  an  umphitheutre  of  mountains, 
whence  its  owner  could  survey  his 
vn.Nt  estates,  from  his  square  palace 
with  4 corner  towers,  on  a keep  at  the 
S.W.  corner  of  his  double  trenched 
outworks,  without  reflecting  on  the 
instability  cf  the  grandeur  of  a family 
whose  ambition  and  intrigues  mado 
more  than  one  English  monarch  un- 
easy on  his  throne ; yet  not  a memo- 
rial remains  of  their  sepulture/’ — 
Camden. 

The  immense  estates  of  the  Mor- 
timers continued  pa:t  of  the  Royal 
domain  until  the  17th  centy.,  when 
Wigmore  and  a large  tract  of  the 
surrounding  country  was  granted 
to  the  Harleys,  of  whom  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  on  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  was  created  Earl  of  Oxford, 
Earl  Mortimer,  and  Baron  Harley  of 
Wigmore. 

The  church , formerly  attached  to 
the  wealthy  abbey,  founded  1178  for 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  is 
a Romanesque  ' building,  with  l>ec. 
additions,  standing  on  the  pinnacle 
of  a hill,  close  to  a precipice,  whose 
chasms  are  filled  by  large  trees. 
It  exhibits  some  herring-bone  ma- 
sonry and  has  a got  si  Dec.  roof, 
with  curious  stall  wtxsl-work  inside. 
The  Grange  and  Abl>ey  of  Wigmore 
lie  u mile  or  so  to  the  N.  of  the 
old  town  and  cattle.  Round  the 
farm-house  occupying  the  site  of  tho 
ecclesiastical  ruins  are  tho  ancient 
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great  barn,  the  tradition  of  tho 
Abbot's  hull-window,  and  fragments 
of  shafts,  capitals  and  mouldings, 
vestiges  of  the  foundation  for  Austin 
Canons  begun  l>y  Hugh  do  Mortimer, 
who  died  a canon  of  the  house,  and 
tinished  by  his  heir.  A detached 
building  seemingly  of  the  14th  centy. 
lias  been  supposed  to  be  a subterra- 
nean communication  with  the  castle, 
but  is  more  probably  a vast  stone 
sewer  in  the  careful  masonry  of  early 
days. 

Should  the  tourist  wish,  he  can 
proceed  to  the  Iloptou  Heath  St  at. 
of  the  Central  Wales  Rly.,  passing 
through  Leintwardine, 

2.}  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Wigmore, 
overlooking  the  village  of  Leinthall 
Earl’s,  is  the  escarpment  and  ancient 
Brit  sh  fortress  of  Croft  Ambrey , of 
an  elliptical  form,  with  a double 
ditch  and  rampart,  filled  with  noble 
and  venerable  ash  and  beech  trees, 
and  named  after  Ainbrosius,  a cele- 
brated British  hero,  traces  of  whose 
name  and  lame  and  personality 
occur  in  the  early  earthwork  of 
Epping  Forest,  still  called  Ambres- 
bury  after  the  same  ancient  Briton. 
“ The  magnificent  fortresses  of  Croft 
Ambrey  and  Wapley,  scarcely  7 m. 
asunder,  are  undoubtedly  British 
erections.  These  are  the  most  south- 
ern of  Caractacus’  interior  line  of 
camps,  which  commences  in  the  N. 
at  Hen  Dinas.” — Sal.  Ant.  On  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Ambrey  is 
Croft  Castle , the  beautiful  residence 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Kevill  Davies,  and 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Croft  from  the  days  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  when  it  was  sold  by  Sir  H.  Croft 
to  Mr.  Johncs,  who  made  this  pic- 
turesque spot  his  residence  before  he 
lavished  his  wealth  on  Hafod.  Sir 
Johu  Croft,  who  married  a daughter 
of  Owain  Glyndwr, — Sir  Jas.  Croft,  a 
distinguished  soldier  in  the  reigns  of 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  condemned  for 
a participation  in  Wyatt  s rebellion, 


but  pardoned  by  Elizabeth  and  after- 
wards entrusted  by  her  with  very 
important  offices, — and  Herbert  Croft, 
Bishop  of  Hereford  166 1 -91,  were  each 
proprietors  of  this  estate. 

The  park  is  celebrated  for  its  beau- 
tiful timber,  particularly  its  oaks 
and  Spanish  chestnuts,  and  from  its 
higher  elevations  commands  most 
extensive  views. 

About  2\  in  from  Croft  Ambrey 
the  high  road  from  Ix*ominster  to 
Ludlow  is  joined  at  Orhtony  5 m. 
from  Ludlow.  This  was  the  Birth- 
place of  Adam  de  Orleton,  Bishop  of 
Hereford  1317-27,  one  of  the  most 
active  agents  of  the  barons  in  their 
wars  against  Edward  II.  When  ap- 
plication was  made  to  him  by  the 
governors  of  Berkeley  in  reference  to 
the  murder  of  the  king,  he  is  said  to 
have  returned  this  oracular  reply, 
the  ambiguity  of  which  lies  in  its 
optional  punctuation  : — 

“Edvardum  occidere  nolite  timere  bonum  eat.” 

Having  gained  the  favour  of  Ed- 
ward III.  so  far  as  to  be  employed  as 
ambassador  to  Fiance,  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Winchester  diocese,  where 
he  died  1345.  Thomas  Blount, 
auth  »r  of  4 Jocular  Teuures,’  a 1 Law 
Dictionary,*  and  other  w’orks,  was  a 
native  of  this  parish,  and  died  here 
1679.  Orleton  Court  an  old  tim- 
ber mansion  of  the  16th  centy., 
curious  for  its  external  quaintness 
as  well  as  the  arched  and  panelled 
beams  and  fine  carved  mantelpieces 
of  its  principal  chambers,  is  still 
possessed  by  his  lineal  descendant, 
William  Blount,  of  Orehes  Hill, 
Berks,  a bencher  of  Gray’s  Inn. 
Another  and  earlier  timbered  house 
of  eight  gables  claims  to  have  given 
birth  to  Adam  de  Orleton.  From 
Orleton  the  tourist  may  proceed  to 
WcxiFERTON  Junc.  St&t.,  and  by  rail 
to  Ludlow,  or  else  by  road  1J  m.  to 
Richard's  Castle , where  the  county 
of  Salop  is  re-entered. 

1 m.  to  the  1.,  in  a pretty  dingle 
under  the  Vignals,  are  the  ruins  of 
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the  Castle , erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  probiibly  by 
Richard  Scrupe  or  Scroll,  whose 
grandson,  Hugo  Fitz  Osborne,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  married  Kustachia 
do  Save,  and  left  her  surname  to  his 
descendants,  one  of  whom  married 
a Mortimer.  Sir  John  Talbot,  a 
member  of  the  Kccleswall  line,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Talbot  by  Joan 
do  Mortimer,  a coheiress  of  Richard’s 
Castle:  which  was  granted  by 

£dward  VI.  to  Nicholas  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  leaded  to  Rowland 
Bradshaw' ; by  him  it  was  sold  (ac- 
cording to  Blount)  to  Richard  Sal- 
way,  in  whose  family  it  still  con- 
tinues. Some  part  of  the  keep  and 
walls  still  remain,  yet  so  concealed 
by  the  luxuriant  wood  about  them 
as  scarcely  to  be  discovered  until  they 
are  nearly  approached.  Upon  the 
eminence  near  the  castle  a body  of 
Royalists,  under  Sir  T.  liundesford, 
was  defeated  in  1645  by  an  inferior 
force,  commanded  by  Col.  Birch. 

Underneath  the  castle  is  a Hone - 
well.  “ Beneath  this  castle,  Nature, 
which  nowhere  disporteth  itself  more 
in  stirring  wonders  than  in  waters, 
hath  brought  forth  a pretty  well, 
which  is  always  full  of  little  fish- 
bones, or  as  some  think  of  small  frog- 
bones,  although  they  be  from  time  to 
time  drawn  quite  out  of  it,  whence  it 
is  called  Bonewell.’’ — Camden . 

Drayton  also  notices  it:  — 

“With  utrangr  and  sundry  tales 
Of  all  thr-ir  wondrous  things : and  not  the  least 
of  Wales 

Of  that  prodigious  ►pring  (bis  wondering  as 
bo  pa*t) 

That  little  babes  bones  continually  doth  cast'' 
—7th  Hook. 

This  phenomenon  is  explained  by 
Sir  R.  Murchison.  44  It  results  from 
the  u.Html  sloping  position  of  the  Lud- 
low Rocks,  whicn,  whilst  it  desic- 
cates the  higher  parts  of  the  ridges, 
tends  to  produce  natural  springs  near 
the  foot  of  these  inclined  planet, 
wherever  the  stmt  i are  affected  by 
faults  near  the  junction  of  the  rock 


and  old  red  sandstone.  The  faults, 
however,  act  here  particularly  as 
dams  to  the  water,  and  occasion 
springs.” 

The  church,  a fine  old  structure 
adjoining  the  castle,  1ms  some  beau- 
1 1 tii  1 painted  glass.  It  is  also  mem- 
orable as  having  a detached  belfry, 
formerly  surmounted  by  a spire, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  before 
the  time  of  Blount  s MS  History. 

Immediately  under  the  crest  of 
the  Vignals  is  Hay  Park , a richly- 
wooded  valley  of  1500  acres,  rendered 
memorable  ns  the  scone  of  Milton’s 
4 Comus,’  where  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water’s children  were  benighted  as 
they  were  on  their  way — 

“ to  attend  their  father’s  state 
And  new  entrusted  sceptre.” 

The  small  stream  which  runs  through 
it  is  culled  the  “Sunny  Gutter/’ 
where — 

“ Fairies  at  bottom  trip 
By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  trim.- 

The  pedestrian  should  not  omit 
ascending  the  Vinnals,  Vignals  or 
Vignolles,  from  the  summit  of  which 
the  panoramic  view  is  very  extensive, 
embracing  most  of  the  Shropshire 
and  Radnorshire  hills. 

1 m.  from  Richard’s  Castle  (on  rt) 
is  Moirr  Park  (Jonas  Foster,  Esq.), 
purchased  from  the  Lyttletons  in 
1 650,  by  Richard  Kalwoy,  a Major  in 
the  Parliamentary  army,  ambassador 
to  Constantinople  1654,  and  M.P.  from 
1650-60,  with  whose  descendants  it 
continued  down  to  1874,  when  it  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Foster,  who  has  rebuilt 
the  mansion.  ( Handbook  for  Hert- 
fordshire.) 

From  hence  it  is  2 m.  to  Ludlow. 

/3.  To  Down  ton  and  Leintwardine 
the  Wigmoro  road  is  followi»d  over 
Mary  Knoll  to  within  1 m.  of  Aston, 
then  turn  to  the  rt.  over  Barrington 
Common  and  cross  the  Teme  at  Bow 
Bridge  to  the  village  of  l)owntun% 
beautifully  situnted  on  tho  1.  hunk 
of  tho  Tome,  which  hero  scrjien- 
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tines  through  a most  picturesque 
glen.  There  is  a camp  immediately 
opposite  the  bridge. 

About  1}  m.  higher  up  the 
glen,  and  6 m.  from  Ludlow,  is 
Downton  Castle  (A.  R.  Houghton 
Knight,  Esq.),  erected  1774-8  by  the 
celebrated  scholar,  Richard  Payne 
Knight,  and  subsequently  the  seat 
of  his  brother,  Andrew  Knight,  ‘27 
years  president  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  to  whom  the  horti- 
culture of  England  and  the  Pomona 
of  Herefordshire  are  so  largely  in- 
debted* The  ca>tle  stands  on  an 
elevated  bank,  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  amphith<  ntre  of  wood,  ad- 
mitting occasional  peeps*  over  a 
varied  and  beautiful  country.  The 
building  is  coni]>osed  of  a micaceous 
sandstone,  raised  on  the  estate,  and 
is  ornamented  with  Gothic  towers 
and  battlements  without,  and  with 
Grecian  ceilings,  colours,  and  en- 
tablatures within— a singularity  of 
formation  which  entailed  much  se- 
vere criticism  on  the  taste  of  the 
classic  owner.  In  a subsequent  pub- 
lication, 4 An  Analytical  Enquiry 
into  the  Principles  of  Taste/  he 
observed,  “that  though  his  example 
had  not  been  much  followed,  he  had 
every  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  the  success  of  the  experiment, 
lie  having  at  once  the  advantage  of  a 
picturesque  object  and  of  an  elegant 
and  convenient  building,  though  le>s 
perfect  in  both  respects  than  if  he 
had  executed  it  at  a maturer  age. 
It  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of 
receiving  alterations  and  additions  in 
almost  every  direction,  without  any 
injury  to  its  genuine  and  original 
character.”  The  castle  has  been 
somewhat  altered  by  the  present 
owner,  Andrew  Johnes  Rouse  Bough- 
ton  Knight,  Esq.,  who  has  sub>ti- 
tuted  stone  mullions  for  the  sash 
windows.  The  interior  is  fitted  up 
with  great  taste,  and  there  is  a well- 
selected  gallery  of  pictures,  by 
eminent  masters,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  : — 


Tho  Cradle  Picture  (from  tho 
Orleans  Gallery  . — Rembrandt.  Tho 
Assassin,  or  Rembrandt  s Cook. — 
Rembrawlt.  The  Holy  Family. — 
Rembrandt.  A Horse  — Vandyrk . 
Dog  and  Cat.  Cock  and  Hen. — Both 
by  Snyders.  Head  of  Grotius. — 
Rubens.  Three  Landscapes. — A.  and 
V.  Wouvermans.  Ruth  and  Boa/.. — 
rl\niers.  Woman  Spinning. — G.  Dow. 
Landscape  with  Sunset,  und  Cattle 
Drinking. — A.  Pynnker.  Rape  of 
the  Sabines. — Elsheimer.  Landscape. 
— Titian.  Diana  visiting  the  Tomb 
of  Endymion. — Titian.  Portrait  of 
a Lady  of  the  Malapicri  Family. — 
Giorgone.  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Ber- 
nardo di  Divitio. — Raphael.  Adora- 
tion of  Shepherds.—  A.  Mantegna. 
Time  admonishing  Beauty. — Domeni - 
rhino.  Landscape. — Claude.  Portrait 
of  Cistercian  Monk. — Spagmletto. 

The  course  of  the  Teme  through 
the  grounds,  a length  of  3 m.,  is  sur- 
pass* d in  the  beauty  and  wildness 
of  its  scenery  by  very  few  villages 
iu  England. 

“ The  best  approach  to  ev’ry  beauteous  scene 
Is  when  It'll  least  i xpected  or  forest  en ; 
Where  nought  occurs  to  anticipate  surprise 
Or  bring  the  landscape  piecemeal  to  the 
eyes.” — R.  P.  Knight. 

The  so-called  Downton  walks 
abound  in  rare  lichens  and  fungi ; 
which  render  them  a favourite  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Woolhope  and  kin- 
dred field  clubs. 

The  rustic  bridge  at  the  Hay 
Mill  has  almost  a Swiss  character. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Teme,  below 
the  castle,  are  the  remains  of  an  iron 
forge,  from  which  large  fortunes  were 
derived  by  the  grandfather  of  Mr. 
P'yne  Knight,  and  his  partner  Mr. 
Walker.  The  ore  was  in  those  days 
conveyed  by  horses  and  mules  from 
Staffordshire  to  be  smelted  in  the 
timber-abounding  district  of  Down- 
ton. 

From  hence  the  tourist  rnay  either 
follow  the  road  to  Ludlow  by  Oakley 
Park  and  Bromfield,  or  proceed  to 
Hopton  Heath  Stat.t  passing  through 
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2J  m.  Leinticardine , a well-built  vil- 
lage, pleasantly  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Teme  with  the  Chin.  The 
Red  Lion  is  a comfortable  Inn%  much 
praised  by  anglers  who  frequent  this 
s|)ot  for  trout  and  grayling  tishing. 
Tickets  for  the  preserved  waters  are 
obtained  from  the  landlord  of  the 
inn,  on  payment  of  a small  fee 
to  the  funds  of  the  club,  which 
has  always  been  regarded  as  con- 
ferring valuable  privileges  on  its 
members. 

Leintwardine  moveover  claims  to 
be  identical  with  the  Roman  station 
of  Bravinium,  the  vallum  of  which 
is  traceable  in  the  lines  of  the  town 
ditch,  and,  after  passing  the  chancel 
of  the  ch.,  runs  parallel  with  the 
Watling  Street.  Roman  bricks  and 
pottery,  with  other  relics,  have  been 
found  in  the  village;  a mile  and  a 
half  from  which,  across  the  river, 
is  Brandon  Camp,  while  Coxwall 
Knoll,  a Silurian  battle-ground,  lies 
on  the  Shropshire  hank  of  the  Teme, 
nearer  to  Walford  and  Brampton 
Bryan. 

The  Perp.  church , restored  in 
1865,  is  a handsome  building, 
consisting  of  a lofty  nave,  with 
clerestory,  aisles,  chancel,  and  good 
sedilia.  The  steeple  is  ovi  r the  S. 
porch.  The  font  is  of  earlier  date. 
In  the  chancel  is  a monument  to 
Gen.  Sir  B.  Tarleton,  M.P.  lor  Liver- 
pool, 1790-1812.  The  reredos  was 
much  admired  by  Mr.  Blore. 

From  Ludlow  the  rlv.  continues 
its  course,  in  a N.W.  direction,  up 
the  vale  of  the  Teme  for  a short  dis- 
tance, ami  then  up  that  of  the  Ony. 
A mineral  branch  to  Clee  Hill  is 
given  off  on  the  rt.  immediately  after 
leaving  the  station,  and  the  Corvo  is 
crossed  close  to  its  junction  w ith  the 
Teme. 

26  m.  (from  Hereford)  is  Bnmjield 
Stat.f  the  Ludlow*  race-course  being 
hard  by  on  rt  The  village  is  to  the 
1.,  and  contains  an  interesting  ch. 
belonging  to  the  ancient  Priory  of 


BromfiehL  It  consists  of  E.  Eng. 
nave  with  N.  aisle,  and  a tower  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  aisle,  its  lower  por- 
tion forming  a porch.  At  the  E.  and 
N.  of  the  chancel  are  two  large  plain 
Norman  blocked  arches,  showing  ap- 
parently that  the  ch.  was  once  cruci- 
form. On  the  S.  side  of  the  ch.  are 
sumo  domestic  buildings,  probably 
remnants  of  a house  built  out  of  the 
conventual  erection.  There  is  also 
an  arched  gateway  remaining.  Brom- 
field  was  a Benedictine  monastery, 
founded  early  in  the  Pith  cent.,  and 
was  annexed  to  the  Abbey  of  St, 
Peters,  at  Gloucester,  in  1155.  A 
chapel ry  (Hal lord)  of  Brotufield, 
an  old  church,  with  nave,  chan- 
cel and  small  tower,  lies  nearer 
Craven  Arms  on  the  bank  of  tho 
Teme.  Close  to  Bromtield  village 
is 

Oahley  Park  (Baron  Windsor, 
whose  father's  family  has  been  seated 
here  since  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.).  In  the  interior  of  the  house, 
which  is  beautifully  situated,  over- 
looking the  Teme,  is  a gallery,  sup- 
porting an  entablature,  the  frieze  of 
which  is  taken  from  the  Phygalian 
marbles  discovered  by  Mr.  Cockerell. 
The  park  is  splendidly  wooded,  and 
contains  some  oaks  known  as  “ the 
Druidical  Oaks.”  There  is  also  much 
fine  ornamental  timber,  including 
Spanish  chesnut,  silver  spruce  tirs, 
Pinus  cemhni , P.  Douqlasii , Welting- 
tonia  gigantea , &c.,  besides  groves 
and  clumps  of  very  ancient  oaks. 
Connected  with  the  parish  of  Brom- 
tield and  the  part  of  it  lying  in  the 
direction  of  Dowmton  Castle  is  a 
legend  of  certain  “Crawl  Meadows” 
which  were  the  sole  dower  her  angry 
sire  would  give  to  a devoted  maiden, 
determined  to  bestow  herself  on  a 
pennylcss  knight.  She  was  to  bo 
cut  off  with  so  much  land  as  she 
could  cruwl  over  betwixt  night  and 
morning;  and  under  the  influence 
of  love,  zeal,  and  staunch  endeavour, 
managed  within  the  prescribed  time 
to  reach  half-way  to  Downton.  The 
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story  is  a curious  parallel  to  that  of 
the  44  Tichborne  Dole.” 

Nearly  1 m.  rt.  of  the  stat.,  on  the 
border  of  the  Corve,  is  Staunton  Lacyy 
minutely  described  in  Domesday  as 
belonging  to  Roger  do  Lacy,  with 
whose  powerful  family  it  remained 
till  two  coheiressess,  Matilda  and 
Margaret,  in  1241  carried  the  de 
Lacy  lands  to  John  de  Verdon  and 
Geoffrey  de  Genevill.  The  ch.  is 
cruciform,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
earlier  than  the  Conquest.  In  the 
nave  and  N.  transept  is  Romanesque 
work,  marked  by  pilaster  steps — 
and  the  chancel  is  E.  Eng.  “ Here 
are  some  very  important  Dec.  altera- 
tions. From  the  lantern  arches 
being  of  that  date,  while  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower  is  E.  Eng.,  we 
may  infer  that  the  upper  part  was 
an  addition  to  the  Romanesque  struc- 
ture, and  that  it  was  afterwards 
underpinned  and  the  Dec.  arches 
inserted.  At  the  same  time  a S. 
aisle  was  added  to  the  nave,  and 
other  alterations  made  in  detail." — 
Comb.  Arch.  Journ . The  ch.  has 
been  restored , and  possesses  a hand- 
some reredos,  a pulpit  of  Caen 
stone,  and  a stained-glass  window 
by  Evans. 

44  Stanton  Lacy  was  formerly  free 
from  hundredal  subjection.  Its 
seigneural  lords  claimed  to  have  a 
gallows,  to  hold  pleas  of  bloodshed 
and  hue  and  cry  and  to  assize  beer : 
ns  well  as  under  writ  of  right  to  try 
all  civil  causes  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion.”— Anderson. 

28  m.  At  Onibury  Stat.  the  dale 
becomes  contracted  and  very  prettily 
wooded  to 

31  m.  Craven  Arms  Junc.,  where 
the  Central  Wales,  the  Bishop’s 
Castle,  and  the  Wenlock  rlys.  join 
the  main  line  (Rte.  6).  On  the  hill 
to  the  1.  is  Sibdon  Castle , the  seat 
of  J.  Baxter,  Esq.  The  antiquary 
must  retrace  his  steps  for  1 in.  to 
the  fine  old  castle  of  Stokesay.  an 
extremely  interesting  relic,  which 


is  a striking  object  on  the  rt.  of 
the  rly.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  in  England  of  a castel- 
lated mansion  of  the  13th  cent. — 
a record  existing,  in  1291,  of  “per- 
mission given  to  Lawrence  do  Lud- 
low to  crenellate  his  castle  of 
Stokesay.*’  The  courtyard  is  of  an 
irregularly  oblong  form,  and  onco 
contained  a covered  well,  now  de- 
stroyed. On  the  W.  side,  opposite 
the  fine  old  timber  gate-tower,  is  the 
house,  the  tower  at  the  S.  end  of 
which  is  connected  by  a passago 
with  the  centre  of  the  main  building, 
formed  by  the  hall.  The  tower 
is  an  irregular  polygon  of  three 
stories,  lighted  by  lancet  windows, 
and  surmounted  by  a battlemented 
parapet.  In  the  lower  story  the 
openings  of  the  windows  are  placed 
obliquely,  so  as  to  prevent  the  assail- 
ants shooting  their  arrows  inside. 
The  hall  is  51  ft.  by  31  ft.,  and 
lighted  on  the  W.  by  four  large 
windows  looking  over  the  moat. 
It  has  a fine  open-work  timber 
roof,  resting  on  large  upright 
stone  corbels  with  E.  E.  mouldings. 
At  the  S.  end  a square  trefoil- 
headed doorway  leads  to  the  lower 
apartments  of  this  wing.  The  prin- 
cipal apartment  or  solar,  which  is 
over  the  cellar  and  in  the  N.  wing, 
has  a good  lfith-centy.  fireplace,  and 
is  lighted  by  no  fewer  than  8 win- 
dows. In  this  room  the  stone  arch 
is  surmounted  by  an  elaborately 
carved  m an  tel  piece,  which,  with  the 
wainscot  which  covers  the  walls,  is 
not  earlier  than  Charles  II.  Ad- 
joining the  hall  is  the  cellar,  from 
which  a tower  with  very  thick  walls 
projects  over  the  moat.  There  is  a 
fine  gate-tower  of  timber,  the  upper 
story  projecting  over  the  lower,  and 
adorned  with  rather  grotesque  carv- 
ings. The  tower  and  hall  are  partly 
in  ruins  and  partly  used  for  furin 
offices.  From  the  nature  of  the 
buildings  and  the  position,  Stokesay 
was  evidently  not  intended  for  an 
offensive  fortress,  but  merely  for  a 
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strong  domestic  residence.  The 
history  of  Stokesay  is  not  very  im- 
portant. From  the  De  Ludlows  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Ver- 
nons of  Haddon  Hall, and  then  to  the 
Earls  of  Craven.  During  the  Civil 
W ar  it  was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  but 
surrendered  to  the  ParliamenUirians 
after  a short  siege.  On  the  brow  of 
the  wooded  hill  to  the  E.  is  a large 
rectangular  earthwork,  known  as 
Norton  Camp.  There  are  also  truces 
of  defensive  works  on  the  other  side 
the  valley  at  Yeo  or  View  Edge. 

Craven  Arms , now  an  important 
railway  junction,  is  a roadside 
Jim,  plaeed  at  the  junction  of  the 
Shrewsbury,  Ludlow,  and  Knighton 
roads.  It  is.  however,  a convenient 
lmlting-place  for  the  geologist,  or  the 
tourist,  who  wishes  to  explore  Corve- 
dale,  A pi-dale,  or  the  scenery  of 
Wenlock  Edge.  The  botanist  will 
find  in  this  neighbourhood  Lathraa 
squamaria  (Norton  Camp),  Myrrh  is 
odorata  (Stokesay),  E pi  part  is  grand  i- 
flora,  Paris  quadri  folia , Polygonum 
viriparumt  Astrantia  major  (Stoke 
Wood). 

At  the  village  of  Wistanstow,  a 
little  further  on,  where  the  nave 
and  transepts  of  the  fine  old  cruci- 
form churches  have  recently  under- 
gone restoration,  and  a carved  oak 
roof  of  Pt-rp.  work  has  been  brought 
to  light,  the  brunch  to  Much  Wenlock 
is  given  off  on  rt.  'Rte.  6).  H’t>- 

tnnstmr  Hall  (W.  Phillips,  Esq.). 

At  35  j m.  Marshbrook  Stat n the 
valley  begins  to  close  in  again. 

On  rt.,  1 m , is  Acton  Scott  Ch. 
and  llall  (Mrs.  Stackhouse  Acton, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  T.  Andrew 
Knigjit  of  Down  ton  Castle,  and  a 
contributor  to  the  illustrations  of  his 
• Pomona  Herefordensis.').  Acton 
Scott  Hall  is  said  to  have  l>ecn  built 
in  1567  by  Edward  Acton,  and  its 
resemblance  to  the  White  Hall, 
Shrewsbury,  begun  in  1576,  favours 
this  surm'se. 

The  wo  sled  banks  on  each  side  the 


rly.  soon  give  pluce  to  a more  open 
valley  bounded  by  lofty  hills,  the 
culminating  )>oints  of  which  are  seen 
to  great  advantage  at 

38  m.  Church  Stretton  Stat.  ( Hotel : 
Church  Stretton,  good).  This  is  a most 
picturesque  little  spot,  lying  directly 
under  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  steep 
sides  of  the  f,ongmynd , which,  with 
its  deep  gullies  and  cross  valleys, 
forms  the  most  important  range  of 
mountains  in  Shropshire,  rising  to 
the  height  of  from  1400  to  1600  ft. 
Immediately  opposite  are  the  hills 
of  Ragleth,  Hope  Dowdier,  Caer 
Caradoc,  and  the  Lawley,  all  nearly 
as  high,  but  more  broken  in  their 
outline.  These  chains  of  eminences 
afford  to  the  lover  of  scenery  ample 
reasons  for  making  Church  Stretton 
his  head-quarters— though  it  is  prin- 
cipally to  the  geologist  that  the 
neiglibourluxxl  is  so  deeply  interest- 
ing. Speaking  of  the  Longmvnd, 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  says,  “ This 
semi-mountainous  mass  is  found  to 
be  composed  of  the  most  ancient 
recognizable  sediments  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  Ranging  from  N.N.E.  to 
S.S.W.,  they  stand  lx»ldly  out  from  be- 
neath the  surrounding  Silurian  depo- 
sits, of  which  they  form  the  mineral 
axis.  The  lowest  strata  of  the  Long- 
mynd,  or  those  forming  the  base 
of  their  eastern  escarpment,  range 
along  the  western  side  of  the  Stret- 
ton valley.  The  whole  of  the  series 
can  be  well  observed,  together  with 
the  order  of  sujierposition,  along  the 
banks  of  the  small  brook  which 
descends  by  the  Carding -mill  to 
Church  Stretton,  and  in  other 
jiarallcl  transverse  gullies.  Quartz 
veins  occur  here  and  there  — but, 
on  the  whole,  these  strata  consist 
of  sandstone  rock,  both  schistose 
and  gritty,  and  often  finely  lami- 
nated. in  which  the  linos  of  deposit, 
and  even  the  rippled  surfaces  of  the 
b<sis.are  distinctly  visible— the  mass 
)>eing  scarcely  affected  by  any  slaty 
clearago.” 
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For  many  years  the  beds  of  the 
Longmynd  were  believed  to  be 
utterly  unfossil iferous.  but  Mr.  Snl- 
tor  eventually  found  in  them  traces 
of  fuci,  some  annelid  or  worm-tubes, 
and  a portion  of  a trilobite,  named 
Palscopyge.  On  the  west  Hanks  of 
the  Longmynd.  which  extends  into 
Montgomeryshire,  is  a very  sym- 
metrical ascending  order  of  strata 
from  the  Cambrian  rocks  into  those 
of  the  Lower  Silurian ; but  on  the 
E.  or  Church  Stretton  side  there 
is  a great  fault  estimated  by  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  at  not  less  than 
2000  ft.,  the  place  of  the  intervening 
strata  being  taken  by  igneous  rocks. 
We  find,  therefore,  that  the  Caradoc 
range,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of 
igneous  and  altered  rocks,  for  the 
eruption,  having  taken  place  after 
the  deposition  of  the  sediments,  has 
altered  the  schists  into  clay  slates, 
and  the  sandstones  into  quartz  rock. 
The  only  portion  which  has  escaped 
the  effects  of  this  fault,  is  a small 
patch  of  Upper  Silurian,  or  Wenlock 
limestone,  that  occurs  at  Botville, 
a little  higher  up  the  valley,  and  is 
curiously  wedged  between  the  Cam- 
brian rocks  of  the  Longmynd  and 
those  of  the  Caradoc  group.  The 
views  from  the  summit  of  the  Cara- 
doc hills  are  very  charming,  ranging 
to  the  E.  over  the  Wenlock  Edge 
and  the  intervening  valley  of  Ape- 
dale.  To  the  N.  the  rounded  boss 
of  the  Wrekin  rises  grandly  up,  and 
westward  the  view  is  bounded  by 
the  Longmynd  range.  This  range 
also  furnishes  numbers  of  beautiful 
excursions,  and  particularly  one  to 
the  village  of  Ratlinghope , a priory 
or  cell  of  Wigmore  as  early  as  1209, 
between  5 and  6 m.  distant,  the  road 
lying  up  the  gully  known  as  the 
Devil's  Mouth  and  then  crossing  the 
top  of  the  hill  at  the  Rorttcay.  This 
was  an  ancient  British  track  leading 
from  Castle  Hill,  near  Lebotwood,  to 
Billing’s  Hill,  an  entrenchment  near 
Bishop’s  Castle.  “ A perambulation 
of  this  part  of  the  forest,  made  in 


1278,  relating  especially  to  Lyd- 
bury  North,  speaks  of  the  king’s 
highway  on  ‘ Longcmunde,’  which, 
no  doubt,  means  the  Portway.” — 
Wright.  Although  the  Longmynd 
range  does  not  offer  any  very  ardu- 
ous task  to  the  ordinary  moun- 
taineer, it  has  a reputation  for  being 
somewhat  dangerous  at  times  in 
consequence  of  fogs  and  the  preci- 
pitous character  of  the  passes.  “Tho 
last  fair  in  the  year  held  at  Church 
Stretton  is  popularly  distinguished 
by  the  rather  significant  name 
of  1 Dead  Man’s  Fair,’  on  account, 
it  is  said,  of  the  number  of  men 
who,  after  attending  it,  have 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  return 
home  over  the  hills  in  the  dark 
nights  of  early  winter.”  In  18G5, 
the  llev.  D.  Carr,  of  llatlinghope, 
nearly  lost  his  life  in  a snowstorm, 
having  been  24  hours  on  the  bill. 
There  are  numerous  camps  and 
earthworks  in  the  neigh bourhood. 
They  are  to  be  found  on  the  summit 
of  Caer  Caradoc,  where  arc  very 
perfect  ditches  5 to  6 ft.  deep  ; at 
Broekhnrst,  1 m.  below  Church 
Stretton,  and  at  Bodtmry  Ring,  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill  above — the 
latter  a fortified  British  station,  47 
paces  from  W.  to  E.,  and  95  paces 
from  N.  to  S.  The  Castle  Ring , 
above  Ratlinghopc,  is  oval,  contains 
in  its  area  1J  acre,  and  is  en- 
circled by  one  ditch  only,  the 
general  height  of  the  vallum  being 
about  10  ft.  On  W.  and  8.  the 
ascent  is  precipiious,  and  the  fosse 
slight;  but  on  the  E.,  where  the 
ground  falls  gently,  the  works  are 
more  elevated.  Another  camp,  due 
S.  of  Castle  Bing,  lies  between  it 
and  Bilbilch  Gutter,  which  two  posi- 
tions it  connects.  The  Watling  St. 
also  runs  up  the  valley  in  its  course 
from  Kenchester  (Magna)  to  Wrox e- 
ter  (Uriconium  . The  name  of  Stret- 
ton betokens  its  proximity.  Church 
Stretton  itself  is  a straggling  little 
place,  with  the  ch .,  an  old  squaie- 
towered  building,  iu  the  centre.  It 
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is  cruciform,  with  an  image  of  St. 
Lawrence  in  the  E.  angle  of  the 
tower.  The  doorway  is  of  Norm.  date. 
In  the  interior  is  a carved  oak  figure 
of  Christ  and  an  E.  window  : sul>- 
jects,  St.  Stephen.  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
John.  The  grounds  and  gardens  of 
the  Rectory  are  charmingly  wooded, 
and  abound  in  beautiful  walks  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hill.  The  old 
Market  Hall,  of  black-and-white 
timbered  work,  like  that  at  Wenloek, 
was  built  by  Bonham  Norton,  a 
London  stationer,  in  lb  17, and  tuken 
down  in  1839.  At  Church  Stretton 
was  bom  Dr.  Roger  Mainwaring, 
chaplain  to  Charles  I.  and  Bp.  of 
St.  David’s.  It  is  a charming  walk 
of  2 m.  to  Hope  Boicdler , the  ch. 
of  which  has  been  wholly  rebuilt, 
to  All  Stretton , about  2 m.  N., 
situated  at  the  entrance  to  one  of 
the  gullies  or  “ gutters ; " or  to 
llorderley , at  the  S.W.  end  of  the 
Longmynd,  where  the  scenery  is 
most  picturesque.  At  Stretton  there 
was  formerly  a royal  castle,  on  the 
site  still  known  as  Brockhurst  Castle, 
Caer  Caradoc,  one  of  the  later  strong- 
holds of  the  Silurian  Caraetacus, 
towers  above  the  Rly.  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  town. 

Distances.  — Shrewsbury,  13  m.  ; 
Hereford,  38;  Craven  Anns,  7; 
Stokesay,  8 ; Ratlinghope,  b ; Hope 
Bowdler,  2 ; Cardington,  4. 

At  Church  Stretton  the  watershed 
is  crossed,  and  the  stream  runs  N. 

At  41$  m.  JjebotiDood  Stat .,  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  a deserted  coal- 
pit show  that  the  tourist  is  traversing 
the  Shrewsbury  coal-field.  ( Intro- 
duction, p.  viii.)  A quarter  of  a 
mile  W.N.W.  of  Lebotwood  ch.  is 
tin*  ('axtb  Hill,  brlirved  by  Mr. 
Hartshome  to  have  been  an  explo- 
ratory mound,  partly  natural  but 
more  largely  artificial.  It  is  40  ft. 
above  the*  plain,  and  265  ft.  in  length. 
It  was  connected  by  the  Portway 
with  Billing's  Hill,  2 miles  S.E.  of 
Bishop's  Custle. 


[1  m.  from  Lebotwood,  on  rt.,  is 
Jjongnor  Hull  (Col.  Corbett),  and 
5 m.  to  E.  of  that  is  Acton  Burnell , 
the  seat  of  Sir  C.  F.  Smythe,  Bart., 
whose  ancestry  have  held  it  from 
Charles  II.'s  time,  when  Sir  Edward 
Smythe,  Knt..  of  Durham,  married 
the  heiress  of  Sir  Richard  Lee,  of 
Acton  Burnell.  The  house  is  a fine 
Grecian  building  of  white  stone, 
overlooking  a beautifully  wooded 
jmrk  and  the  distant  hills  of  the 
I .aw  ley  and  the  Wrekin.  Near  the 
house  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Acton  Burnell , of  the  date 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  centy., 
with  geometrical  tracery  in  the 
windows  and  mouldings  of  some- 
what later  Dec.  style.  Mr.  Parker 
points  out  the  great  resemblance 
l>etween  Acton  Burnell  and  the 
Bishop's  Palace  at  Wells,  both  by 
the  same  builder.  In  shape  it  is  a 
parallelogram,  having  a Muall  square 
tow’er  at  each  angle.  The  walls  are 
very  thick,  and  on  the  W.  are 
lighted  by  small  square  windows. 
On  the  N.  side  is  the  hall,  occu- 
pying an  upper  story,  and  lighted 
by  three  large  transomed  windows. 
The  upper  part  of  the  S.  side  has 
been  roofed  over  for  a bam,  but,  in 
Mr.  Parker's  opinion,  the  private 
chapel  would  have  stood  here.  The 
principal  front  and  entrance  are  on 
the  E.  “ Here  it  was  that,  when 
King  Edward  I.  held  his  Par- 
liament in  1283,  the  nobles  were 
assembled,  while  the  Commons  sat 
in  a large  bam  hard  by.  The 
memory  of  this  event  still  lives 
in  the  statutes  passed  hero,  pro- 
perly called  4 Statutum  do  Mer* 
catoribus,'  but  more  particularly 
known  as  the  Statute  of  Acton  Bur- 
nell; of  which  Lord  Campbell  says 
that  the  subject  was  as  well  under- 
stood in  Chancellor  Burnell's  days  as 
in  those  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Lynd- 
hurst.  It  was  passed  hem  on  the 
12th  of  October,  and  provided  that 
debtors  in  I»ndon,  York,  and  Bristol, 
should  appear  before  the  different 
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Mayors  nml  agree  upon  a certain 
day  of  payment,  otherwise  an  exe- 
cution might  be  issued  against  their 
goods/’ — Burke.  Only  a couple  of 
gables  are  left  of  the  old  Parliament 
House,  the  hall  of  the  elder  castle, 
which  must  have  been  the  sce  ne 
of  the  gathering,  as  the  later  castle 
was  not  commenced  until  the  year 
after. 

The  founder  of  the  castle  and 
estate  was  Sir  Robert  Burnell, 
some  time  tutor  to  the  Prince  (after- 
wards Edward  I.),  who  made  him 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Lord  Treasurer  and  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  1292.  From  his  ex- 
perience as  a diplomatist,  he  was 
much  employed  by  Edward  I.  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Welsh  Marches. 
Philip  Burnell,  the  Bishop’s  nephew 
and  heir,  was  a spendthrift,  and  the 
family  of  the  Burnells  seems  to 
have  died  out  in  the  loth  centy., 
when  the  property  came,  through  a 
daughter,  to  the  Lovells,  by  one  of 
whom  it  was  forfeited  on  account 
of  his  loyalty  to  Richard  III.  It 
then  fell  to  the  Crown,  and  was 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  of  Flodden  renown.  In 
the  ch.,  which  adjoins  the  house,  and 
is  of  singular  interest  and  beauty,  is 
a brass  and  effigy  to  Nicholas  de 
Handlo,  who  assumed  the  name  and 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Burnells 
in  1360.  About  1J  m.  W.  of  Acton 
Burnell  is  the  village  of  Frodesley , 
which  possesses  one  of  the  oldest 
parish  registers  in  Shropshire,  com- 
mencing March  25, 1547.  Frodesley 
Hall  is  an  Elizabethan  building, 
dated  1594,  and  built  by  Edward 
Scriven,  whose  son  Richard  re- 
ceived from  Charles  I.,  on  one  of 
his  visits  to  Shropshire,  the  heirloom 
of  a pair  of  embroidered  gauntlets. 
The  bracketing  of  the  corners  of  the 
upper  story  is  uncommon.  It  is  now 
occupied  as  a farmhouse.  The  late 
Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  of  Mooltan 
celebrity,  was  born  at  the  Rectory. 
The  ch.  is  modem.  The  Roman 
[Shropshire  & Cheshire .] 


Watling  Street  runs  for  2 miles 
through  the  parish. 

From  Acton  Burnell  the  visitor 
may  join  the  Severn  Valley  Rly.  at 
Cound  Stat.,  4 m.  distant. 

2 m.  to  the  N.  of  Acton  Burnell  is 
Pitchford  village,  which  derives  its 
name  from  a natural  bituminous 
spring.  Marmaduke  Rawdon  of 
Yorke,  in  his  tour  (17th  centy.), 
mentions  it.  “ Thir  is  in  this  well 
four  little  hooles,  about  halfe  a yard 
diep,  out  of  which  comes  little  lumps 
of  pitch,  but  that  which  is  att  the 
tope  of  the  well  is  softish,  and 
swimes  upon  the  water  like  tarr,  but 
being  skimd  together  itt  incorpo- 
rates and  is  knead  together  like 
soft  wax  and  becomes  hard.  Of  this 
pitch  they  brought  some  home  with 
them,  which  the  inhabitants  say  is 
more  medicinall  then  other  pitch. 
In  the  Holy  Land  there  are  some 
springs  that  cast  up  a bitumus 
stuffe  like  this.  ’ The  Hall  is  the 
residence  of  J.  Cotes,  Esq.,  who 
acquired  it  by  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and 
is  a very  curious  and  picturesque 
old  house  of  timber  and  plaster- 
work,  built  at  the  commencement 
of  the  16th  centy.  by  William 
Otley,  Sheriff  of  the  county,  whose 
sire  purcha.sed  the  estate  in  1473, 
and  whose  descendants  held  it  till, 
at  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  name, 
it  passed,  in  1807,  to  the  late  Lord 
Liverpool.  Sir  Francis  Otley,  one  of 
its  owners,  was  the  loyal  governor  of 
Shrewsbury  in  the  Civil  War.  Her 
Majesty,  when  Princess  Victoria, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  stayed 
here  with  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  in 
1832.  The  ch*  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  or  Stephen,  as  certain  bits 
of  masonry  in  the  walls  seem  to 
corroborate,  contains  an  oak  figure 
of  a Crusader,  in  chain  armour, 
supposed  to  be  the  effigy  of  one  of 
the  De  Pychfords.  There  is  here  k 
o 
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gigantic  lime-tree,  which  for  cen- 
turies lias  been  used  as  a habitation]. 

A branch  of  it  fell  in  1828  con- 
taining 140,  another  in  1850,  03 
cubic  feet  of  timber. 

A little  before  reaching  Dorrinyton 
Stat .,  44 m.  on  1.  of  the  line,  is 
Setley  Unit  (T.  11.  Hope-Kdwardes, 
Esq.).  The  rly.  now  runs  parallel 
with  the  Cound  Brook  to  46)  m. 
Condover  Stat. 

14  m.  rt.  is  Condover  Tarlt  (Re- 
ginald Cholmondeley,  Esq.),  formerly 
the  sent  of  the  Owens,  whose  ancestor. 
Thomas  Oven,  a Judge  of  Common 
Pleas,  purchased  it  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  He  also  built  the  house, 
a fine  Elizabethan  mansion,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Couiul  Brook.  The  ch. 
has  a N.  transept  with  very  good 
Transition  windows  and  buttre.-ses, 
and  a lofty  square  tower,  and  con- 
tains monuments  to  the  Owen  family, 
and  one  in  particular  by  RoubiWac 
to  Roger  Owen,  1717.  The  village 
is  ancient.  The  parish  register  dates 
from  1557. 

To  the  1.  of  the  rly.  is  Lytli  Hill, 
and  on  the  same  side,  nearer  Shrews- 
bury, iAjOncood  Hall( — Scott,  Esq.) 
From  Shrewsbury  records  we  find 
that  Lythwood  was  a royal  forest. 
Henry  III.  having  granted  a charter 
**  to  the  lessees  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Giles  without  Shrewsbury,  that  they 
have  a horse-load  of  dried  wood,  out 
of  his  wood  of  Line  wood,  for  firing.’ 
The  present  Lythwood  Hall  was 
built  by  a Mr.  Blake  way  with  a prize 
of  20,000/.  which  he  won  in  a lottery 
in  the  last  century.  But  the  money 
soon  went,  and  the  property  had  to 
change  hands.  On  the  rt.  of  the 
rly.  is  Bonier  Pool , a considerable 
sheet  of  water,  on  which  grows 
Schmchzeria  palustris,  a rare  plant, 
and  Vaecinium  oxycoocos. 

At  Coltham . where  the  I/oeomotive 
Dejsirtment  of  the  Railway  Company 
is  maintained,  a junction  is  formed 
with  the  Welch  pool  and  the  Severn 
Valley  Rly.,  and  directly  afterwards 


with  tke  Great  Western  from  Wel- 
lington. The  line  now  crosses  the 
Severn  and  enters  the  general  stat. 
of  Sliretcsbuiy , 51  m.  (Rte.  8.) 


ROUTE  2. 

FROM  LUDLOW  TO  BEWDLEY,  BY 
WOOFERTON  JUNCTION,  TEN- 
BURY,  AND  CLEOBURY  MORTIMER. 

(Rail.) 

From  Ludlow  to  Wooff.rton  Ji  nc. 
see  Rte.  1.  From  hence  a branch 
quits  the  main  line,  running  parallel 
with  the  Teme  River  to 
3 in.  Easton  Court  Stat.  (in  Here- 
fordshire). 

On  rt.  is  the  pretty  ch.  of  Little 
Hereford;  it  is  for  the  most  part  of 
the  date  of  Henry  II.,  and  possesses 
an  early  Norm,  font,  a piscina, 
sedilia  and  over  the  chancel  arch 
remains  of  a fresco  painting  of  the 
Crucifixion.  There  are  monuments 
to  the  Delameres,  who  were  great 
benefactors  to  the  ch.  Bishop 
Willium  of  Hereford  ordered  masses 
for  the  soul  of  Wm.  Delamere,  “pro 
donafione  et  lihertate  ecelesiro  de 
Parva  Hereford.”  There  is  a most 
singular  piscina  by  the  side  of  the 
chancel  arch  near  its  point,  which  was 
evidently  connected  with  the  rood- 
loft,  of  which  the  staircase  still 
exists.  In  the  chancel  is  a monu- 
ment to  the  late  Jos.  Bailey,  M.P.  for 
the  county.  On  1.  is  Easton  Court 
( Edward  ( >tto  Partridge,  Ksq.),  a seat 
of  Sir  J.  Russell  Bailey,  Bart.,  which 
formerly  belong'd  to  the  Delameres 
and  then  to  the  Danacys,  from  whom 
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it  was  purchased  in  1840.  In  the 
library  are  some  arm-chairs  made 
out  of  the  house  at  I/eicester,  where 
King  Richard  slept  the  night  before 
Bnsworth.  In  this  parish,  also,  are 
Lt’dtrych  Farm , once  belonging  to 
tlie  family  of  Benbow,  of  which 
Admiral  Benbow  was  a member ; 
and  Bleatherwood  Courts  an  old 
house  built  by  Christopher  Dansey, 
on  his  marriage  with  Sybil  Dcla- 
mere,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  Upton 
Court  was  an  old  seat  of  the  Kur- 
vers.  The  course  of  the  Teme  is 
extremely  pretty  here,  as  at  Red 
Rock , a little  farther  on.  Crossing 
the  Ledwyche,  the  rly.  re-enters 
Salop  at 

4 m.  Burford  House , a seat  of 
Lord  North  wick,  erected  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  It  has  a short  avenue 
of  elm  trees  in  front.  This  estate 
came  from  the  Mortimers  to  the 
family  of  Come  wall,  who  enjoyed 
it  under  the  designation  of  Barons 
of  Burford.  The  line  ended  in  a 
daughter,  who  married  a Legli  of 
High  Leigh  (Rte.  19),  by  whom  this 
property  was  sold  to  William  Bowles, 
M.P.  for  Bewdley.  The  Lords  of 
Burford  held  the  land  by  barony, 
but  were  not  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment, an  exemption  first  claimed  as 
a privilege,  but  afterwards  lamented 
as  a privation.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  Burford  was  a place  of 
so  much  importance  as  to  possess  a 
weekly  market  and  an  annual  fair  of 
3 days. 

The  E.  Eng.  ch..  consisting  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  rather  massive 
low  western  tower,  though  it  has 
experienced  extensive  alterations, 
possesses  many  points  of  interest. 
Here  is  a very  perfect  piscina,  an 
excellent  Perp.  font,  encaustic  tiles 
dug  up  from  under  the  altar  — and  a 
niche  discovered  in  a similar  way 
under  a monument.  The  screen 
which  separates  the  organ  from  the 
chancel  is  beautifully  carved,  and 
came  from  Louvain.  On  the  N.  wall 


of  the  chancel  extends  a most  inte- 
resting triptych,  executed  Lr>88  by 
Melchior  Salaboss,  on  the  outer 
surface  of  which  the  Apostles  are 
portrayed  in  12  compartments, 
while  in  the  centre  are  full-sized 
paintings  of  Richard  Cornewall  atul 
Janet  his  wife.  Al>ove  is  a repre- 
sentation of  the  heavenly  host,  and 
in  a narrower  panel  underneath  is 
the  recumbent  figure  of  Edmund 
Cornewall,  the  “ Strong  Baron,”  in 
his  shroud.  He  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Cornewall,  and  7 ft.  3 in. 
in  height.  Underneath  a canopy  in 
the  chancel  is  the  recumbent  ala- 
baster efligy  of  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
sister  of  Henry  IV.,  wife  of  John 
Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  after- 
wards of  Sir  J.  Cornewall,  Lord 
Fanhope,  a professional  filter  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  She  died  1426, 
and  was  originally  buried  with  her 
husband  in  White-friars  Ch.,  London. 
Notice  the  elaborate  and  minute 
carving  of  the  folds  of  the  dress. 
In  the  churchyard  is  a wheel-cross 
on  octagonal  base,  restored  by  the 
parishioners  in  1867  in  memory  of 
Miss  Rushout.  Amongst  the  Chro- 
nicles of  Burford  is  one  of  a fight 
between  the  parson  and  Geoffrey 
Young  in  1292,  in  which  the 
latter  struck  the  parson  on  ihe  head 
with  a staff  so  that  he  died  in  3 
weeks.  For  this  offence  Young  was 
outlawed,  as  he  had  no  chattels  to 
be  forfeited.  The  Rectory  is  a 
charmingly  picturesque  (though 
modem)  house  near  the  ch.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Burford  are  Nash 
Court  (G.  Pardoe.  Esq.),  Stohe  Hou*i 
(vacant),  and  Court-of-Uill  (Mrs. 
Hill). 

5J  ni.  Tenbury  Stat.  'in  Wor- 
cestershire). Tenbury  Pop.  1890: 
Hotel : Swan ; very  good  derives 
its  name  from  the  river  which 
divides  Salop  from  Worcestershire, 
and  is  here  crossed  by  a neat 
bridge  of  6 arches.  The  town,  which 
c 2 
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possesses  one  or  two  old  houses,  such 
us  the  Koval  Oak,  in  Broad  Street, 
consists  of  2 streets,  the  chief  being 
Teme  Street,  crossing  each  other  at 
rt.  angles,  and  has  a Spa,  Coni  Ex- 
change, Workhouse,  a Butter  cross 
and  a ch.  within  its  limits.  The 
tower  ami  chancel  are  the  only  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  ch.  erected  in 
the  1 1 th  centy.  The  nave  was  de- 
stroyed in  November,  1770,  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Teme,  which  sur- 
rounds the  ch.-yd.  This  injury  was 
occasioned  by  digging  a grave  near 
the  foot  of  a pillar  supporting  the 
roof  between  the  nave  and  S.  aislo, 
when  the  water,  percolating  through, 
undermined  the  column,  and  threw 
down  that  portion  of  the  edifice.  The 
church,  which  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
chancel,  and  west  tower,  has  been 
can  fully  restored,  and  presents 
several  objects  of  interest.  The  E. 
window  of  5 lights  and  2 single 
lights  in  the  chancel  are  memorial 
windows  of  stained  glass.  The 
aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave 
by  3 arches  with  clustered  columns. 
A curious  monument  is  preserved 
here— the  eftigy  of  a knight,  only 
30  inches  long,  clad  in  chain  mail, 
with  a sureoat  and  sword,  and  his 
legs  crossed.  It  is  on  a raised  tomb 
3 ft.  in  length,  within  a canopy  8 ft. 
high,  and  is  ascribed  to  Sir  John 
Sturmy,  who  joined  the  Crusaders 
under  Richard  I.  At  the  E.  end 
of  the  S.  aisle  are  2 life-size  recum- 
bent figures  of  Thomas  Acton,  Esq., 
and  his  wife,  on  a richly  carved 
bise,  erected  in  1584.  He  is  repre- 
sented with  liis  feet  resting  on 
a boar.  The  advowson  of  Ten- 
burv  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  Sheen  in  Surrey,  and  after  its 
suppression  was  possessed  by  Shake- 
speare's Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  by  whose 
descendants  it  was  sold,  in  1710,  to 
Mr.  Read,  whose  youngest  daughter 
was  the  mother  of  Sir  Thomas 
I^awrence. 

A mineral  spring  was  discovered 
here  in  1833,  by  workmen  s.nking  a 


well.  The  water  sprung  up  sud- 
denly from  a bed  of  limestone,  lying 
under  a massive  stratum  of  old  red 
sandstone,  32  ft.  below  the  surface. 
It  contains  chlorides  of  calcium  and  of 
sodium,  magnesia,  and  bromine,  with 
a trace  of  iodine,  and  has  proved 
highly  beneficial  in  scorbutic  and 
cutaneous  disorders.  At  the  end 
of  Teme  Street,  furthest  from  the 
bridge  and  station,  a pump  room,  a 
reading  room,  and  baths  have  been 
established  for  the  convenience  of 
invalids,  and  walks  laid  out  on  the 
banks  of  the  small  river  Kyre. 

The  tourist  should  visit  the  Rev. 
Sir  Frederick  Ouseley's  magnificent 
ch.  of  St.  Michael , about  2 m.  from 
Tenbury  on  the  Leominster  road. 
It  is  a splendid  example  of  I>ec. 
architecture,  and  is  gorgeously  fitted 
up.  The  organ  is  on-  of  the  l>cst  in 
England,  and  wras  constructed  under 
Sir  Frederick’s  immediate  super- 
intendence. Attn  bed  to  the  ch.  is 
a college,  wherein  boys  are  edu- 
cated w’ith  a special  view”  to  the 
cultivation  of  church  music.  If  pos- 
sible, visit  it  on  a saint's  day,  when 
full  choral  service  is  performed. 

From  Tenbury  the  line  keeps  n *nr 
the  turnpike-road,  and  the  river, 
passing  rt.  Kyreicood  (V.  Wheeler, 
Esq.),  to 

H m.  Neicnham  St  at.  On  rt.  is 
Netcnham  Court  (Mrs.  Wheeler), 
and  on  1.  is  the  village  of  Knighton 
on  Teme.  Tho  Talltot  Inn  at 
Neumham  Bridge  enjoys  repute  as 
a comfortable  hostel rie  for  anglors. 
The  Teme  for  several  miles  is  pre- 
s*rved  by  an  Association,  of  which 
the  terms  of  membership  are  reason- 
able. Trout  and  grayling  are  tho 
prineq>al  catches. 

The  rly  now  turns  to  the  N.  to 

10  m.  Neen  Solhr*  Stat , on  the 
outskirts  of  Bewdley  Forest.  Tho 
ch.  hue  a monument  to  Humphry 
Coningsby.  the  traveller,  lord  of  tho 
manor  in  the  10th  ccn'y.  To  the 
rt  1 in.  is  Shah'ii hunt  [1».  Wickstcd, 
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Esq.),  nn  unpretending  brick  man- 
sion, with  ft  porch. 

2 m.  to  the  E.  is  Mumble  Ch ., 
which  1ms  2 mortuary  chapels  be- 
longing to  the  Blount  and  Shaken- 
hurst  fftmilies,  tilled  with  their 
memorials.  Amongst  them  is  a 
stone  effigy  of  Ralph  do  Mamble  in 
full  suit  of  chain  armour,  and  a 
brass  of  John  Blount  and  his  wife, 
1510.  This  neighbourhood  is  noted 
for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants. 
Passing  1.  Mauley  Hall , the  scat  of 
Sir  E.  lilount,  Bart.,  situated  at  the 
head  of  a,  picturesque  glen,  the  tra- 
veller arrives  at 

13 J m.  Cleobury  Mortimer  Stat. 
2£  m.  from  the  town.  Inn:  King’s 
Arms;  Population  1708.  It  is  a 
straggling  old  fashioned  little  place, 
on  the  banks  of  tin*  Rea  Brook.  The 
ch.  (formerly  attached  to  a religious 
house)  is  of  E.  E.  date,  and  has 
nave,  aisles,  chancel,  S.  porch,  and 
square  tower  with  a high  octagonal 
wooden  spire.  A son  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Mortimer  and  Lady  Isabel  de 
Ferrars,  which  hardly  survived  its 
birth,  was  buried  here.  Adjoining  it 
is  a grammar  school  founded  by 
Sir  E.  L.  Child.  At  Cleobury 
Mortimer  was  born  Robert  Long- 
land,  the  author  of  the  ‘ Vision  o( 
Piers  Plowman/  in  the  14th  centy. 
Saxton,  in  his  survey,  mentions  a 
large  park  here,  originally  a royal 
chase  or  park,  which  in  early  times 
came  to  the  Mortimers,  and  again 
merged  in  the  crown.  Here  too  John 
Moultrie,  the  revered  vicar  of  Rugby, 
the  boy-friend  of  Macaulay,  Mac- 
worth  Praed,  and  Sidney  Walker, 
the  author  of  ‘ My  Brother’s  Grave,’ 
‘ Sir  Launfal/  and  ‘ A Dream  of  Life/ 
passed  the  years  of  his  boyhood. 

The  rly.  now  enters  the  BewdJey 
Forest , once  so  vast  that  Worcester- 
shire took  its  name  from  it,  but  now 
a district  of  7000  acres,  planted 
with  oak  and  underwood,  which, 
however,  scarcely  furnishes  the  usual 
charms  of  forest  scenery.  A peri- 
odical pillage  has  been  adopted  from 


an  early  period,  calling  forth  the  fol- 
lowing complaint  in  the  Polyolbion. 

"When  soon  the  good  lie  Wytv,  that  wonted 

was  >*o  hie 

IDr  stab-lie  top  to  rvarc.  a^lmmod  to  behold 
Her  htrnlglite  and  goodllc  woods  unto  the 

furnace  sold ; 

And  looking  on  herself,  by  her  decay  doth  see 
The  ini&erie  wherein  her  sisters’  forests  bee.” 

The  Forest  of  Wyre  coalfield 
stretches  from  the  N.  end  of  the 
Abberley  Hills,  and  under  the 
Bewdley  Forest,  until  it  becomes 
contracted  to  a narrow  band  along- 
side the  Severn,  near  Bridgnorth, 
where  it  dies  out.  The  coal  scams 
are  those  of  the  upper  series,  and  as 
usual  in  those  eases,  are  of  inferior 
quality.  In  fact,  coal  mining  in  the 
Forest  of  Wyre  has  not  in  general 
proved  a successful  adventure. 
There  are  several  pits  in  the  parishes 
of  Mamble  and  Pensax.  u In  some 
of  the  hitter  the  shafts  are  from 
30  to  40  yards  deep,  passing  through 
white  sandstone,  and  two  coals  are 
worked,  of  which  the  upper  or  yard 
coal  is  the  best— a lower  coal  of 
inferior  quality  is  not  extracted. 
The  overlying  coal  sand.-tone  is  ex- 
hibited in  tine  quarries  at  Pensax, 
and  is  a good  building  material,  but 
it  thins  out  towards  the  Abberley 
Hills,  where  the  overlying  strata 
are  composed  chiefly  of  clunch  and 
slate.” — Murchison.  Notwithstand- 

ing that  the  timber  of  the  Wyre 
district  is  far  below  the  size  of 
English  forests,  it  is  a pleasant 
wild  out-of-the-way  country  to 
ramble  in,  and  will  well  repay  the 
pedestrian. 

The  rly.  crosses  the  Severn  at 
Doicles  Brook , on  an  iron  bridge  of 
one  arch,  having  a span  of  200  ft., 
and  joins  the  Severn  Valley  Rly.  at 
North  wood.  Near  the  river-bank 
to  the  rt.  is  the  little  brick  ch.  of 
Dowles,  of  plain  structure. 

19J  m.  Bewdley  {Inn : George)  is 
in  Worcestershire,  but  so  close  to 
| the  'borders  of  Shropshire,  that  it 
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must  be  described  here.  It  is  a 
borough  town,  consisting  of  two  prin- 
cijml  streets  nt  right  nngles,  con- 
taining very  well  built  houses.  In 
the  High  Street  a “ black-and-white  *' 
tind>erod  house  of  tliree  gables 
l^cara  the  date  of  lfilO.  It  bikes 
its  name.  (Beau  Lieu  or  Bellus 
Locus)  from  its  pleasant  situation 
upon  the  declivity  of  a hill  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Severn,  which  is 
crossed  by  one  of  Telford's  bridges, 
erected  1707,  and  charmingly 
sheltered  by  the  adjoining  forest  of 
Wyre.  Camden  describes  it  in  a 
complimentary  verse — 

"IVliclom  remm  bollua  locu«  utidiquo  floret, 
Fronde  corona t us  Viriarw  tcropora  Silv«.’ 

“ Fair  seated  Bewdley,  a de|i«»htrul  town 
Which  Wyre’s  tall  oaks  with  shady  branches 
* crown.” 

It  was  included  in  the  Marches 
of  Wales,  and  was  added  to  the 
county  of  Worcester  by  Henry  VIII., 
though  it  had  previously  obtained  a 
charter  of  incorporation  from  Edward 
IV.  Its  situation  on  the  Severn, 
and  its  means  of  communication 
with  Bristol  by  that  river,  enabled 
the  merchants  of  Bewdley  to  estab- 
lish a very  extensive  trade  in  combs 
and  sailors’  caps,  and  it  was  once 
the  emporium  for  the  exportation  of 
Welsh  flannels,  cotton  goods,  timber, 
bark,  coni,  leather,  and  wool ; whilst 
it  imported  groceries  for  the  supply 
of  Lancashire  and  the  Principality. 
Its  trade  in  these  commodities  has 
been  abolished  by  modern  arrange- 
ments; but  the  town  retains  many 
proofs  of  its  former  prosperity  in  the 
numerous  massive  houses  built  by 
its  wealthy  merchants.  In  the  Civil 
War  Bewdley  was  held  for  the 
King,  but  was  surprised  by  Fox  the 
Tinker,  who  took  Sir  T Lyttleton 
and  other  persons  of  quality  pri- 
soners. Cl  arles  I.  regnini-d  |>os- 
‘cssion  of  it  before  the  fight  at  ! 
Marston  Moor,  and  also  after  his  1 
defeat  at  Xaseby. 

The  Town  Hall,  a modem  neat 


building  in  the  High  Street,  has  a 
commodious  mark*  t place  under- 
neath. with  the  arms  of  Lyttleton 
carved  in  front.  John  Tomes,  a 
theological  disputant  of  notoriety  in 
the  Civil  Wars,  and  Willis,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  son  of  a carpenter, 
were  natives  of  Bewdley. 

Crossing  the  Severn  Bridge  and 
passing  the  extremely  primitive  ch. 
at  the  top  of  Load  Street,  an  outlet, 
called  Park  Lane,  leads  to  Ticknell 
House  (J.  Tangye,  Esq.),  situated 
on  a very  picturesque  eminence, 
and  built  by  Henry  VII.,  ns  a place 
of  retirement  for  Arthur,  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  the  forest  of  Wvre, 
and  in  this  house  the  prince  was 
married  by  proxy  to  Catherine  of 
Aragon. 

The  Court  of  Marches  was  once 
held  alternately  at  Ludlow  and 
Ticknell,  and  it  was  on  his  read 
between  these  places  that  the  prince 
died,  a.d.  1502.  Ticknell  continued 
in  good  condition  until  the  Civil 
Wars,  when  it  was  virited  by 
Charles  I.,  and  was  afterwards  de- 
molished by  the  Parliament.  Their 
Commissioners  described  the  Royal 
House  as  having  a “a  great  court, 
a garden,  and  several  outhouses — 
the  house  built  within  the  park,  and 
contains  2 acres  in  its  site.’*  At 
the  Restoration  it  was  granted  to 
T^ord  Herbert,  and  afterwards  to  Sir 
Francis  Winnington,  Solicitor-! Gen- 
eral. At  the  further  end  of  High 
Street  from  the  ch.  is  approached 
Kates  Hill,  J.  Bury,  Esq.;  and  be- 
yond it,  amidst  fine  timber,  Winter- 
dyne  House. 

Winterdyne  House  (J.  Shaw,  Esq.\ 
commanding  a delightful  view  of  tho 
Severn,  was  built  1770,  by  Sir  K. 
Winnington,  Burt.  “ The  healthi- 
ness of  the  situation,  the  beauty  of 
the  prospect,  and  the  com  n$  odious 
arrangements  of  the  mansion  unite 
in  making  it  a very  delightful  resi- 
dence.''*— Kaslt. 

Excursions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bewdley,  to  Ribbesford,  1}  in. ; 
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SnitorsHiRE.  Route  3. — Ludlow  to  Wolverhampton. 


Habbcrley  Valley,  3 m.  ( Handbook 
for  Worcestershire). 

Distances. — Kidderminster,  3$  in. : 
Stourport,  3 m.;  Bridgnorth,  13  m. 


ROUTE  3. 

PROM  LUDLOW  TO  WOLVERHAMP- 
TON, BY  CLEE  HILLS  AND  BRIDG- 
NORTH. 

This  road  leads  through  a portion 
of  Shropshire  scarcely  touched  by 
rlys.,  and  but  little  frequented. 

The  direct  road  to  Bridgnorth  is 
by  Middleton,  distance  17£  m. : but  a 
far  more  interesting  rte.  is  obtained 
by  going  across  the  Clee  Hills,  and 
regaining  the  turnpike  at  Bur  war  ton 
or  Cleobury  North. 

There  are  2 roads  to  the  Clee  Hills 
from  Ludlow : — 

1.  The  upper  one  (5  m.)  is  the 
shorter,  passing,  2 m.  1.,  Henley  Hall 
( — Wood,  Esq.),  and  leaving  the  vil- 
lage of  Middleton  to  the  1.,  3.}  m.  To 
the  1.,  1 m.,  is  the  village  of  Bitter - 
ley , mentioned  in  Domesday  Book, 
as  having  once  belonged  to  Roger  de 
Lacy.  There  is  here  part  of  a Cross 
of  beautiful  proportions,  of  the  date 
of  1500,  or  thereabouts.  Inside  the 
ch.  is  a monument  with  a singular 
Latin  inscription  to  a member  of  the 
family  of  Lord  Lisbume,  and  also 
one  to  the  Lucys  of  Charlecot,  in 
Warwickshire.  There  are  also  a 
good  oak  rood-loft  and  Norm,  font 
with  sculptured  arcades.  The  pulpit 
is  of  the  date  of  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  centy.  In  the  ch.-yard  is  a 
gravestone,  with  the  arms  let  in  with 
red  cement,  which  has  retained  its 


colour.  Near  the  village  is  Bittcrley 
Court  (Rev.  J.  Waloot;,  who  has  an 
interesting  collection  of  autographs 
and  documents.  The  road  now 
ascends  the  shoulder  of  Hoar  Edge, 
and  soon  joins 

2.  The  lower  road,  which  is  rather 
longer,  and  passes,  rt.,  The  Sheet 
(Vincent  Wheeler,  Esq.),  and  soon 
a I ter  wards  Caynham  Court , the  seat 
of  Sir  William  M.  Curtis,  Bart.  On 
the  hill  above  the  house  is  a Roman 
camp,  in  good  preservation ; 2 

m.  to  the  E.  is  Whitten  Chapel 
and  Whilton  Park , an  old  seat 
of  the  Charltons.  One  of  the 
rooms  is  still  hung  with  tapestry. 
The  road  now  ascends  Knowbury 
Hill,  and  joins  the  former  one.  By 
pursuing  this  main  road,  the  tra- 
veller will  reach  Cleobury  Mortimer 
in  (3  m.  (Kte.  2),  passing  1.  the 
village  of  Hopton  Wafers  and  Hopton 
Court  (T.  Woodward,  Esq  ),  The  ch. 
of  Hopton  was  attached  to  Brecon 
Priory.  Hopton  Court  was  in  the 
17th  centy.  the  seat  of  the  Hydes, 
but  it  passed  by  purchase  to  Mr. 
Oldham,  who  built  a newT  house 
from  designs  by  Nash.  The  grounds 
wTere  laid  out  by  Repton . 

The  Clee  Hills , famous,  according 
to  Camden,  “ for  producing  the  best 
barley,  and  not  without  some  veins 
of  iron,”  form  a picturesque  and  sin- 
gular range,  running  rather  disjoint- 
edly  for  some  10  m.  in  a north-easterly 
direction.  They  may  he  described  as 
a long  ridge,  consisting  of  Knowbury, 
Hoar  Edge,  and  Farlow  Hill,  in  front 
of  which,  and  connected  by  a small 
elevated  neck,  rises  the  steep  escarp- 
ment of  Titterstone  Clee  (1780  ft.), 
a most  important  feature  in  South 
Shropshire  scenery.  Leland  says: 
“The  highest  part  of  Cle  Hills  is 
cawlyd  Tyderstone.  In  it  is  a fajTo 
playne  grene  and  a fountayne  in  it. 
Ther  is  another  Hill,  3 miles  distant, 
cawlyd  the  Brown  Cle.”  At  Farlow, 
the  hills  die  out  for  about  2 m.,  but 
r<  appear  further  N.  in  the  two  emi- 
nences of  the  Brown  Clee. 
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Route  3. — Clee  Hills — Wheathill.  Shropshire. 


From  any  one  of  them,  but  more 
especially  tl»e  Titters  tone  Clee,  the 
view  is  remarkably  tine,  extending 
over  the  Malverns,  the  Sugar-loaf 
and  the  Scyrrid  in  Monmouthshire, 
and  the  Black  Mountains  in  Brecon- 
shire, while  eastward  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  country  is  visible  to  Bridg- 
north, and  even  into  Stnfiordshire. 
Drayton  thus  sings  of  the  Teino  and 
the  Clees : — 

• Where  at  her  going  out,  those  mountains 
of  commande 

(The  Clees,  like  loving  twins  and  Stltter- 
stone  that  stande) 

Trans-Severn&i,  behold  faire  England  to- 
wards the  rise, 

And  on  their  string  side,  how  ancient 
Cambria  lies." 

Pulyolb.  viii.  416-20. 

The  geologist  will  find  very  much 
to  interest  him,  for  the  Clee  Hill  coal- 
field consists  of  "2  small  outlying 
tracts,  remnants  of  a foimntion  that 
once  spread  continuously  from  South 
Wales  and  Gloucestershire.  They 
are  perched  on  the  summits  of  the 
Titterstone  and  Brown  Clee;  and,  if 
lighted  up  with  the  combustible  ma- 
terials with  which  they  ore  stored, 
would  serve  ns  beacon-fires  for  many 
a mile  around.  These  coal-fields  are 
rather  more  than  a mile  each  in  dia- 
meter, and  are  capped  by  a bed  of 
hard  basalt , to  which,  owing  to  its 
powers  of  resistance  to  marine  de- 
nudation, the  hills  probably  owe  their 
preservation.  On  these  fiat-topped 
hills  are  planted  several  small  col- 
lieries, whose  shafts  pierce  the  basalt 
before  entering  the  coal.  The  vent 
from  which  this  igneous  rock  has 
been  erupted,  is  situated  in  the  Tit- 
terstone Clee;  and  from  this  orifice 
the  basalt  has  apparently  been 
poured  forth  in  the  form  of  liquid 
submarine  lava,  at  some  period  after 
the  coal-mines  were  formed.'*  The 
basalt  is  in  great  request  for  **  metal  ' 
for  mads,  for  which  it  is  quarried 
under  the  name  of  Jewstone  or  Dhu- 
stone  (black  stone).  Large  crushing 
engines  have  been  erected  for  the 


purpose  of  breaking  it  up  on  tho 
spot.  “The  thickness  of  the  coal 
formation  is  but  small,  containing 
only  2 or  3 thin  columns,  and 
the  strata  rest  generally  on  Old 
Red  sandstone,  but  representatives 
both  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone and  Millstone  grit,  are  inter- 
posed at  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Titterstone  Clee.** — Hull.  At  Farlow 
and  Oreton  these  beds  between 
the  Old  Red  and  the  Millstone  grit 
are  especially  interesting,  and  have 
yielded  the  Vterictliys  macroaphalus, 
while  the  overlying  limestones  a re  rich 
in  palatal  teeth  of  Orodus.  Pa*cilodus, 
Helodus,  &c.  The  botunist  will  find 
on  the  Clee  Hills  the  minute  hare- 
bell ( Wahlenbergia  hederacea),  Allo- 
sotus  crispus  (parsley  fern),  Achillwa 
Fturmica , Viola  lutea , Scutellaria 
mimtr.Sedum  Telcphium  Polygonum 
convolvulus , Inula  Helenium,  Saxi- 
fraga  hypnoides , A 'arthecium  ossi - 
fragumt  liotrychium  lunare , Osmunda 
regains. 

The  archaiologist  may  observe  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  encampment 
on  the  summit  of  Titterstone  Clee, 
and  facing  the  W.  is  a portion  of 
basaltic  rock,  called  “ The  Giant’s 
Chair.”  The*  vallum  surrounding 
the  camp  is  larger  than  that  of 
Abdon  Burf,  but  inferior  to  it  in 
height.  It  measures  from  N.  to  S. 
560  yds.,  and  from  E.  to  W.  J m. 
The  original  entrance  lies  on  the 
S.S.E.  The  coal  from  the  collieries 
is  conveyed  to  Ludlow  by  a rly.,  used 
only  for  minerals. 

The  main  road  from  Middleton 
runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Ledwyche 
Brook,  passing  1.,  on  high  ground, 
Doicnton  JIall , the  seat  of  Sir 
Charles  Boughton,  Bart. 

4 in.  rt,  The  Moor ; and  to  the  1., 
1 m.,  is  the  village  of  llopton  in  tho 
Hole,  or  llopton  Cange/ord. 

GJ  m.  on  rt.,  1 1 m.,  is  WheathiU,  tho 
ch.  of  which  has  a fine  semicircular 
S.  doorway  with  cable  moulding;  tho 
tympanum  is  ornninentcd  with  dia- 
mond facets. 


Shropshire. 
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Houle  3. — Buncarton — Wor field. 


8j  m.,  Buncarton  village  and  Hall 
(Lord  Boyne),  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Brown  Clee  Mill.  Buncarton  Ch. 
is  of  Norm,  date,  and  has  a plain 
semicircular  chancel  arch.  In  the 
interior  is  some  carved  woodwork. 
The  Brown  Clee  Hill,  which  over- 
looks Burwarton,  has  two  summits, 
each  marked  by  a camp.  Clee  Bur/. 
the  most  southerly,  is  surrounded  by 
a vallum  on  the  N.  side.  Abdon 
Barf  (Qy.  Bunrth,  enclosure)  is  also 
encircled  by  a vallum  of  dewstone, 
65  ft.  wide  at  its  base.  The  en- 
closed area  is  oval,  1317  ft.  from  N. 
to  S.,  and  660  ft.  from  E.  to  W.  In 
this  enclosure  are  remains  of  circles, 
and  a large  unhewn  stone  called 
the  Giant’s  Shaft.  Mr.  Hartshorne 
considers  that  there  are  traces  of 
Druidic  worship  at  Abdon  Burf. 
Nordy  Bank  is  a Roman  station,  1 m. 
W.  of  Clee  Burf.  It  is  a parellelo- 
gram  with  rounded  angles,  sur- 
rounded by  a “ fosse  ” 12  ft.  wide,  and 
a very  perfect  specimen  of  a Roman 
fortified  position.  Mr.  Hartshorne 
argues,  from  Abdon  Burf  overlooking 
Nordy  Bank,  that  the  former  en- 
closure was  religious , not  defensive , 
as  otherwise  the  Romans  would  not 
have  encamped  at  a disadvantage. 
A road  led  from  it  to  Rushbury, 
now  called  the  Devil’s  Causeway. 

A*ton  Botterell  Ch.  (1  m.  rt.) 
contains  a canopied  altar-tomb  to 
the  Botterells. 

On  rt.,  4 m.,  is  Stoddesdon  Ch ., 
restored  in  1868.  It  contains  some 
good  Norm,  work  in  the  lower  stage 
of  the  tower  and  semicircular  arches 
of  the  N.  arcade  : a S.  aisle,  called 
the  Wrickton  Chantry,  was  added 
in  the  14th  centy.  The  W.  doorway 
has  rude  carvings  of  animals  of 
Norm,  or  Saxon  date.  The  font  is 
very  rich,  with  an  interlaced  border 
surmounting  the  rest  of  its  orna- 
ments. Stoddesdon  Manor  originally 
belonged  to  the  Norman  family  of  D«- 
Gamages,  and  afterwards  was  held 
by  the  Cornewalls  and  Sir  Walter 
Manny.  He  rcis  -d  the  siege  of 


Hcnnebonue,  which  had  been  de- 
fended to  the  last  gasp  by  the 
Countess  of  Montfort.  Swinfield, 
Bp.  of  Hereford,  visited  Stoddes- 
don in  1290,  and  found  his  lodging 
very  indiiferent,  for  he  had  to  send 
to  market  all  the  way  to  Kidder- 
minster, and  to  fetch  his  horse-shoes 
and  nails  from  Hereford.  The  tiles 
in  the  chancel  are  copied  from  old 
patterns  dug  up  from  portions  of 
the  former  foundations.  Upwards 
of  20  varieties  were  discovered  al- 
together. 

9^  m.,  Cleobury  North  and  JIall 
(H.  T.  Mytton,  Esq.). 

A ch.  existed  at  Cleobury  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  was  attached 
to  Brecon  Priory.  The  font  is  octa- 
gonal, with  tooth-moulding  round 
the  base. 

Clceia  in  Saxon  = “ Clayey,” 
whence  Clee  Hill,  Clceia  Beorg,  or 
Clayey  Town  = Cleobury,  now  called 
Cleobury  North,  in  contradistinction 
to  Cleoliury  Mortimer. 

10  J m.  is  the  village  of  Neenton 
on  the  Rea  Brook. 

The  country  now  becomes  very 
hilly  all  the  way  to 

Bridgnorth , 17 £ m.  (Rte.  4 , Hotel: 
Crown ; good  beds,  billet,  and  post- 
ing. 

From  hence  the  road  crosses  the 
Severn,  and  mounts  the  opi>osite  hill, 
descending  again  at  Roughton,  over- 
looking the  river  Worf  and  the 
grounds  of  Davenport  House  ( W.  S. 
Davenport,  Esq.),  a fine  brick  man- 
sion placed  in  the  centre  of  delight- 
ful scenery,  caused  by  the  windings 
of  the  Worf  in  its  narrow  and  deep 
channel.  At  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley is  Wor  field,  with  its  pretty  ch. 
and  spire.  In  the  interior  are  a 
good  screen,  a canopi<  d marble  altar- 
tomb  with  recumbent  figures  of  Sir 
George  Bromley  Hnd  his  lady, 
a brass  lo  Sir  E.  Bromley,  and 
other  monuments  to  the  Davenjiort 
family.  The  late  Mr.  Dnvenj>ort 
was  a well-known  sportsman,  and 
celebrated  for  his  greyhounds. 
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Shropshire. 


Route  4. — Bewdley  to  Shrewsbury. 


Among  the  former  rectors  ofWor- 
field  were  William  de  Kilkenny, 
lip.  of  Ely  and  Lord  Chancellor 
1255,  and  Henry  de  Wengham,  lip. 
of  London  and  Lord  Chancellor 
1260.  The  latter  was  also  Dean  of 
St.  Martin’s,  Dean  of  Tettenhall, 
Rector  of  Alveley,  Kirkham,  and 
Preston  — a tolerable  example  of 
pluralism. 

([Nearly  4 m.  to  the  N.  is  Badger 
Hall  (E.  Cheney,  Esq.),  which,  if 
it  did  not  take  its  name  from  its 
former  jiossessors,  the  De  Beggeso- 
veres,  afterwards  the  Bagsores,  may 
have  been  A.-S.  for  “the  bank  of 
the  brook  ” or  “ of  the  beeches.” 
In  the  last  centy.  Badger  belonged 
to  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne  (died 
1776),  a lawyer  and  poet  of  con- 
siderable ability,  author  of  4 The 
Pipe  of  Tobacco’  and  a Latin  poem 
on  the  4 Immortality  of  the  Soul.’ 
The  ch .,  which  is  of  the  date  of  the 
Pith  centy.,  contains  some  exquisite 
monuments  to  members  of  the 
Browne  and  Cheney  families,  by 
Flaxman.  Chant  rey,  and  Gibson.  The 
scenery  of  the  Badger  dingle  is  very 
charming,  and  famous  throughout 
Shropshire, — a narrow  rocky  glen  of 
nearly  1 in.  running  down  to  join 
the  valley  of  the  Worf.  It  is  a fa- 
vourite spot  for  excursionists,  and 
admis.don  is  grunted  on  certain  days. 

Cotsbrook , near  Badger,  is  a seat 
of  Mr.  Whitmore,  the  former  owner 
of  Apley.] 

4$  m.  to  the  S.,  on  a high  ridge 
known  as  Gravenor  Common,  is 
Chicknell  (Cavendish  Taylor,  Esq.), 
and  at  5$,  m.  a little  to  the  N.,  the 
archieologist  will  find  an  earthwork 
known  as  the  Walls. 

At  7 m.,  Shipley  Common,  the 
road  enters  Staffordshire. 

14  m.  Wolverhampton.  (Hotel: 
Swan., — Handbook  Jor  Staffordshire. 


ROUTE  4. 

FROM  BEWDLEY  TO  SHREWSBURY,  BY 

BRIDGNORTH  AND  IRONBRIDGE. 

This  route  is  conveniently  per- 
formed by  the  Severn  Valley  lily, 
of  the  Great  Western  Company, 
which  leaves  the  main  line  between 
Worcester  and  Wolverhampton,  at 
Hartlebuby  Junc.,  entering  Shrop- 
shire a few  miles  beyond  Bewdley 
(Rte.  2).  For  the  whole  way,  it  is 
carried  close  to  the  Severn,  and  for 
picturesque  and  varied  river  scenery  is 
excelled  by  few  lines  in  the  kingdom. 

Quitting  the  Beicdley  Stat.  at 
Wribbenhall,  it  follows  the  1.  bank 
of  the  river,  and  sends  off  the  Tenbury 
and  Wooferton  branch  at  Dowleson  1. 
2 m.  to  rt.,  in  the  wooded  high 
ground,  is  Habberley  valley , the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  botanists, 
who  have  obtained  within  a radius 
of  half-a-mile  nearly  500  species  of 
plants,  while  Trimplcy,  a little  to  the 
N.,  has  yielded  from  its  tilestones 
Cphalaspis  Murchisoni.  The  line 
now  crosses  the  river  to 

4 m.  Arley  Stat.  The  village  is  on 
the  1.  Iwmk,  m a little  outlying  comer 
of  SUiffordshire.  The  view  is  charm- 
ing— a beautiful  bend  of  the  river,  as 
it  runs  th lough  a deep  vale — the 
village  close  to  the  water,  and  above 
it  the  beautiful  grounds  and  castle 
of  Arley  (Robt.  Woodward,  Esq.), 
with  the  quaint  eh.  adjoining  it. 

About  5 m.,  to  the  W.  of  Arley,  in 
an  elevated  and  wild  part  of  the 
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Shropshire.  J Route  4. — Kinlet  Hall  — Bridgnorth. 


Forest  of  Wvre,  is  Kinlet  /fall,  once, 
according  to  Camden,  “ a seat  of  the 
Blunts,  a name  very  famous  in  these 
parts,  denoting  their  golden  locks. 
This  is  a very  ancient  and  honour- 
able family,  and  hath  spread  its 
branches  far.”  Kinlet  is  now  the 
seat  of  W.  L.  Childe,  Esq.,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  fine  oak  timber  in 
the  park.  The  ch.  is  near  the  house 
in  the  grounds.  It  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  S.  porch,  and  transept,  on 
the  outside  wall  of  which  are  some 
blocked  arches, — and  contains  altar- 
tombs  to  the  Blount  and  Childe 
families,  some  good  stained  glass, 
and  a carved  oak  communion-table. 
The  rector  of  Kinlet  was  also  Abbot 
of  Wigmore.  In  Wigmore  ch.  docu- 
ments is  an  extract,  showing  that 
“ he  supplied  corn  and  fuel  for 
baking  bread  to  Bishop  S win  field’s 
suite,  when  he  visited  Kinlet  in 
1290,  besides  forage  and  litter  for 
3d  horses  of  his  train.  Their  pur- 
veyor paid  Id.  to  the  guide,  and  4 d. 
for  crossing  and  recro.-sing  the  Severn 
at  the  ferry.”  It  was  at  Kinlet  that 
this  Bishop  wrote  his  famous  letter 
to  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  alleging  the 
miracles  which  had  been  performed 
at  the  tomb  of  his  predecessor  Canti- 
lupe,  and  soliciting  his  canonization. 
Karnwood , a manor  in  the  parish  of 
Kinlet,  was  originally  a forest  resi- 
dence (with  a park  attached)  of 
the  Mortimers.  On  Feb  13,  122o, 
King  Henry  III.  commands  Hugh 
de  Neville  to  let  Hugh  de  Mortimer 
have  10  fallow  deer  from  the  royal 
forest  of  Feckenham,  which  the 
King  has  given  him  towards  stock- 
ing his  park  at  Farnwood.  The 
geologist  will  find  here  an  instruc- 
tive outbreak  of  Plutonic  rock,  con- 
sisting of  hornblende  greenstone, 
containing  crystals  of  augite.  To 
the  N.  of  Kinlet  is  Billingsley , where, 
in  1636,  was  born  Dr.  Hyde,  a cele- 
brated Oriental  scholar,  and  keeper 
of  the  Bodleian  Library. 

The  rly.  now  ascends  a steep 
incline  to 


6J  m.,  Jfighley  St  at.,  from  whence 
there  is  a charming  retrospective  view 
of  the  river.  Highley  Church  Itas  an 
ancient  chancel  window,  and  an  old 
and  elaborately  carved  freestone 
cross  in  the  churchyard.  To  rt.,  on 
high  ground,  is  Alreley  Church, which 
has  some  fine  pillars  and  capitals. 

8}  m.  Hampton  Load  Stat.  On 
the  opposite  bank  is  a small  wharf 
for  the  unloading  of  coals  and  lime. 

2 m.  1.  is  Chelrnnreh , the  ch.  of 
which  belonged  to  Wigmore  Abbey 
in  11.79.  The  male  line  of  the 
Mortimers  of  Chelmarsh  expired  with 
Hugh  de  Mortimer  at  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury  in  1403.  It  contains  a 
good  piscina.  Higher  up,  on  the  1. 
bank,  are  the  village  of  Quatt,  where 
is  the  S.E.  Shropshire  District 
School,  capable  of  accommodating 
220  pauper  children,  and  Dudmaston 
Hall  (Fras.  Alexr.  Woolrvch  Whit- 
more, Esq.). 

11m.  L'ardington  Stat.,  2 m.  S.W. 
of  which  is  Woodlands  (T.  W. 
Brow  ne,  Esq. ).  Emerging  from  some 
heavy  cuttings,  the  traveller  gains  a 
lovely  view  of 

13  m.  Bridgnorth  {Hotel:  Crown, 
good,  moderate,  clean,  and  with  good 
posting  arrangements),  than  which 
few  towns  are  more  picturesquely 
placed.  Originally  called  Brug,  it 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  suffix  of 
North,  in  distinction  from  an  an- 
cient bridge  lower  down  Severn  at 
Quatford.  (Cf.  Sutton  (or  South 
Town),  near  Hereford.)  It  is  divided 
by  the  Severn,  which  here  flows 
through  a valley  bounded  by  pre- 
cipitous rocks  covered  with  wood, 
into  2 portions — the  Upper  and 
Lower  towns.  The  former  is  perched 
on  the  top  of  a cliff  ( 180  ft.  above  the 
river  . the  descent  to  which  is  by  a 
singular  passage  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  at  least  20  ft.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  cellars  of  the  houses  are  excavated 
in  the  same  way.  Overlooking  the 
town  are  the  scanty  remains  of 
the  Castle , around  which  a terrace 
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walk  has  been  formed,  remarkable 
for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the 
landscape.  The  castle  was  built  in 
1098  by  Robert  de  Belesme,  son  of 
Roger  de  Montgomery.  He  was  the 
third  and  last  Norman  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  of  the  Norman  barons. 
This  earldom  lie  had  obtained  from 
William  Rufus,  but  on  his  support- 
ing Robert  Duke  of  Normandy, 
he  was  outlawed,  and  the  castle 
underwent  a siege  of  3 weeks'  dura- 
tion, at  the  end  of  which  it  was 
taken  bv  Henry  I.  (1102).  The 
chief  relic  of  Robert’s  Castle  is  a 
leaning  tower,  recalling  those  at 
Pisa  and  Caerphilly.  It  would  ap- 
pear, however,  that  the  existing  ruins 
on  the  Castle  Hill  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  castle  originally  built  by 
Ethelfleda,  daughter  to  Alfred  the 
Great,  to  repress  the  Danes;  the  site 
of  which  Mr.  Eyton  has  happily 
divined  at  Pampudding  Hill,  in  the 
arish  of  Oldbury  (Old  burg  or 
eorg),  about  200  yards  westward  of 
the  Castle  walk.  In  the  Pipe  Roll  is 
a charge  of  Id.  a day  for  the  living 
of  the  port«*r  of  Brug  (as  Bridgnorth 
was  then  called)  in  the  time  of  Henry 
II.,  who  visited  it  when  in  a state 
of  siege,  with  Thomas  a Beckett  in 
his  train,  as  also  did  John  and 
Henry  III.  subsequently.  King 
John  gave  the  town  a charter,  and 
it  has  returned  a member  to  Parlia- 
ment ever  since  Edward  I.’s  reign. 

It  is  recorded  that  Henry  II.  had 
a narrow  escape  of  his  life  while 
besieging  the  castle,  which  was 
being  held  against  him  by  Mortimer. 
An  arrow  was  discharged  at  him  by 
an  archer  from  the  wall,  when  Hu- 
bert de  St.  Clare,  stepping  forward, 
received  it  in  his  own  breast.  It 
was  in  this  loyal  l>orough,  ton.  that 
the  unfortunate  Edward  II.  found 
refuge,  until  discovered  and  dragged 
a prisoner  to  Kenilworth  and  Berke- 
ley castles.  In  the  Civil  War  it  re- 
ceived several  visits  from  Charles  I., 
and  further  stood  a long  siege  of  a 


month.when  it  was  finally  demolished. 
According  to  the  Blake  way  Papers 
in  the  British  Museum,  Oliver  Crom- 
well nurrowly  escaped  being  shot  by 
a brace  of  musket  bullets  on  July  15, 
1045,  while  riding  within  range  of 
Bridgnorth.  Bridgnorth  possesses  2 
chs.  St.  Mary's , rebuilt  in  1796,  is 
a Grecian  building,  with  a tower  and 
cii|)ola,  and  has  a fine  altar-piece. 
This  ch.  is  said  to  have  be»  n re- 
moved hither  from  Quatford.  St. 
Leonard's  was  formerly  collegiate, 
and  is  said  to  have  once  possessed  7 
chapels.  It  was  situated  within  the 
castle  wall,  and  sutFered  greatly 
by  fire  as  did  most  of  the  town  and 
its  public  buildings  during  the  siege 
in  the  Civil  War.  It  now'  consists 
of  a nave,  chancel,  and  aisle,  and 
has  been  restored,  all  but  one  arch 
and  the  tower  and  bidfry.  During 
the  restoration  a fine  oak  roof  was 
discovered  under  the  plaster.  The 
chancel  E.  window'  was  originally 
p aced  there  in  1846,  in  memory  of 
Thomas  Whitmore,  Esq.,  but  was 
restored  and  filled  with  choice  glass, 
in  1876,  by  a subscription  of  the 
old  friends  and  pupils  of  Dr.  Rowley, 
for  so  many  years  head-master  of 
Bridgnorth  School.  A valuable 
divinity  library,  bequeathed  by  Dean 
Stackhouse,  is  fitly  preserved  in  a 
quasi-chapter-house  adjoining  the 
organ -chamber.  A modern  window 
on  the  S.  side  has  been  placed  “by 
a priest  of  the  English  Church, 
as  a poor  offering  of  thankfulness 
to  Almighty  God  for  many  means 
of  grace  and  good  instruction  vouch- 
safed to  him  in  this  church  and 
at  the  adjoining  grammar-school/* 
Ten  almshouses  for  poor  widows, 
founded  by  Francis  Palmer,  on  the  S. 
side  of  St.  Leonard’s  ch.-yd.,  com- 
memorate the  death  within  its  pre- 
cincts. at  the  siege  of  Bridgnorth,  of 
his  uncle.  Col.  Francis  Billingsley, 
late  of  Abbots  Astley,  a staunch 
Royalist.  The  present  town-hall, 
built  in  the  place  of  that  destroyed 
in  the  Civil  War,  bears  the  date  of 
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1652,  and  is  a half-timbered  building 
on  the  original  stone  arches.  There 
are  some  old  44  black  and  white  ” 
houses  in  the  town,  with  other 
ancient  and  interesting  buildings, 
such  ns  the  parsonage,  the  gram- 
mar-school, nnd  the  Swan  Inn. 
Bishop  Percy,  of  Dromore,  the  anti- 
quary and  author  of  4 Keliques  of 
Ancient  Poetry,'  was  l»orn  in  1728  in 
auother  of  these  houses,  which  bears 
the  date  of  15^0.  His  father  was  a 
grocer  in  the  town,  and  the  house,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Cartway  and  ad- 
joining Underhill  Street,  but  best 
reached  from  the  bridge,  has  been 
restored  by  its  owner,  Mr.  Austin,  of 
Birmingham.  The  Hospital  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  or  St.  John’s,  stood  in 
the  Lower  Town,  so  as  to  command 
all  the  roads  eastward.  St.  James  s 
Leper  House  stood  outside  the  town 
on  the  Quatford  road 

The  Lower  town,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  Upper  by  a hand- 
some bridge  of  7 arches,  does  not 
possess  much  of  interest.  From 
this  bridge,  indeed,  the  town  has 
obtained  its  name  ; for  it  superseded 
another  and  much  more  ancient  one, 

1 m.  to  the  S.,  which  crossed  the  river 
most  probably  at  Quatford.  With  the 
exception  of  malting,  Bridgnorth  has 
not  much  trade,  though,  as  the  centre 
of  a large  agricultural  district,  it  is  a 
pleasant  halting-place.  The  Gram- 
mar School,  an  Elizabethan  build- 
ing, founded  by  the  Corporation  in 
1503,  has  a good  standing  amongst 
educational  establishments.  On  the 
Worfield  road  is  a red  sandstone 
cave,  known  as  the  Hermitage.  the 
hermit  having  been  supposed  to  be 
a brother  of  King  Athelstan.  Docu- 
mentary evidence  proves  that  it  bore 
a Saxon  name,  meaning  Ethel  ward's 
Rock,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
It  has  rudely  sculptured  piscina?, 
arches  formed  out  of  the  sandstone, 
and  some  steps  leading  to  a pulpit ; 
but  the  hermitage  is  now  devoted  to 
sn«  h base  uses  as  swine-feeding 
ISome  remains  of  a House  of  Grey 


Friars,  established  hero  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Henry  III. ’s  reign,  arc  to  bo 
seen  by  the  Severn  s de,  on  a sito 
occupied  by  Southwell’s  carpet  manu- 
factory— viz  , the  Refectory,  with  its 
panelled  ceiling  and  stone  fire-place. 

Distances. — Bewdley,  13  m. ; Wol- 
verhampton, 14;  Shrewsbury,  21; 
Coalbrookdale,  9;  Ludlow,  17J;  Da- 
venport, 3$;  Badger,  7J  ; Quatford, 
1 ; Aplcy,  4£  m. ; Shifnul,  10  in. 

[An  excursion  of  8 1}  m.  can  be  taken 
from  Bridgnorth,  through  the  dis- 
trict formerly  occupied  by  the  Forest 
of  Morf,  crossing  the  bridge,  ascend- 
ing the  hill,  and  leaving  the  Quat- 
ford road  on  rt. 

1 m.  is  Quatford , the  ancient 
Cwthbriege  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
A fortress  was  built  here  in  913  by 
/Ethelfieda,  and  subsequently  a col- 
legiate ch.  by  Adelisa,  wife  of  Earl 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  as  a romantic 
memorial  of  her  first  meeting  with 
her  husband  on  this  spot.  In  1085 
followed  the  castle  and  bridge  re- 
corded in  Domesday  Book  as  the 
New  Berg  of  Earl  Roger.  Some  indi- 
cations of  the  site  of  a keep  occur  on 
the  river  side  of  a precipitous  rock 
overhanging  the  Severn,  with  a 
fosse  in  its  rear,  about  £ m.  below 
the  village.  The  whole  of  the 
district  was  then  completely  cover- 
ed with  wood,  Quatford  being  the 
capital  of  the  Forest  of  Morf  until 
the  foundation  of  Bridgnorth  by 
Earl  Robert  de  Bclesme,  “ who,  ’ 
says  Ordericus,  •*  removed  the  people 
and  the  houses  hither/*  The  cli.  is 
of  the  date  of  the  14thcenty.,  except 
a small  w indow  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  chancel,  which  is  earlier.  The 
chancel  arch  is  late  Norm.  Mr. 
Petit  thinks  that  this  ch.  preserves 
its  original  ground-plan,  as  in  the 
walls  of  the  nave  and  chancel  is  a 
kind  of  calcareous  tufa,  while  the 
tower  is  built  of  red  sandstone. 
In  the  interior  are  some  incised 
slabs  and  a font,  the  panelling  of 
which  is  of  the  14th  centy. 
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Morf  Forest  was  8 ra.  in  length, 
by  6 wide,  and  existed  for  some  two 
centuries  after  the  Conquest.  The 
Danes  paid  it  a visit,  when  they 
were  deprived  of  their  fleet  on  the 
Thames  by  King  Alfred,  and  lay 
entrenched  within  its  recesses  for 
more  than  a year. 

3 m.  a road  on  1.  branches  off  to 
Claverley , 2}  m.,  passing  1.  ChickneU 
( Cavendish  Taylor,  Esq.).  Claverley 
C/j.,  Norman  transition  date,  was  for- 
merly adorned  with  a fine  series  of 
armorial  bearings.  The  font  is  Nor- 
man, having  arcades,  tne  piers  of 
which  are  of  difterent  mouldings. 
The  visitor  should  notice  the  gro- 
tesque heads,  forming  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  arches.  Claverley,  with 
Worfield,  Nordley,  and  Alveley,  and 
with  Morfield  Forest,  were,  under 
Edward  the  Confessor,  a fruitful 
estate,  bounded  to  the  W.  by  the 
Severn.  Given  by  the  Conqueror  to 
the  first  Norman  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, he  probably  built  the  ch.,  and 
gave  its  tithes  to  the  collegiate 
ch.  at  Quatford.  When,  however, 
Henry  I.  expelled  the  younger  De 
Belesme,  it  again  became  Crown 
property. 

5 m.  on  1.,  li  m.,  close  to  the 
Staffordshire  border,  is  Gatacre  Park , 
the  seat  of  E.  F.  Acton,  Esq.,  whose 
family  has  been  settled  here  since 
Charles  I.  The  house  is  modern, 
but  the  old  building  was  celebrated 
for  its  curious  rooms  and  landing- 
places.  All  the  oflices  were  some 
distance  off,  but  were  connected  by 
underground  passages  opening  into 
the  country  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance. It  is  supposed  that  Charles  II. 
was  concealed  here  on  his  flight  to 
BoecobeL  The  road  now  crosses  the 
border  to 

8^  m.  Enville  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington 
(Handbook  for  Staffordshire 

3 m.  on  the  Wenlock  road  is  the 
village  of  Morville , which  possessed 
a ch.  in  the  days  of  Edward  the 
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Confessor.  This  was  succeeded  by  one 
built  by  the  monks  of  Salop  in  1118. 
It  then  became  a cell,  and  remained 
subject  to  Shrewsbury  Abbey  till 
the  Reformation.  The  architecture 
is  of  the  12th  centy.  The  tower  has 
very  thick  w alls  and  flat  buttresses. 
The  nave  and  aisles  are  separated 
by  semicircular  arches  with  mould- 
ings of  transition  date.  There  are 
Norm,  details  in  the  N.  chancel 
door — notwithstanding  the  date  of 
1G83  over  it, — in  the  string-courses, 
and  the  curious  and  interesting  font. 
Aldenham  Hall , adjoining  the  vil- 
lage, is  approached  by  a fine  avenue, 
and  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Acton. 
Upton  Cressett  Ch .,  a little  to  the  S., 
has  a nave,  chancel,  and  broach- 
spire  of  the  12th  cent.  The  S.  aisle 
is  of  later  date.  The  E.  window 
is  remarkably  small.  The  arches 
separating  the  nave  and  aisle  have 
good  chevron  mouldings,  and  there 
is  a splendid  doorway  with  three 
orders  of  Norm,  moulding.  The 
font  is  shaped  like  a jar  and 
ornamented  with  round  - headed 
arches.  There  is  a brass  to  the 
memory  of  William  Cressett,  his 
wife,  2 sons,  and  3 daughters,  1640. 

Aston  Eyre  Ch .,  1 m W.  of  Morville, 
has  a curious  carving  as  the  tym- 
panum of  the  doorway,  of  a figure 
on  horseback,  another  sitting  down, 
and  a third  walking  on  the  other 
wide.  It  is  believed  to  represent 
the  Good  Samaritan,  an* I is  a monu- 
ment of  the  devotion  of  Robert  Fitz- 
Aer,  the  founder,  circ.  1138.  Acton 
Round  Ch.  (restored)  has  nave,  tran- 
septs, chancel,  and  tower,  with  tombs 
of  the  Acton  family.  The  llall , 
of  the  date  of  Queen  Ann,  is  now  a 
farmhouse. 

From  Bridgnorth  Stat.  the  rly.  tun- 
nels under  a portion  of  the  town,  and 
resumes  its  course  by  the  river-side, 
passing  1.  Stanley  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Henry  Tyrwhitt.  Bart.  Near  it 
is  Astley  Abbott  Ch .,  dedicated  to  St. 
Calixtus.  Part  of  it  is  of  Norm,  date, 
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but  the  clmncel  was  rebuilt  in  1033, 
and  the  nave  and  steeple  in  1857. 

17  m.  Li  nicy  Si  at.  Apley  Park,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
sent  of  W.  Orrae  Forster,  Esq.,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the 
county,  or,  for  the  matter  of  tlint,  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  a fine  mansion 
built  of  Grinshill  stone,  with  a lofty 
square  tower,  overlooking  the  Severn, 
which  here  makes  a graceful  bend. 
On  the  S.E.  front  is  a groined  arch- 
way, under  which  is  the  principal 
entrance.  But  the  chief  beauty  of 
Apley  is  the  wooded  park  of  245  acres 
and  the  Terrace , an  elevated  drive 
of  more  tlmu  a mile  in  length,  and 
of  sufficient  breadth  to  allow  6 car- 
riages abreast.  The  view  from  it  is 
exceedingly  tine,  embracing  a pano- 
rama of  GO  miles'  circumference. 

Apley  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Lucys  of  Charlcote  (Shakespeare’s 
prosecutor),  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by 
an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Whitmore,  the 
late  owner. 

The  approach  to  Apley  from 
Bridgnorth  is  by  the  Shitfnal  Road 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
which  road  runs  past  the  churches 
of  Stockton  (from  Star,  A.-S  , and  Tun 
= town),  and  Sutton  Maddock  to 
the  1.,  and,  except  as  being  w'ell- 
woo  led,  is  somewhat  uninteresting. 

Lirdey  Ch.  (1  m.  to  1.)  is  of  the 
date  of  the  12th  centy.  The  S. 
doorway  is  semicircular,  and  the 
tympanum  is  occupied  by  a curious 
herring-bone  pattern.  There  is  some 
beautiful  carving  on  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  font,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Morville  and 
Stottesden. 

2£  m.  to  the  W.  is  Willey  Parle , 
the  seat  of  Lord  Forester,  also  built 
of  Grinshill  stone,  from  designs  by 
Wyatt,  The  front  of  the  house  is 
nearly  303  ft.  long,  and  has  a fine 
Corinthian  portico  in  the  centre. 
The  park  is  charmingly  undulating 
and  wooded,  and  is  ornamented  by 
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a series  of  small  lakes.  This  park 
is  mentioned  by  Leland  ns  being  on 
the  bounds  of  the  Royal  Hay  or  Forest 
of  Shirlot.  From  hence  it  is  only 
3 m.  to  Much  Wenlock.  (Rto.  G). 

The  valley  of  the  Severn  now 
becomes  narrower  and  moro  con- 
tracted, and  signs  of  manufacturing 
industry  begin  to  appear  at 

19J  m.  Coalporl  Stat .,  where  the 
Shropshire  iron  district  may  Ik;  said  to 
commence.  The  London  and  North- 
Western  Ely.  has  a station  here  on* 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  from 
whence  their  line  runs  to  Madelcy 
and  Wellington  (Rte.  7).  The  former 
place,  which  contains  ironworks,  was 
the  residence  of  the  Rev.  W.  Fletcher, 
whose  life  was  wTitten  by  John 
Wesley.  Although  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  river  valley  is  very  groat  be- 
tween Coalport  and 

21  m.  Ironbridge  Stat.,  it  is  terribly 
spoilt  by  the  forges  and  foundries, 
the  banks  of  slag  and  refuse 
that  run  down  to  the  water’s  edge. 
Tiers  of  dirty  cottages  rise  on  the 
hill-side,  which  is  very  steep;  ad- 
vantage being  taken  of  each  little 
dingle  to  carry  a turnpike  road  or  a 
railroad  through  it.  Very  near  the 
station  the  Severn  is  crossed  by  an 
iron  bridge  of  one  arch,  of  120  ft. 
span,  the  history  of  wThich  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  as  being  the  first 
iron  bridge  on  record.  It  is  due  to 
the  energy  of  Abraham  Darby,  of 
the  Coalbrookdale  Works,  in  1779, 
who,  perceiving  the  want  of  com- 
munication between  the  brick,  pot- 
tery, and  iron  works  of  Madeley  and 
Broseley , determined  to  bridge  the 
Severn  over  at  this  point,  where  the 
banks  are  steep  and  tdippery.  “ The 
construction  of  a bridge  of  iron  was 
an  entirely  new  idea.  An  attempt,  in- 
deed, had  been  made  at  Lyons  to  con- 
struct such  a bridge  more  than  20 
years  before  ; but  it  hail  entirely 
failed,  and  a bridge  of  timber  had 
been  erected  instead.  It  is  not  known 
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whether  the  Coalbrookd&le  masters 
had  heard  of  that  attempt;  but,  even 
if  they  had,  it  would  have  been  of  no 
practical  use  to  them.  Mr.  Pritchard, 
an  architect  of  Shrewsbury,  was  first 
employed  to  prepare  a design  of  the 
intended  structure,  which  is  still 
preserved.  Although  he  proposed 
to  introduce  east  iron  in  the  arch  of 
the  bridge,  it  was  only  as  a sort  of 
key,  occupying  but  a lew  feet  at  the 
crown  of  the  arch.  This  sparing 
use  of  cast  iron  indicates  the  timidity 
of  the  architect  in  dealing  with  the 
new  material ; his  plan  exhibiting  a 
desire  to  effect  a compromise  between 
the  tried  and  the  untried  in  bridge 
construction.  Hut  the  use  of  iron  to 
so  limited  an  extent,  and  in  such  a 
part  of  the  structure,  was  of  more 
than  questionable  utility  ; and  if  Mr. 
Pritchard's  plan  had  been  adopted, 
the  problem  of  the  iron  bridge  would 
still  have  remained  unsolved.  The 
plan,  however,  after  having  been 
duly  considered,  was  eventually  set 
asi<tet  and  another,  with  the  entire 
arch  of  cast  iron,  was  prepared,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Abraham 
Darby,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gregory,  his 
foreman  of  lattern-makers.” — Smile*. 
The  bridge  excited  so  much  curiosity 
in  the  country  that  in  1788  the  So- 
cietv  of  Arts  gave  Mr.  Darby  their 
gold  medal ; and  Robert  Stephenson 
says  of  it,  *•  If  we  consider  thnt  the 
manipulation  of  cast  iron  was  then 
in  its  infancy,  a bridge  of  such 
dimensions  wns  doubtless  a bold  as 
well  as  an  original  Undertaking,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  details  is  worthy 
of  the  boldness  of  the  conception.” 
The  skill  of  the  builders  is  shown 
by  the  fact,  that  when  a thorough 
examination  of  the  hr  dge  was  made 
in  18*32,  after  nearly  80  years*  daily 
wear  ami  b ar.  it  was  found  tliat  the 
abutments  had  not  mov«sl,  nor  were 
the  nhs  out  of  their  proper  right 
line.  There  had  lui-n  merely  a strain 
on  the  lnnd-arvhes  and  the  road- 
plates,  which  the  main  arch  had 
effuctually  resisted.  The  town  of 
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Station,  ordinal}*  contains  an  unin- 
tereating ch .,  schools,  and  a drink- 
ing fountain. 

Nearly  opposite  the  ir«  n bridge, 
but  a li i tie  higher  up  the  river,  is 
the  mvine«nf  Coalbrook  Dole . in  which 
an*  situated  the  celebrated  iron- 
works of  that  name.  Inn  : Coalbrook 
Dale.)  The  valley  is  singularly  bcau- 
tiful ; and,  altliough  to  a certain 
extent  disfigured  bv  forges  and  fur- 
naces. it  is  free  from  the  dirty  and 
squalid  nppi  arnnoe  of  Ironbridge. 
This  is  dm*  to  the  care  of  the  masters 
and  the  neatness  and  architectural 
attention  |mid  to  the  residences, 
others,  and  schools. 

Coalbrook  Dale,  although  now 
excelled  in  size  by  hundreds  of  esta- 
blishments, is  historically  interesting 
as  the  cradle  of  the  iroii-tiade,  and 
the  first  place  where  iron  wns  regu- 
larly smelted  by  means  of  coke  and 
coal.  Previous  to  that  time,  viz., 
the  18th  centy.,  iron-master*  had 
always  used  wood  for  that  purpose, 
and  particularly  in  Sussex,  the  then 
head-quarters  of  the  trade.  Hut 
such  huvoc  was  played  with  the 
timber,  that  grave  alarm  was  »x- 
pressed  lest  England  should  become 
disforested,  and  severe  enactments 
wen*  pa>s«  d in  1581  against  the  use* 
of  wood  in  iron-smelting.  This  had 
the  effect  of  |tumlysing  the  trade  for 
many  years,  and  of  completely  putting 
a stop  to  it  in  Sussex  : and  it  wns 
not  until  the  time  of  Dud  Dudley, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  that  utteii- 
tion  wns  turned  to  the  application  of 
coke  or  “pit-coal”  for  smelting  in- 
stead of  cl.armal  1020).  Effort*, 
iimn*  or  less  successful,  were  made 
by  him  and  other*  to  carry  on  the 
manufacture  in  this  way ; hut  it  was 
reserved  for  the  Darbys,  in  1700,  to 
apply  it  on  a large  and  systematic 
mule.  Abraham  Ihirby.  the  first  of 
the  iron-master*,  was  the  *r»n  of  a 
fanner  mar  Dudley,  who  established 
a brass  and  iron  foundry  near  HrisUd, 
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where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  Holland  the  method  of  making 
oast-iron  pots,  then  a profound  secret 
But  his  partners  being  unwilling  to 
embark  more  capital  in  the  trade, 
he  removed  to  Coalbrook  Dale  in 
1700,  and  there  first  commenced  a 
furnace  supplied  by  wood.  Here  be 
obtained  a great  country  reputation  for 
the  excellence  of  his  castings  of  pots, 
kettles,  and  other  hollow  ware.  The 
smelting  by  charcoal  continued  till 
about  1747,  when  the  timber  having 
become  very  scarce,  pit-coal  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ford,  the  then  manager,  who  had 
married  Darby's  daughter.  Abra- 
ham Darby  died  in  1763,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Richard  Reynolds,  who 
had  married  another  daughter,  and 
in  whose  time  the  works  were  greatly 
extended,  coal-mining  becoming  an 
important  part  of  the  concern.  In 
his  time,  too,  the  reverberatory  fur- 
nace for  refining  the  iron  was  in- 
vented by  two  of  the  foremen,  named 
Cranage , and  adopted  by  him.  Their 
ingenuity,  however,  was  soon  im- 
proved upon  by  a later  process  for 
puddling,  carried  out  by  Henry  Cort. 
A still  greater  step  was  taken  at 
Coalbrook  Dale  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  in 
the  use  of  iron  instead  of  wooden 
rails  for  their  tramroad.  In  1784, 
when  the  Government  sought  to  im- 
pose a tax  upon  pit-coal,  the  works 
at  Coalbrook  Dale  were  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  proprietors 
successfully  protested  against  such 
an  impolitic  step.  In  1816.  Richard 
Reynolds  died,  after  a long  and 
useful  life,  in  which  he  had  not  only 
secured  the  fortunes  of  his  family, 
but  done  a vast  deal  of  good  to  all 
around  him,  and  to  the  country  at 
large ; and  since  that  period  the 
Coalbrook  Dale  Works  which,  with 
certain  changes  of  partners,  have 
always  been  in  the  Darby  family, 
have  maintained  a very  high  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  iron-trade.  Al- 
though many  others  in  Wales  and 
Staffordshire  exceed  them  in  extent, 
[Shropshire  & Cheshire.'] 
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they  yield  to  none  for  the  excellence 
of  their  castings,  and  the  visitor  will 
recall  those  exquisite  worked-iron 
gates  which  were  in  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851.  For  further  parti- 
culars of  the  Darby  family,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Smiles'  ex- 
cellent account  in  his  4 Industrial 
Biographies.’  The  works  consisted, 
in  1866,  of  5 furnaces  at  Dnwley, 
Lawley,  and  Lightmoor,  with  35  pud- 
dling furnaces  at  Horsehay.  The  town 
is  neatly  laid  out,  and  bears  evident 
tokens  of  that  supervision  which 
masters  should  give  to  those  places 
connected  with  them,  but  which  is  so 
often  wanting.  The  ch.,  of  Dec.  style, 
was  built  in  1854  in  a very  pretty 
situation,  and  contains  a stained 
glass  window  of  the  Last  Supper, 
brought  from  Flanders  On  the  oppo- 
site eminence  of  Limekiln  or  Lincoln 
MU,  there  are  pleasant  walks,  laid 
out  by  Richard  Reynolds  during  his 
lifetime  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
employed  in  the  works,  and  known 
as  ‘‘The  Workmen’s  Walks.”  The 
interior  of  the  hill  is  hollowed  out 
into  vast  caverns,  caused  by  the 
extraction  of  the  limestone  of  Wen- 
lock  (Upper  Silurian)  date.  They 
are  occasionally  lighted  up,  when  fine 
effects  are  produced.  The  Great 
Western  Illy,  has  a station  at  .Coal- 
brook Dale,  from  which  the  traveller 
can  join  the  Severn  Valley  Rly.  at 
Build  was  Junc.  (see  post),  or  make 
his  way  to  Wellington,  passing  Laic - 
ley  Bank , Horsehay , and  Ketley  sta- 
tions. As  soon  as  the  line  emerges 
from  the  wooded  dingles  of  Coal- 
brook Dale  it  passes  through  an  un- 
interesting country,  as  far  as  regards 
scenery,  with  the  exception  that  the 
Wrekin  and  its  outlines  are  con- 
spicuous on  the  1.  The  greater  part 
of  the  district  between  Coalbrr>ok 
Dale  and  Wellington  is  occupied  by 
furnaces,  forges,  collieries,  and  brick- 
yards, brilliant  enough  at  night-time, 
but  black,  dirty,  and  dusty  in  the 
day.  An  additional  feature  of  dr<  ari- 
ness  is  caused  by  the  dismantled 
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colliery-stacks  and  engine-houses, 
showing  that  the  mineral  treasures 
underneath  have  been  exhausted. 
In  fact,  so  much  is  this  the  case  that 
the  colliers  have  gradually  left  the 
west  of  the  coal-field  and  migrated 
to  the  eastern  outcrop.  The  Coal- 
brook  Dale  coalfield  has  a triangular 
form,  with  its  base  in  the  valley  of 
the  Severn  and  its  northern  apex  at 
Newport.  Along  its  western  side  it 
is  bounded  partly  by  a great  fault, 
which  brings  in  the  New  Red  sand- 
stone, and  partly  by  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  the  W rekin,  which  rises 
with  its  smooth  and  arched  back  to 
a height  of  1320  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  half  that  amount  above  the 
general  level  of  the  country  around. 
Along  its  eastern  side  the  coal- 
field is  bounded  by  Permian  strata, 
under  which  the  carboniferous  beds 
appear  to  pass,  but  diminished  both 
in  thickness  and  productiveness  of 
coal.  The  general  dip  of  the  strata 
is  eastward  ; and  in  making  a tra- 
verse to  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin  we 
cross  in  succession  the  base  of 
the  coal-measures,  the  millstone- 
grit.  carboniferous  limestone,  a bed 
of  basalt,  and  at  length  reach  the 
Silurian  rocks  which  form  the 
general  foundation  of  the  carboni- 
ferous formations  in  this  district.” 
— HmO, 

There  are  al*>ut  G seams  of  work- 
able coal,  giving  a thickness  of  27 
ft.  altogether  ; but  the  field  is  much 
broken  by  faults,  the  principal  of 
which,  the  Lightmoor  fault,  runs  from 
X.  to  8..  and  has  a throw  of  100 
yards.  The  fossil  collector  will  have 
great  success  here  in  coal-measure 
fossils,  and  particularly  in  fish  re- 
mains and  shells  t Introduction , p. 
viii.)  : but  for  particulars  he  should 
consult  Mr.  Prestwich's  exhaustive 
memoir  in  * Geol.  Transactions,*  2nd 
Series,  vol.  v.  Climbing  the  steep 
bank  on  the  1.  of  Iroubridge,  the 
road  leads 

1}  m.  to  Bromley  (Inn:  Lion), 


an  unattractive  town,  principally 
dependent  on  its  potteries  and 
brick-yards.  Tobacco-pi pes  are  also 
largely  made.  The  town,  though 
ancient  and  mentioned  in  old  docu- 
ments as  Burwardesley,  contains 
very  little  of  interest,  except  the 
ch.  which  is  of  Perp.  date,  and  was 
restored  in  1845.  It  is  subject  to 
the  mother  ch.  of  Wenlock.  There 
is  an  E.  Dec.  building  of  Grinshill 
stone,  erected  as  a memorial  to  Mr. 
Pritchard,  a native  of  Broseley,  and 
once  High  Sheriff  of  Salop.  “ A 
spring  of  petroleum  was  discovered 
here  in  1711.  The  burning  well, 
as  it  was  called,  was  showm  as  a 
curiosity  for  several  years,  when  the 
supply  of  petroleum  failed.  The 
spring  broke  out  again  in  1747,  and 
yielded  al>out  3 or  4 barrels  a day  ; 
but  in  1752  the  spring  was  cut 
into  in  searching  for  coals,  and  the 
quantity  yielded  since  has  been 
but  small.’* 

1 m.  W.  of  Broseley  is  Benthall , 
where  are  the  celebrated  encaustic 
tile-works  of  Messrs.  Maw,  who  havo 
a large  establishment,  employing  a 
number  of  hands  ; and  adjoining  it 
is  Benthall  Hall  (G.  Maw.  Esq.),  an 
Elizabethan  building  of  the  date 
1535,  and  built  by  William  Benthall 
on  the  site  of  an  earlier  mansion. 
Benthall  Ch.  contains  monuments 
to  the  families  of  Browne  and 
Benthall.  The  neighbourhood  is 
particularly  interesting  to  the  geo- 
logist. The  lowland  to  the  W.  of 
C’oalbrook  I)nle,  looking  towards 
Buildwas.  is  Upper  Silurian  (Wen- 
lock  Shale) ; and  the  lofty  ridge 
including  Benthall  Edge  and  Lin- 
coln Hill  is  Wenlock  limestone, 
with  millstone-grit  reposing  on  it. 
On  Benthall  Edge  the  fossil  col- 
lector will  find  beautiful  specimens 
of  Fnrorite*  aepera , P.  Gothland ira, 
F.  muliipnra , Hahjnitc 9 ratenulatus , 
Ac.  7»//;e’n  Xc*t.  ti*e  highest  point 
of  Wenlock  Edge  is  417  feet  al>ove 
the  Severn  valley.  The  Birchc #, 
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between  Coalbrook  Dale  and  Build- 
was,  was  in  1773  the  scene  of 
an  extraordinary  convulsion,  which 
altered  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
country  and  turned  the  bed  of  the 
Severn. 

Following  the  river-bank,  the  rly. 
receives  the  Coalbrook  Dale  and 
Wellington  Branch,  which  crosses 
the  valley,  joining  it.  together  with 
the  Craven  Arms  and  Wenlock  Lino 
(Kte.  6)  at 

23  m.  BriLDWAS  Jl'NC.  (Inn: 
Bridge).  Close  to  the  rly.,  and 
} in.  beyond  the  station,  are  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  Build  wan  Abbey 
(from  beild.  a “ shelter,”  and  was , “ an 
alluvial  Hat ; ” cf.  Sugwas  and  Moc- 
eas,  and  Rotherwas,  Herefordshire), 
once  one  of  the  finest  churches  in 
the  West  of  England,  founded  for 
monks  of  the  Cistercian  Order  in 
1135,  by  Roger  de  Clinton,  Bishop 
of  Chester,  and  Crusader,  though 
Leland  attributes  it  to  Matilda  de 
Bohun,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Burnell. 
It  is  probable  that  an  earlier  build- 
ing existed  here,  for  a tradition 
narrates  that  “ there  was  one  of  the 
ancient  Bishops  of  Lichfield  that  was 
in  Offa,  King  of  Merce’s  tyme,  that 
lived  an  Herinite  life  at  Buldewas, 
after  such  tyme  as  the  pall  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Lichfield  was  taken 
from  Lichfield  and  restored  again  to 
Canterbury.”  It  was  a cruciform 
building,  with  a massive  tower 
rising  from  the  intersection,  and 
the  existing  remains  comprise  the 
greater  part  of  the  walls  and  the 
chapter-house.  “The  chancel  has 
been  altered  in  the  13th  centy.,  but 
not  rebuilt ; the  nave  has  not  been 
altered,  but  its  two  sides  are  not 
quite  of  the  same  date.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  as  usual,  the  choir  was 
built  first,  and  the  nave  by  degrees 
afterwards ; the  latter  has  Pointed 
arches,  but  the  character  of  the 
work  is  not  late,  probably  about  1 150. 
The  arches  are  merely  recessed  and 


not  moulded,  and  the  capitals  are 
scolloped  only.  The  clerestory  win- 
dows are  round-headed.” — llirkman. 
I ; i oh,  is  !<'•:>  ii.  I " m ,_r  bj  26ft  8 in. 
broad ; the  nave,  70  ft.  long,  includ- 
ing 5 bays;  the  choir,  witli  2 bays 
and  crossing,  62  ft. ; the  square-ended 
presbytery,  34  ft.  by  26  ft. ; and  the 
transept,  with  2 chapels  in  each 
wing,  84  ft.  The  chancel  is  lighted 
by  a three-light  Norm,  window, 
and  contains  on  the  S.  side  three 
E.  Eng.  sedilia,  divided  by  slender 
pillars,  and  the  capitals  and  arches 
having  the  violet  ornament.  The 
Chapter-house  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and  is  an  oblong  in  shape, 
vaulted  in  9 compartments,  and 
supported  by  4 slender  columns ; 
those  N.E.  and  S.W.  octagonal,  those 
placed  diagonally  to  them  circular. 
It  contains  several  13th-cent.  stone 
coffins,  with  beautiful  crosses.  The 
chapter-house,  over  which  was  the 
dormitory,  formed  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  cloisters,  which  stood  on 
the  N.  of  the  ch.  Opposite  thechapter- 
house  door  was  a beautiful  gateway, 
which  fell  down  in  1828.  The  abbot's 
house  (recently  restored)  contains 
the  ambulatory,  the  chapel,  and  a 
large  hall  of  the  13th  eenty.,  with 
some  interesting  doorways  and  carved 
stones.  Tnere  is  also  a curious 
series  of  underground  passages,  said, 
by  a customary  but  most  improba- 
ble tradition,  to  communicate  with 
Wenlock.  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is 
of  oak  and  Spanish  chestnut.  It  is 
entered  by  a good  Norm,  doorway, 
aud  lighted  by  beautifully  moulded 
Norm,  windows,  one  being  on  either 
side  the  door.  The  renovated  “ Build- 
was  Abbey*'  is  the  seat  of  Mrs. 
Moseley,  and  necessarily  renders 
many  ancient  features  of  the  Abbot’s 
Lodge  and  other  details  undistin- 
guishable.  The  establishment  at 
Buikbvas  was  very  wealthy,  and 
possessed  no  less  than  nine  granges 
in  different  parts  of  Shropshire,  two 
in  Staffordshire,  and  one  in  Derby- 
shire, besides  the  parsonages  of 
D 2 
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Leighton,  Buildwas,  and  Hatton. 
The  abbey  also  held  jurisdiction  over 
the  Savigniac  House  of  St.  Marys, 
Dublin,  over  the  Abbey  of  Basing- 
werk,  in  Flintshire,  that  of  Dun- 
brody,  in  county  Wexford,  which  was 
so  waste  and  bare,  that  they  trans- 
ferred the  seigneury ; and  the  Mont- 
gomeryshire abbey  of  Strata  Mar- 
cella. In  Henry  II.’s  reign,  the 
abbey  was  celebrated  for  possessing 
a cope  worked  by  the  hands  of  Fair 
Rosamond,  which  was  doubtless  an 
object  of  much  curiosity,  and,  pro- 
bably, no  little  gain  ; but  in  1406, 
Hugh  Burnell  was  fain  to  give  the 
advowson  of  Rushbury  to  the  con- 
vent, to  compensate  the  losses  which 
the  burning  of  the  abbey  by  the 
Welsh  had  caused.  This  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  roof.  After  pass- 
ing Buildwas,  the  line  still  keeps 
close  to  the  Severn,  which  now, 
however,  winds  through  a level 
well-cultivated  district.  The  hills 
have  fallen  back  to  a considerable 
distance,  the  Wrekin  being  the 
most  conspicuous  object  some  4 m. 
to  the  rt.  On  1.,  amidst  wooded 
hills,  is  Buildxras  Park  (W.  Mose- 
ley, Esq.),  and  on  rt.,  across  the 
the  river,  Leighton  village  and  HaU 
(R.  Gardner,  Esq.). 

Leighton  Ch.  contains  the  recum- 
bent effigy  of  a knight  in  mail  armour, 
supposed  to  be  Sir  Titus  de  Leigh- 
ton, 1315,  and  to  have  been  brought 
from  Buildwas  at  the  Dissolution. 
44  Sir  Richard,  who  was  an  ancestor 
of  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton  of  Loton, 
reserved  to  himself  in  a certain  deed 
of  feoffment  a power  to  make  a park 
in  his  manor  of  Leighton/’— Shirley. 

26  m.  Cressage  Slat.  The  river  is 
here  crossed  by  a timber  bridge. 
Cressage  obtained  its  name  from 
a famous  old  oak  (Cpiprer  6c— 
Christ’s  oak),  under  which,  tra- 
ditionallv,  Christian  missionaries 
preached  Christ  to  the  pagan  Saxons. 
This  tree,  said  to  have  been  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  has  long  disap- 
peared with  the  village-cross,  which 


succeeded  it ; but  there  are  still  the 
remains  of  another  large  tree,  called 
the  Lady  Oak,  within  view  of  the 
rly.  on  the  1.,  which  has  been  propped 
and  clamped  with  iron,  and  with 
the  scant  foliage  of  which  that  of  a 
young  tree,  planted  by  the  villagers, 
mingles. 

28J  m.  Cound  Stat.  On  1.  is  Cound 
Hall  (Rev.  H.  Thoresby-Pelham), 
and  on  rt.,  nearly  3 m.,  is  Wroxeter, 
the  ancient  Roman  British  city  of 
Uriconium  (Rte.  8).  Cound  Ch. 
contains  an  E.  Norm,  font  with 
carvings  round  the  upper  portion. 
It  consists  of  a fine  old  tower,  nave, 
chancel,  and  side  aisles,  N.  and  S., 
divided  by  pointed  arches  resting  on 
columns,  having  plain  lined  capitals. 
On  the  S.  side  is  a piscina. 

30  m.  Berrington  Stat.  and  Hall 
(Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  Hill)  ; 1$  m.  on 
rt.  the  Severn  is  crossed  at  Atcham 
Bridge.  Berrington  Ch.  contains  the 
mutilated  and  unidentified  effigy  of  a 
knight  in  wood,  and  a Saxon  font  with 
faces  as  large  as  life  carved  on  it.  It 
was  recorded  that,  in  1274,  “the  ch. 
was  broken  open  and  the  clothes  of 
Richard  de  Bathe  stolen  by  Alice  de 
Hanmon.  The  culprit  was  lodged 
in  Shrewsbury  gaol,  but  escaped 
without  trial,  by  giving  a cow  to 
William  de  Munslow,  the  sheriffs 
officer.”  At  33$  m.  a junction  is  made 
with  the  Ludlow  and  Hereford  line, 
and  at  34  m.  the  traveller  enters  the 
joint  Stat.  of  Shrewsbury. 
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ROUTE  5. 

FROM  KNIGHTON  TO  SHREWSBURY, 

BY  CLUN.  BISHOPS  CASTLE  AND 

MINSTERLEY. 

Knighton  {Inn:  Norton  Arms, fair), 
anciently  culled  Tref-y-Clawdd,  or 
the  Town  on  the  Dyke,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  rising  ground  overlooking 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Teme,  which 
here  divides  the  counties  of  Rad- 
nor and  Salop.  The  chief  object  of 
interest  in  the  town,  which  is  clean 
and  well  built,  is  an  old  mansion , 
once  occupied  by  the  Brydges  family, 
to  which  “ on  the  side  next  the  street 
was  attached  an  open  terrace  walk, 
which  was  entered  from  the  second 
story.  To  this  balcony  the  family 
often  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
haling the  refreshing  breeze,  enjoy- 
ing the  distant  prospect,  and  con- 
templating the  busy  and  careful  faces 
of  those  who  resorted  to  the  fairs  and 
markets,  without  running  the  risk  of 
compromising  their  personal  dignity 
by  a nearer  and  more  familiar  asso- 
ciation.”— Williams.  There  is  an- 
other old  house  at  the  E.  of  the  town 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Crowthers,  a family  of  local  import- 
ance, who  furnished  the  county  with 
sheriffs  in  the  17th  centy.  The  build- 
ing was  in  the  form  of  an  H,  of 
Jacobaean  architecture,  and  was  ap- 
proached by  a very  fine  porch,  now 
taken  down.  “ Adjoining  this  house 
stood  the  house  in  which  the  Repub- 
lican marauders  received  from  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Legge  of  Welling  and 
his  servants  the  death  which  their 
villainies  and  outrageous  excesses  de- 
served.” The  Castle  stood  where 
the  Butter  Cross  afterwards  stood, 
overlooking  the  town  ; but,  with  the 


exception  of  the  name  of  the  Castle 
Moat,  there  is  nothing  remaining  of 
it.  The  ch.%  a plain  square -towered 
building  of  the  last  centy.,  has  with- 
in the  last  two  years  been  substan- 
tially restored,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower.  Offals  Dyke , that  won- 
derful line  of  partition  raised  by 
Offa  to  divide  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia  from  the  Welch,  runs 
through  the  E.  end  of  Knighton  on 
its  course  N.  and  S.  Of  it  Church- 
yard says: — 

“There  is  a famous  thing 
Culde  OfTa’s  Dyke,  that  reacbeth  farre  in 
lengihc  : 

All  kind  of  ware  people  might  thither  bringe ; 
It  was  free  ground  and  calde  the  Britain'* 
strength." 

1 m.  S.E.  of  Knighton  is  Far- 
rington, now  a farmhouse,  but  once 
the  residence  of  the  Cutler  family. 
The  letters  R.  C.  and  the  date  1C66 
are  still  visible. 

The  tourist  should  make  an  excur- 
sion for  2 m.  on  the  Knucklas  road 
to  Craig  Donna , a very  picturesque 
rock  and  ravine,  originally  tenanted, 
it  is  said,  by  an  anchorite  named 
Donna,  who  lived  in  the  7th  centy. 

Rail  from  Knighton  (Central 
Wales)  to  Craven  Arms,  13  m.  on  the 
E.;  and  to  Llandrindod  Wells,  19Jin.; 
Llandovery,  47  m. ; and  Swansea  on 
the  W. 

Distances. — Presteign,  6J  m. ; Cox- 
wall  Knoll,  5 ; Caer  Caradoc,  3£  ; 
Knucklas,  2J  ; Clun,  7 ; Kington, 
13|  m. 

There  is  no  conveyance  to  Clun. 
Take  the  road  to  Ludlow  for  L m., 
and  turn  off  to  the  1.,  up  the  glen 
under  Kinsley  Wood.  The  high 
ground  is  soon  reached.  Stow  Hill 
and  the  Hollowai/  Racks  being  to 
rt.  and  the  entrenchment  of  Caer 
Caradoc , about  1 m.  fuither  to  the 
N.  This  mountain  is  extremely  in- 
teresting to  antiquaries,  on  the  score 
of  its  pretensions  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  last  battle  and  defeat  of  Cft- 
ractacus.  King'  of  the  Silur*  s.  by 
the  Romans  under  Ostorius.  Here, 
however,  there  is  neither  the  “ amnis 
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vado  incerto”  of  Tacitus,  nor  yet 
the  higher  mountains  in  the  rear  for 
the  Britons  to  fall  hack  upon.  It 
is,  however,  a tine,  almost  circular, 
camp,  triply  defended  to  the  W„  1 
its  most  accessible  quarter,  and 
having  two  Hill's  of  defence  on  the 
E.  Its  entrances  art'  on  E.  anil  W., 
and  it  commands  a fine  outlook.  It 
is  approached  from  the  Clun  rood, 
on  the  rt.,  over  two  or  three  en- 
closures. By  others  Coxwnll  Knoll, 
some  3 m.  E.,  is  considered  to  havo 
been  the  site  of  Carni-taciis’  camp ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
either  this,  which  lacks  higher 
ground  to  retnnt  upon,  and  has  no 
vestige  of  stone  defences,,  or  Caer 
Carndoc,  was  the  real  scene  of  the 
struggle  in  which  the  British  chiefs 
wife  and  children  were  taken  pri- 
soners. There  are  no  less  than  5 
British  military  works  in  Clun  Fo- 
r- 

At  New  Invention,  5 m.,  the  road 
crosses  a stream,  and  again  ascends 
for  *2$  m„  when  it  descends  the  val- 
ley to 

7 m.  Clun  ' Inn : Buffalo,  so  called 
probably  from  the  importation  of 
I’uffaloes  into  this  district  by  I>ord 
Clive,  the  conqueror  of  India),  one 
of  the  very  quietest  and  mod  out-of- 
tl. e-way  of  Shropshire  towns,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Colonne  or  Clone, 
which  is  crossed  by  a high  bridge 
of  unequally-sized  arches.  In  fact, 
the  **  sleepy  hollow  "-ness  of  the  dis- 
trict is  described  in  a popular  dog- 
grel 

" Clanton  and  Hnnhury, 

Oanfiinford  and  Clun 
Arr  the  qulrtol  placrg 
Under  (hr  Sun." 

But  it  was  not  always  so,  having 
been,  as  a Imrdcr  town,  the  scene  of 
continual  forays  and  incursions.  The 
Goaf/e,  of  which  sufficient  is  left  to 
show  its  former  importance,  was 
built  by  Kitzalan,  afterwards  Karl 
of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 


After  a long  siege  and  many  a fierce 
assault,  it  was  stormed  by  the  Welsh 
prince  Kies  (csre.  11%),  and  com- 
mitted to  the  tlames.  It  is  believed 
to  have  Inn'll  the  original  of  the 
“Garde  Holoreuse”  to  which  Ray- 
mond Berenger  invited  Gwenwyn, 
the  Prince  of  Powys;  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  thus  described  in 
his  4 Betrothed  — 

“ A place  strong  by  nature  and 
well  fortified  by  art.  which  tho 
Welch  Prince  had  found  it  im|»os- 
sible  to  conquer  either  by  open  force 
or  strntagem,  and  which,  remaining 
with  a strong  garrison  in  his  rear, 
often  checked  his  invasions  by  ren- 
dering his  retreat  precarious.  The 
river  washes  on  three  sides  the  brow 
of  the  proud  eminence  on  which  the 
Castle  is  situated,  curves  away  from 
the  fortress  and  its  eorres ponding 
village  on  the  W.,  and  the  hill  sinks 
downwards  to  an  extensive  plain,  so 
extremely  level  as  to  indicate  its 
alluvial  origin.”  Clun  Castle  was  dis- 
mantled first  of  nil  by  Owain  Glyn- 
dwr  in  his  rebellion  against  Henry 
IV..  and  afterwards  blown  up  by 
the  Parliamentary  forces.  The  ban- 
queting hall  is  still  left,  with  tho 
sleeping  Apartments  above.  There 
are  also  the  halvi*s  of  two  strong 
postern  towers.  The  outer  l»ailey, 
very  extensive,  has  prolmblv  be<  n 
defended  only  by  earthworks.  In 
the  village  is  n quadrangular  build- 
ing, with  a small  chapel  in  one 
angle,  which  represents  a hospital 

founded  in  1G14  :--r  14  i"-"i  fan  Inn  n 
ami  a warden. 

The  fine  late  Norm,  church  has 
been  admirably  restored  by  Mr. 
Stre<  t.  Ti  e chancel  is  E ft..  the 
nave  Norm.  Over  the  E.  end  of 
the  eh.  is  a very  remarkable  (15th- 
cent.  ? ) canopy,  *u»|  ended  from  tl  e 
roof  (Prof.  WrstcoM).  The  Lichgate 
is  old  and  curious. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
Fopwt  of  Clun  contained  1700  acres, 
a gord  amount  of  timl«rr.  roil  dier, 
and  rocs,  according  to  Belaud. 
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Distances. — Chm ton,  2£  m. ; Clun- 
bury,  5 m. ; Bury  Ditches,  3 m. 

The  road  to  Bishop’s  Castle,  6 m., 
is  through  ft  very  picturesque  ftiul 
diversified  country.  It  ascends  ft  hill 
for  2 m.,  where  the  antiquary  should 
turn  to  the  rt.  for  IJ  m.  to  visit  the 

Bury  Ditches , situated  nt  the  sum- 
mit of  n-  considerable  hill  to  the  rt. 
They  are  elliptical  in  form,  and  en- 
close within  three  very  lofty  valla,  of 
small  loose  stones  an  area  of  some  3 
or  4 acres.  The  hill  is  a large  knoll, 
very  steep  on  all  sides  except  the 
N.E.,  where  the  approach  is  more 
gradual.  The  only  original  entrance 
appears  to  be  from  the  W.  Mr.  Wright 
believes  them  to  be  of  Saxon  date 
and  origin,  and  thinks  that  they  are 
not  so  much  a camp  as  the  remains 
of  the  house  of  a Saxon  chief,  dating 
probably  from  about  the  6th  centy. 
“ It  was  the  Saxon  method  to  build 
a wooden  house  on  some  elevated 
position,  and  make  a large  enclosure, 
protected  by  a regular  vallum  and 
ditch,  to  defend  it  from  attacks  fiom 
without.  The  great  strength  of  the 
enclosure  here  would  be  explained 
by  its  being  so  close  to  the  borders 
of  Wales,  and  therefore  very  liable 
to  attack.’’ — Trans.  Woolliope  Club. 

The  access  to  the  Bury  Ditches  is 
by  a rural  lane  diverging  from  the 
high  road  at  the  village  of  Clunton, 
and  ascending  for  the  distance  of 
m. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
these  curious  earthworks,  there  is  a 
magnificent  view  from  the  summit, 
especially  on  the  E.  towards  the 
Longmynd  and  the  Stiper  Stones. 
The  botanist  will  meet  with  the 
oak  fern  and  the  prickly  shield  fern 
(P  ohj  sti  chum  aculeatum) ; also  Fedia 
olitoria  (lamb’s  lettuce),  Diantlius 
caryophyllus  (wild  clove  pink),  and 
Bidens  cernua  podding  sun-mari- 
gold ). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  slopes  of 
Bury  Ditches  is  Walcot  Park,  the 
beautiful  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Powis,  whose  ancestor  bought  it 


from  the  Walcots  in  the  last  centy. 
The  house  is  rather  plain,  of  red 
brick,  but  the  grounds  are  charm- 
ing, and  are  ornamented  with  an  ar- 
tificial lake  of  considerable  length. 

6 m.  Bishops  Castle  (Pop.  2091) 
(Inn:  Castle)  is  as  quiet  a little 
town  ns  Clun,  ami  with  less  of  inte- 
rest. It  was  originally  called  Lyd- 
bury  Castle,  ami  founded  by  the 
Bp.  of  Hereford  before  1127,  for 
the  protection  of  the  dwellers  on  tin* 
border,  where  that  prelate  would 
have  control  over  18,000  acres  of 
territory,  and  become  of  necessity  a 
Lord  Marcher.  It  was  not  a popular 
residence,  however,  as  appears  from 
a letter  of  Prince  Edward  in  1263, 
from  Shrewsbury  to  the  King,  de- 
siring him  to  compel  Bp.  Aquablanca 
to  abide  in  the  Castle  of  Lydbury. 
Bp.  S winfield  passed  four  nights 
there  on  his  visitation  in  May,  1290, 
and  his  castle  had  a dovecot  and 
garden,  a range  of  forest.,  woodland, 
and  a park  for  deer.  Its  situation 
is  picturesque  on  the  summit  ami 
slopes  of  a hill,  at  the  bottom  of 
which,  and  almost  outside  the  town, 
is  the  church , originally  a Norman 
building,  which  lias  been  rebuilt, 
saving  the  tower.  A few  fragments 
remain  of  the  old  ch.,  which,  is  said 
to  have  been  burnt  in  the  rebellion. 
There  is  a tradition  that  Bishop’s 
Castle  extended  much  further  to  the 

5.,  probably  arising  from  the  position 
of  the  church.  Of  the  Castle,  which 
belonged  to  the  Bishops  of  Hereford, 
there  is  no  trace,  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  keep,  identified  with  the 
site  of  a bowling-green  attached  to 
the  inn.  At  Bishop's  Cnstle  was 
born  Jeremiah  Stephens,  1664,  a 
prebendary  of  Biggleswade,  and  col- 
li ague  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman  in  his 
work  on  the  English  Councils. 

[From  Bishop’s  Castle  a branch 
rly.  runs  to  Craven  Arms,  passing, 

1.,  Odkeley  House  Rev.  A.  Oakeley), 
and,  2 m.,  Lydham  Ihath  Slot.  1 m. 
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to  the  N.  is  the  village  of  More,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  avenue  to  Linley 
Hall , the  seat  of  J.  More,  Esq.  The 
Lord  of  More  was,  as  a constable 
of  i he  King’s  host,  to  assume  the 
command  of  200  footsoldicrs.  when- 
ever any  King  of  England  crossed 
the  border  of  Wales  in  hostile  array, 
marching  in  the  van  of  the  army, 
anti  carrying  with  his  own  hand 
the  royal  standard.  The  family 
of  More  came  over  from  Nor- 
mandy with  the  Conqueror,  and 
was  early  count cted  by  marriage 
with  Roger  de  Montgomery.  They 
held  lands  in  Shropshire,  Cornwall, 
Cheshire,  and  Lancashire,  ever  since 
the  first  year  of  Henry  II. ’s  reign, 
by  the  tenure  of  Grand  Serieantry. 
Of  this  family  was  Richard  More, 
the  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Harley, 
and  M.P.  for  Bishop's  Castle  in  the 
Long  Parliament.  His  son  defended 
Hopton  C.istle  against  the  Boyulists. 
The  timber  in  the  park  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  first  larch  ever 
planted  in  England  was  placed  here 
bv  Robert  Mure,  the  friend  of  Lin- 
naeus, 1742.  Remains  of  a Roman 
villa  w’ere  discovered  in  the  park  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ouy. 

4 m.  Eaton  Stat. 

54  m.  PI  nr  den  Stat.  Ploicden 
Hall  is  the  seat  of  W.  F.  Flowden, 
Esq.,  whose  family  has  been  settled 
here  since  the  siege  of  Acre.  “ There 
is  an  old  tradition  that  an  ancestor 
who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  sie^o 
of  Acre,  vowed  that  if  he  ever  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  he  would  build  a 
chapel  when  he  returned  to  Plow- 
den.  He  recovered  his  freedom,  and 
built  the  chapel  adjoining  the  parish 
ch.  of  Lydbury  North,  which  has 
long  been  used  as  the  burying- place 
of  the  family.” — Wolford. 

7$  m.  Horderly  Stat. 

11  m.  Craven  Ahms  Junc.  (Rte. 

D3 

There  are  two  roads  from  Bishop  s 
Cnstle  to  Minsterley.  1.  By  Com- 
don — very  picturesque,  and  the  most 


-The  Stiper  Stone s.  Shropshire. 

suited  to  the  pedestrian.  2.  By 
Chirbury,  18  m.,  longer  but  more 
level. 

1.  Ascending  the  hill,  the  road 
passes,  rt.,  Oak*  ley  House  Rev.  A. 
Oakeley),  and  at  1 m.  turn  to  the 
rt.  At  Snead  cross  the  Camlad,  and 
a little  bevond  take  the  lane  to 
the  rt.  This  saves  a long  round 
of  at  least  2J  m.  There  is  a fine 
camp  immediately  above  Snead, 
and  overlooking  Hweries.  The 
pedestrian  will  regain  the  main 
road  not  far  from  Hyssington  and 
enter  the  picturesque  district  of 
Comdony  a district  of  much  interest 
to  the  geologist.  To  the  rt.  are  the 
outliers  and  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Sti}>er  Stones , a long  range  of  hills 
running  nearly  due  N.  and  S.,  and 
forming  the  w’estern  face  of  the 
chain,  of  which  the  Longmynd  over 
Church  Siretton  (Rte.  1)  is  the  eastern. 
“ These  stony  masses  appear  to  the 
artist  like  insulated  Cyclojiean  ruins 
jutting  out  upon  a lofty  moorland 
ridge  at  heights  varying  from  1500 
to  1011  ft.  above  the  sea.  On  reach- 
ing the  summit  the  traveller  sees 
below  him  to  the  W.  a rapid 
slope  and  beyond  it  a picturesque 
hilly  tract,  the  strata  of  which  are 
laden  with  lower  Silurian  fossils  and 
diversified  by  a variety  of  rocks  of 
igneous  origin.  The  Stiper  Stones 
are  outstanding  fragments  of  a thick 
band  of  silicious  sandstone.  Though 
in  parts  veined,  altered  and  frac- 
tured. and  occasionally  jKissing  into 
quartz  rock,  they  yet  form  an  in- 
tegral jx>rtion  of  the  outlying  schis- 
tose formation,  while  fragments  of 
the  shells  called  Linguhe  occur  in 
them.  The  rock  hns  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  altered  by 
the  influence  of  the  hc»at  which 
must  have  accomi>anicd  the  evolu- 
tions of  those  igneous  rocks  (chiefly 
greenstone)  which  oc«ur  on  both 
sides  the  ridge.”  — Siluria.  The 
Comthm  Mountain , which  is  a most 
conspicuous  and  picturesque  feature 
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on  the  1.  of  the  road,  facing  the 
Stiper  Stones,  is  a mass  of  eruptive 
trap,  and  the  ground  around  its  haso 
is  composed  of  alternations  of  Llan- 
deilo  rocks  with  hands  of  felspathic 
ash.  As  is  so  often  the  case  in  erup- 
tive districts,  mineral  veins  are  fre- 
quent, and  a considerable  amount 
of  lead  ore  has  been  raised.  The 
principal  mines  are  the  Snailbeach 
and  Bog  mines,  the  yield  for  180b 
having  been  3275  tons.  The  former, 
wiiich  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  is  very  deep. 

Some  interesting  early  remains 
are  to  be  found  at  the  S.E.  base  of 
the  Comdon  Mt.  The  Marsh  Pool 
circle  consisted  of  32  upright  stones, 
and  was  at  one  extremity.  The 
Whetstones,  3 in  number,  which  pro- 
bably formed  a portion  of  a larger 
circle — mutilated  fragments— are  at 
the  other.  On  the  elevation  between 
them  are  the  larger  works  of  Mitchell  s 
Fold , consisting  of  14,  disposed  in  an 
irregular  circle,  90  ft.  from  N.  to  S., 
and  85  ft.  from  E.  to  W.  There  is 
a second  circle  near  it;  It  is  not 
known  who  Mitchell  was,  but  there 
is  a curious  tradition  that  a giant 
used  to  milk  his  cow  here,  which  was 
unusually  productive,  till  one  day  an 
old  hag  attempted  to  milk  her  in  a 
riddle.  The  cow  became  disgusted, 
and  wandered  away  into  Warwick- 
shire, where  she  became  famous  under  I 
the  name  of  the  Duu  Cow.  Mr.  i 
Hartshorne  sees  in  these  circles  a very  ! 
great  resemblance  to  the  remains  at  , 
i^tantou  Drew  and  Abury. 

The  White  Grit  mine  is  passed  | 
close  to  the  road  on  right  at  the  b. 
end  of  Shelve  Hill  There  are  also 
lead-mines  on  Stapeley  Hill,  oppo- 
site. 2 or  3 m.  further  on,  the  road 
runs  through  a long  and  romantic 
defile  as  it  descends  from  the  hilly 
ground  into  the  open,  which  it  re- 
enters at 

13  m.  Minsterley. 

2.  The  other  route  from  Bishop's 
Castle  also  passes  through  Snead, ) 


where  it  enters  an  outlying  comer 
of  Montgomeryshire,  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  Camlud, 

At  4 m.  Broadway  (John  Owen, 
Esq.)  the  road  on  rt.  goes  off  to  Hys- 
sington  and  Minsterley.  llyssington 
Ch.  is  remarkable  for  several  cracks 
in  the  walls,  caused,  according  to  a 
local  legend,  by  an  enormous  bull, 
which  was  the  terror  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  which  grew 
bigger  and  bigger  every  day.  At 
last  the  people  got  the  parson  of 
llyssington  to  exorcise  him;  where- 
upon, by  constant  reading  of  texts, 
the  beast  shrank  into  dimensions 
sufficiently  small  to  allow  of  bis 
being  driven  into  the  ch.  Unfor- 
tunately, before  he  was  completely 
extinguished,  the  parson’s  candle 
burnt  out,  and,  ere  the  morning  came, 
when  the  reading  could  be  resumed, 
the  bull  swelled  out  again  until  he 
burst  the  church  walls.  In  this  story 
again  we  have  the  fable  of  the  Dun 
Cow.  Near  Hyssington  is  an  earth- 
work known  as  Simond’s  Castle. 

5J  m.  Churchstoke , a pretty  village 
at  the  junction  of  the  Camlad  (said 
to  be  the  only  stream  which  flows 
from  England  into  Wsles),  Caebitra, 
and  Lach  brooks,  which,  still  under 
the  name  of  the  former  stream,  flow 
due  N.  through  a charming  and 
picturesque  glen  known  as  Mar - 
rington  Dingle.  Marrington  Hall , 
the  grounds  of  which  extend  along 
the  W.  bank,  is  the  seat  of 
Davies,  Esq.  It  is  a very  striking 
black-and-white  timbered  structure, 
of  the  date  circa  1800  a.d.,  and  was 
built  by  Richard  Lloyd,  to  whose 
grandsire  the  manor  passed  by  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  the  Bowlers. 
In  liont  of  the  mansion  is  a curious 
sun-dial,  coeval  with  the  building, 
and  bearing  date  1595.  It  is  a 
square  stone  pillar,  on  which  is  the 
Lloyd  ciest,  and  the  arms  of  six 
associated  families,  with  the  legend 

" From  day  to  day  thewn  nhad***  do  flee. 

And  fco  this  life  paaaetb  away.” 


42  Route  5. — Chirbury — JUinsterley — Hanicood.  Shropshire. 


Marrington  wns  sold  by  the  Bon  of 
its  builder  to  the  first  Lord  Craven, 
and  has  since  rep»  atedly  changed 
bands.  Between  Churchstoke  and 
Chirbury  is  the  ancient  British  work 
of  Oaer-Bre. 

84  m.  Chirbury  is  supposed  to  have 
once  been  the  site  of  a castle  built 
by  JEthelfled,  a Queen  of  Mercia. 
However  that  may  be.  the  celebrity 
of  Chirbury  arises  from  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  Lord  Herbert 
of  Chirbury,  who  was  born  in  1581 
at  Montgomery  Castle.  Ho  wns  one 
of  the  most  polished  ornaments  of 
the  Court  of  James  I.,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  military  services  in  the 
Netherlands,  was,  like  his  brother 
George  Herbert,  a man  of  mark  in 
literature.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote 
his  work  * De  Veritate,’  with  a view 
to  prove  the  uselessness  of  revelation 
(1624).  The  ch.  wns  built  in  1127 
by  Humphry  de  Winsbury,  slieritfof 
the  county. 

[2£  m.  distent  on  the  W.  is  Mont- 
gomery (Hotels:  Dragon,  Wynnstay 
Arms).  See  Handbook  for  North 
Wales.  The  road  to  it  crosses  Offa’s 
Dyke,  which  here  forms  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Wales  and  Salop.] 
Passing  9 m.  1.  Wulcot  (the  Earl 
of  Powis),  the  road  runs  N.E.,  and 
at  11  m.  joins  the  high  road  be- 
tween Shrewsbury  and  Newtown. 
12  m.  rt.  is  a considerable  sheet 
of  water,  45  acres  in  extent,  known 
as  Marton  Pool : and  on  the  1.  is  the 
wild  and  hilly  district  of  the  Long 
Mountain,  which  separates  the  val- 
leys of  the  Rea  and  the  Severn. 

14  m.  Brockton , where  the  Min- 
sterley  road  turns  off,  and  crosses 
the  Kea. 

18  m.  Minsterley , from  whence  a 
branch  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  runs  to  Shrewsbury.  10  m. 
Mr.  Eyton  thinks  that  Minsterlcy 
wns  in  Saxon  times  the  mother  oh. 
of  Westbury  and  Hnbl>erley.  It  is 
of  the  date  of  the  16th  eentv.  To 
the  8.W.  of  Minsterley,  on  Callow 


Hill,  there  is  a camp— rectangular, 
and  surrounded  by  a fo>se  4 yds. 
wide — which  commands  a good  view 
of  Habberley  and  the  lead-mines. 

1£  in.  Pontesbury  Stat..  2 m.  from 
which  is  a double  British  camp,  on 
the  t<»p  of  Pontesford  Hill.  The 
Hall(W.  H.  Sparrow,  Esq.).  Ptmtes- 
bury  Ch.  wns  originally  collegiate, 
still  consists  of  three  portions,  rec- 
tories or  prebends,  and  has  a broad 
nave  with  aisles  and  a tower  of  3 
stages  on  the  N.  side  between  the 
nave  and  chancel.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1828.  A little  to  the  S.  of  Habberley 
is  Marstly , identified  by  Mr.  Eyton  ns 
the  park  of  Mnrsetalie,  mentioned  in 
Domesday.  “It  is  recorded  among 
the  ancient  customs  of  Shrewsbury 
that  when  the  King  visited  the  town, 
the  sheriff  used  to  send  36  footmen 
ns  his  body-guard  (ad  stabititionem) 
for  so  long  as  he  remained  there. 
But  for  the  Park  of  Marsetalie,  he 
used  customarily  to  find  36  men 
for  eight  days/’  The  adjoining  dis- 
trict is  named  Hockestow  Forest  in 
Saxton’s  survey. 

3 m.  Plealey  Road  St  at. 

5 Hanwood  Stat.,  where  a junction 
is  formed  with  the  Cambrian  line  to 
Welshpool  and  Aberystwith.  Han- 
t rood  Ch.  contains  an  interesting 
font,  ornamented  with  a kind  of 
Vandyck  pattern. 

10  m.  'from  Minsterley)  Shrews- 
bury (Rte.  8). 
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ROUTE  6. 

FROM  KNIGHTON  TO  WELLINGTON,  BY 
CRAVEN  ARMS,  WENLOCK  AND 
COALBROOK  DALE. 

From  Knighton  (Rte.  6^  to  Craven 
Arms  the  journey  is  performed  by 
the  Central  Wales  Illy.,  thence  by 
the  Great  Western  to  Wenlock  and 
Wellington.  - 

The  Central  Wales  Line,  which 
runs  to  Llandovery  and  Swansea 
(Handbook  for  South  Wales)  leaves 
Knighton  and  keeps  close  to  the 
Teme,  the  valley  of  which  is  very 
charming.  On  1.  is  Stow  Hill  and 
the  Holloway  Rocks  ( Rte.  5),  and 
3 m.  on  rt.  are  the  w’oods  of  Stanage 
Park  in  Herefordshire  ( Chas.  C. 
Rogers,  Esq.).  There  was  formerly 
a “Haye”  or  enclosure  maintained 
here,  “ and  as  appears  by  an  inquest 
taken  in  Feb.,  1295,  on  the  death  of 
Brian  de  Brompton,  there  was  a 
park  called  Ammareslit.  The  writ 
ordering  an  inquest  taken  in  Dec., 
1308,  had  directed  the  jurors  to  value 
the  late  Brian  de  Brompton’s  manor 
of  Ambreslyth,  but  the  jurors  ex- 
plained, that  Ambreslyth  was  no 
manor,  but  only  a park  pertaining 
to  the  manor  of  Stanegge,  separately 
worth  20s.  per  annum.”  Crossing 
the  Teme  the  line  reaches 

4 m.  Bueknall  Stat.  Overlooking 
it  is  the  wooded  eminence  of  Coxwall 
Knoll , which  has  always  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  discussion  with 
antiquaries,  as  a possible  locale  of 
the  last  battle  of  Caractacus  with 
the  Romans  under  Ostorius.  The 
proximity  of  Caer  Carndoc  ( Rte.  5) 
renders  it  tolerably  certain,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  fiercely  contested  re- 


treat of  Caractacus  before  Ostorius 
was  through  this  lino  of  country. 
Moreover,  spear  points  and  stono 
balls,  evidently  projected  from  en- 
gines, have  been  found  under  the 
N.W.  of  the  hill,  and  the  sito  of  a 
Roman  ( amp  is  only  some  4 m.  dis- 
tant at  Brandon  (Brnndovium),  near 
Leintwardine.  Strong  objections  to 
Coxwall,  however,  are  the  shallow 
reach  of  the  Teme  at  its  base ; the 
narrowness  of  its  singular  eminence ; 
and  the  isolated  position  of  the 
whole  knoll.  Tacitus  also  says, 
“ Ostorius  tmnsfert  bellum  in  Ordo- 
vices,” — whereas  all  these  localities 
are  in  the  country  of  the  Silures. 
Still  as  the  historian  was  not  an  eye- 
witness, but  wrote  his  account  from 
hearsay,  this  point  is  not  necessarily 
conclusive.  Passing  the  village  of 
Bedstone,  and  under  the  wooded 
brow  of  Hopton  Hill  (1.  , the  line 
reaches 

7 m.  Hopton  Heath  Stat.  About 
1 m.  1.  is  Hopton  Castle , where  a 
small  square  keep  of  remurknbly 
good  workmanship  of  Decorated  date 
still  exists.  Camden  says  it  was 
given  by  Henry  II.  to  Lord  Clifford, 
and  in  Roger  Mortimer’s  keeping  in 
the  reign  of  Edw.  I.  Later  on,  it 
belonged  to  the  Hoptons,  from  whom 
it  passed,  through  heiresses,  to  the 
Corbets  and  Wallops.  In  1644  it 
was  stubbornly  defended  during  a 
fortnight’s  siege  by  the  Royalists, 
under  Colonel  Woodhouse,  and  was 
then  taken  and  destroyed.  The 
Governor,  Samuel  More,  was  con- 
fined in  Ludlow  Ciistle.  On  rt. 
Heath  House  (T.  Salwev  Beale, 
Esq.)  and  Broad  ward  1 1 all  (J. 
Creighton,  Esq.),  and  further  on 
(rt.)  Clungunford  village  and  House 
(J.  Roeke,  Esq.),  and  Femey  Hall 
(W.  H.  Sitwell,  Esq.).  A tumulus 
was  opened  some  years  ago  close  to 
Clungunford  ch.  by  the  late  Rev.  J. 
Roeke,  who  found  bones  and  pottery 
in  it. 


9|  m.  Broome  Stat.  12|  m.  Craven 
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Route  6. — Corve 

Arms  Junc.  (Rte.  1).  Near  the 
village  of  Wistanstow,  between 
Craven  Arms  and  Marshbrook,  the 
Great  Western  Rly.  branch  to  Wen- 
loek  turns  off  to  the  rt.,  running 
up  the  valley  of  the  Eaton  brook, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  wooded  terrace- 
like  ridge  of  Wenlock  Edge,  wdiich 
divides  Apedale  from  Corve  Dale. 

[The  lover  of  quiet,  pastoral 
scenery,  where  the  sound  of  the 
rly.  whistle  has  not  yet  been  heard, 
will  do  well  to  ascend  Corve  Dale  to 
Wenlock,  the  distance  from  Craven 
Arms  being  about  20  m.  The  anti- 
quary will  find  much  to  interest  him 
in  the  quaint  country  churches,  be- 
sides some  interesting  fortifications 
and  earthworks.  The  road  passes 
immediately  under  Norton  Camp,  a 
large  quadrangular  double-ditched 
Homan  work,  enclosing  some  22u 
paces  square,  and  enters  the  Dale, 
leaving  to  the  rt.  the  village  of  Cul- 
mination on  the  Corve  River,  the  ch. 
of  which  has  a double  piscina.  Cul- 
mington  and  Siefton  are  associated 
in  their  Saxon  ownership  as  well 
as  subsequent  history.  Culmington 
Manor  JJouse  Edward  Wood,  Esq.), 
Cor/ton  Hall  (Lloyd  Roberts,  Esq.). 
Still  further  to  the  rt.  is  Sutton 
Court  (late  C.  Powell,  Esq.),  at  the 
foot  of  Sutton  Hill.  5 m.  Diddlebury 
or  DtVmry , the  restored  ch.  of  which 
contains  some  Early  Norm,  details. 
T 1 h • Hall  is  the  seat  of  Hubert 
Cornwall,  Esq.  On  the  opposite 
bank  o/  the  Corve  lire  some  earth- 
works known  asCortham,  or  Corf ham, 
Castle,  which,  with  the  manor,  was 
given  to  Walter  de  Clifford,  father  of 
Fair  Rosamond,  it  is  supposed,  as 
some  compensation  for  her  frailty. 
Between  Cortham  and  the  Brown 
Clee  Hill  is  the  Heath.  The  ch.,  or 
rather  the  chapel,  is  a singular  old 
Norm,  building  with  a nave  and 
chancel,  but  no  tower  or  bell  turret. 
Externally  the  buttresses  are  very 
characteristic  of  the  Norm,  era,  and 
there  is  u good  Norm,  doorway  with 


Dale — Holgale.  Shropshire. 

circular-headed  arch  and  moulding. 
The  E.  end  is  lighted  by  4 very 
small  Norm,  windows,  one  of  which 
pierces  the  buttress.  7 m.,  at  Muns- 
low , the  road  and  river  approach  each 
other.  The  rh.  has  an  E.E.  chancel 
and  nave  with  a chapel  attached,  a 
south  porch,  and  a low  W.  tower. 
As  early  as  1115,  Munslow  Ch. 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  an  im- 
portant Saxon  parish  of  Shropshire. 
A little  further  on,  at  Millichope.  is  an 
old  house,  the  lower  story  of  which 
appenrs  to  have  been  used  as  a barn, 
and  the  upper  ns  a dwelling-house. 
The  architecture  of  the  door  and 
window  is  that  of  the  loth  centy., 
though  the  stones  which  now  form 
the  bead  of  the  arch  are  evidently 
not  in  situ.  Millichope  Park  (C.  O. 
Childe  Pemberton,  Esq.),  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  the  Mores,  as  far 
buck  as  Henry  VIII.  ; and  in  tho 
garden  is  a memorial  temple  to  two 
members  of  this  family,  who  died 
in  the  last  centy.  in  the  naval  and 
military  services.  The  old  mansion 
was  taken  down  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  the  deer-park  destroyed. 
The  present  house  is  in  the  Grecian 
style. 

11m.  To  rt.  1J  m.  is  Holgate , the 
former  site  of  a castle  of  the  same 
name.  Helgot  was  an  obscure  Norm, 
chief,  who  owned  sway  in  this  upper 
port  of  Corve  Dale  between  the 
Conquest  and  the  year  of  the  Domes- 
day Survey,  1078.  Part  of  the  Nor- 
man round  tower  of  the  castle 
appears  to  have  been  incorporated 
into  a modern  farm  I »ouse.  Hoi  gate 
Ch.  has  a beautiful  Norm,  door,  with 
4 series  of  semicircular  mouldings  of 
the  richest  type.  The  shafts  have 
plain  friezes  and  richly  carved 
capitals.  The  font  is  j»eculinr — a 
bm«d  open  busin  with  a narrow  neck, 
mounted  on  a series  of  steps.  It  is 
ornamented  with  interlac'  d mould- 
ings and  figures  of  birds.  K(*eping 
on  the  I.  side  of  the  Dale,  the  rniid 
reaches  Ehipton  and  Shiplon  Hall 
(T.  Mytton,  Esq.), 
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15  m.  Broclon , from  whence  the 
antiquary  enn  diverge  to  the  hill 
above  the  road  to  inspect  the  circular 
fortification  of  the  Ditches.  2 m.  rt. 
of  Brocton  is  Oxenbold , the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Priors  of  Wenlock, 
granted  to  them  by  Robert  de  Girros 
about  1244.  The  prior,  foreseeing 
the  Dissolution,  made  to  himself 
friends  of  the  unrighteous  Mammon 
by  raising  the  fines  high,  and  leasing 
the  manor  low.  Part  of  the  chapel, 
of  the  date  of  the  13th  < enty.,  still 
remains.  The  Hall,  with  the  cellar 
underneath  it,  has  been  modernised. 

Craven  Arms  to  Wenlock,  &c.,  by 
rail,  see  above. 

17  m.  Burton.  Burton  Cottage 
(Lord  Wenlock).  20  m.  Wenlock .] 

The  rly.  takes  a course  on  the 
other  or  northern  side  of  the  Wen- 
lock Edge,  passing  6 m.  Horton 
StcU .,  and  8J  m.  Rushhury  St  at.  It  is 
a charming  walk  of  2 m.  to  Carding- 
ton  (where  the  Knights  Templars 
possessed  property^,  and  thence  to 
Church  Streiton  over  Curdington  and 
Hope  Bowdler  Hills. 

10£  m.  LongviUe  Stat.  2 m.  to  1.  is 
an  old  house  called  Plash,  of  Tudor 
date,  chiefly  of  brick,  with  fine  stacks 
of  moulded  chimneys.  Some  of  the 
rooms  are  oak-panelled  and  picked 
out  with  gold  stars.  The  kitchen 
has  some  fine  oak  carving,  and  the 
hall  an  open  timber-work  roof. 
Saxton  mentions  that  there  was  a 
park  here. 

2 m.  further  N.  is  Church  Preen , 
the  ch.  of  which  has  a good  oak 
pulpit,  marked  R.  T.  1641.  A stone 
building  adjoins  the  ch.,  which  looks 
as  if  it  had  formed  part  of  some 
monastic  building.  1J  m.  to  the  N. 
is  Langley  Hall,  the  old  gate-house 
of  which  is  left,  chiefly  of  Eliza- 
bethan timber-work,  with  an  earlier 
substructure  and  embattled  wall. — 
Parker. 

12£  m.  Easthope  Stat.  Overlooking 
the  rly.  is  Lutvcych  Hall , the  beau- 
tiful seat  of  M.  Benson,  Esq.,  placed 


on  the  edgo  of  the  hill,  and  orna- 
mented with  quaint  terrace  gardens. 
On  the  hill  above  is  tho  circular 
camp  known  as  The  Ditches . It  in- 
cludes 8 acres,  nnd  is  nearly  a circle 
in  shape.  It  is  surrounded  by  an 
outer  nnd  inner  fo>se,  and  2 valla,  and 
is  in  immediate  view  of  Nordy  Bank, 
besides  coming  within  the  observation 
of  the  Oner  Caradoc,  Bury  Ditches, 
and  the  Wrekin  defensive  stations. 

15  m.  Presthope  Stat.,  3 m to  tho 
N.  of  which  is  the  village  of  Kenlcy , 
where  Sir  A.  Alison,  the  historian, 
was  born.  His  father  was  rector 
in  1792,  and  wrote  here  his  1 Letters 
on  Taste/ 

18  m.  Wenlock  or  Much  Wenlock 
Stat.  {Inns:  Gnskell  Arms;  Raven; 
Stork,  the  last  good  in  a homely  way). 
Pop.  1500.  The  town  of  Wenlock,  ac- 
cording to  Camden  “ famous  for  lime- 
stone, but  formerly  in  King  Richard 
I I.’s  ti  me  for  a c<  >pper  mine,”  is  si  tuated 
on  high  and  exposed  ground  near  tho 
northern  end  of  Wenlock  Edge,  and 
this  position  obtained  for  it,  as  we 
are  informed  in  the  ‘ Monasticon,’ 
the  name  of  “ Winnica”  or  winding 
place.  It  is  now  little  more  than 
a village,  which  would  scarcely  be 
noticeable,  were  it  not  for  the  beau- 
tiful ruins  of  the  Priory , once  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  important 
priories  in  England.  But  previous 
to  this  date,  Wenlock  was  a place  of 
much  renown,  from  its  having  been 
the  seat  of  a nunnery,  and  the  burial 
place  of  St.  Milburgh,  granddaughter 
of  Penda,  atid  daughter  of  Merwald, 
Kings  of  Mercia,  whose  name  is  also 
preserved  in  Stoke  St.  Milborough. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  extent 
of  this  establishment,  all  traces  were 
destroyed  (it  was  supposed)  by  the 
Danes  in  the  9th  centy.,  although 
200  years  afterwards  it  was  again 
chosen  for  a ch.  by  T>eofric,  Earl  of 
Mercia,  and  his  wife  Godiva,  of 
Coventry  fame,  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  Confessor.  But  this 
second  Saxon  foundation  scarcely 
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lasted  above  30  years,  and  we  find 
that  its  priories  were  placed  at  the 
disj>osnl  of  Roger  de  Montgomery, 
one  of  the  Conqueror’s  followers, 
who  about  the  year  1080  founded 
the  present  Priory  for  Benedictines, 
which  was  affiliated  os  a cell  or 
dependency  u|>on  the  great  mother 
Abbey  Church  of  Clugny.  The 
conventual  ch.  was  formerly  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity,  but  as  the 
tradition  of  St.  Milburgh’s  death  and 
burial  still  remained,  it  was  too  valu- 
able a suggestion  not  to  be  utilized, 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  a boy, 
running  over  the  site  of  the  proposed 
building,  trod  upon  the  saint’s  tomb, 
which  instantly  became  endowed 
with  miraculous  virtues  and  gave 
forth  balsamic  exhalations.  These 
odours,  according  to  William  of 
Malmesbury  ( De  Gestis  lteg.  L. 
II.  c.  13),  were  so  powerful  as  to 
cure  persons  afflicted  with  king’s 
evil:  “regius  morbus  medicis  sane 
incurabilis.”  This  followed  upon 
the  translation  of  St.  Milburgh’s 
relics  in  1101.  From  that  time 
the  priory  (for  the  Cluniacs  had 
no  abbeys,  only  priories,  in  Eng- 
land, dependent  on  foreign  mother 
churches  , increas<  d in  riches  and 
importance  till  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  when  it  was  seized  by 
the  Crown.  In  Richard  II.  s reign 
it  was  declared  denizen  and  ceased 
to  be  dependent  on  any  foreign  house. 
At  the  Dissolution  the  body  con- 
sisted of  a prior,  21  friars,  and  11 
monks.  The  ruins,  which  include  30 
acres,  are  close  to  the  parish  ch.-yd., 
and  consist  of  a jortion  of  the  8. 
side  of  the  nave,  a fragment  of  the  N. 
transept,  a larger  jmrtion  of  the  8. 
transept,  the  chapter-house,  and  the 
Prior  s apartments.  Sufficient  of  the 
foundations  remain  to  show  tlmt  the 
total  length  of  the  ch.  was  401  ft. 
Of  the  W.  front,  which  is  E.  Eng. 
the  great  W.  window  is  gone,  and 
there  only  remains  one  small  one  of 
geometrical  style,  “ that  is,  a single 
arch,  enclosing  two  lancet  lights,  the 


head  filled  with  an  open  circle,  the 
jambs  of  the  windows  furnished  with 
slender  columns,  and  the  arch  divided 
into  mouldings.”  The  remains  of  the 
nave  (8.  side)  are  3 pointed  arches, 
with  a triforium  of  lancet  arches, 
and  above  them  again  a row  of 
clerestory  windows.  The  pillars  of 
the  nave  support  a groined  roof, 
the  floor  of  one  apartment  lighted 
by  the  W.  window  just  mentioned. 
The  8.  transept  has  also  3 arches 
with  clustered  columns,  and  a tri- 
forium above.  Of  the  centre  tower 
only  the  bases  of  the  4 piers  remain, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts.  In  length  the  minster 
more  than  equals  Hereford,  and  ex- 
ceeds Rochester,  among  our  old 
cathedrals.  In  point  of  structure 
and  symmetry  it  must  have  rivalled 
our  noblest  churches.  The  dimen- 
sions were  332  ft.;  the  nave  117  ft. 
X 38  ft., or,  with  aisles,  (11  ft.  3 in.; 
the  side- walls  being  GO  ft.  high. 
The  tower  occupied  a square  4S  ft. 
x 46  ft. ; the  transept  was  144  ft. 
from  N.  to  S.  ; the  aisleless  Lady 
Chapel  41  ft.  X 23  ft.  (M.  Walcott). 

The  chapter-house  — the  richest 
building  now  extant — was  entered 
from  the  cloister  by  a circular-headed 
doorway,  which  with  the  windows 
on  either  side  are  ornamented  with 
chevron  mouldings.  The  most  per- 
fect portion  is  the  N.  and  S.  wall — 
“ at  about  3 ft.  from  the  floor  is  a 
projection  having  a chevron  mould- 
ing, from  which  rise  two  clusters  of 
G small  round  shafts  which  divide 
the  space  into  3 compartments  of  15 
ft.  These  columns  are  5 ft.  high, 
and  have  capitals  variously  orna- 
mented, from  which  issue  a corres- 
ponding numl>er  of  rihs  which 
formed  the  groined  roof.  In  the 
spaces  between  the  clusters  of 
columns  aro  5 small  circular  arches, 
resting  on  columns  consisting  of  3 
shalls,  above  which,  up  to  the  groin- 
ing of  the  roof,  the  space  is  covered 
by  rows  of  intersecting  arc  hes,  each 
springing  from  the  intersecting  joint 
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of  the  arches  beneath  thorn.  The 
capitals  display  every  variety  of 
fanciful  design  on  the  S.,  but  on  the 
X.  the  sculptures  have  never  been 
completed,  and  the  deeoraiion  is 
scanty,  except  on  the  groups  of 
pillars  from  which  rose  the  broad 
ribs  of  the  vaulting,  which  have 
elaborate  carvings  in  a continuous 
pattern  on  their  capitals.  This 
beautiful  specimen  of  Norm,  archi- 
tecture is  probably  the  work  of 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  and  from  the 
bases  of  6 plain  Norm,  pillars  which 
a few  years  ago  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  choir,  it  is  probable  that  it  also 
was  of  the  same  date.” — E.  S.  A., 

‘ Arch.  Cambrensis’  To  the  S.  of 
the  chapter-house  is  the  prior’s  resi- 
dence (now  inhabited  by  Mr.Gaskell, 
late  M.P.  for  Wenlock),  which  seems 
to*  have  occupied  a quadrangle, 
though  only  one  side  is  now  left. 
Presenting  an  unique  example  of  a 
prior’s  lodge  in  its  domestic  arrange- 
ments, it  consists  of  a building  of  2 
stories  surmounted  by  a very  high 
roof,  and  contains  some-  of  the  prin- 
cipal apartments.  Its  whole  length 
is  about  100  ft.,  and  it  has  a light 
and  elegant  open  cloister  extending 
throughout  and  communicating  with 
the  rooms  on  either  floor.  The 
cloister  or  gallery  is  divided  into 
compartments  by  large  buttresses  at 
regular  intervals,  and  these  again  are 
subdivided  into  2 compartments  by 
smaller  buttresses,  the  space  be- 
tween being  filled  in  with  2 trefoil- 
headed lights,  and  divided  horizon- 
tally by  a transom.  The  arrange- 
ment is  the  same  for  the  lower 
story  ” — A.  C.  Notice  the  water- 
drains  from  the  upper  rooms,  carved 
with  lions’  heads  and  grotesque 
figures.  On  the  ground  floor  is 
also  the  kitchen,  now  a brewhou.se, 
and  opening  into  it  is  what  Mr. 
Parker  calls  a garde-robe , which  often 
occurs  in  mediaeval  buildings.  Next 
to  this  iswhat  was  once  the  bakehouse, 
succeeded  by  a small  modernised  room. 
At  the  end  is  the  oratory  or  prior’s  pri- 


vate chapel,  which  contains  an  altar, 
open  underneath  for  the  reception 
of  relics,  and  n stone  reading-desk, 
rudely  carved  with  Norm,  foliage.  The 
prior’s  Hall  is  a fine  room  of  3 bays, 
lighted  by  4 windows  of  2 lights 
each,  on  the  1st  floor,  over  which 
is  now  the  kitchen.  This  was  not 
the  refectory  of  the  abbey,  but  merely 
a private  dining-room.  It  contains  a 
fireplace  of  late  date,  and  a drain 
at  the  N.E.  angle,  ending  in  a lion’s 
head. 

A flowered  cornice  runs  round  the 
top  of  the  wall,  and  the  roof  is  of 
oak,  of  great  beauty  of  construction 
and  design.  Adjoining  the  Hall  is 
the  prior’s  parlour.  Mr.  Pdore  con- 
siders the  age  of  the  building  to  bo 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  centy., 
although  “ the  roof  indicates  an  ago 
anterior  to  the  date  of  the  building 
of  which  it  forms  a part.”  A large 
portion  of  the  Priory  was  pulled  down 
many  years  ago  by  a vandal  in  the 
shape  of  a house  agent,  but  further 
ruin  was  stopped  by  the  then  Sir 
W.  W.  Wynne,  from  whom,  by  an 
interchange  of  property,  it  passed  to 
the  late  W.  Milnes  G askell,  M.P. 

The  parish  ch.%  which  closely  ad- 
joins the  abbey  ruins,  is  of  mixed 
style,  from  Norm,  to  Dec.,  and  con- 
sists of  chancel,  nave,  and  aisles, 
with  a low  tower  and  spire.  On  the 
N.  of  the  chancel  is  an  aumbry  and 
piscina;  on  the  S.  are  sedilia.  On 
either  side  of  the  E.  window  aro 
niches  for  a figure,  under  Decorated 
canopies.  There  are  one  or  two 
brasses.  The  only  other  object  of 
antiquity  is  the  Guildhall,  a timber 
building  with  a piazza ; for,  not- 
withstanding its  small  size,  Wen- 
lock  is  a corporate  borough,  a charter 
having  been  granted  to  it  by  Ed- 
ward IV.  The  council  chamber 
contains  some  interesting  carved  oak 
furniture.  Wenlock  has  also  a Corn 
Market  and  Agricultuial  Library ; a 
School  of  Art,  and  an  almost  unique 
annual  festival  of  “ Olympic  Games," 
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for  the  encouragement  of  field  sports 
and  athletic  exercises,  founded  in 
1850. 

lily,  from  Wenloek  to  Craven 
Arms,  18  m.,  and  to  Build  was  June. 
3 m.,  there  meeting  the  Severn  Val- 
ley line. 

Distance*. — Broseley,  4 m. ; Coal- 
brook  Dale,  6 m. 

2 m.  K.  of  Wenloek  is  Barroio . the 
(restored)  ch.  of  which  is  also  Norm., 
although  very  plain.  The  windows 
are  semicircular  and  deeply  splayed. 
At  the  restoration,  a fresco  was  dis- 
covered under  the  plaster,  of  u full- 
size  knight  on  horseback.  Tom 
Moody,  a well  kuown  huntsman  of 
Lord  Forester,  was  buried  here  in 
1796.  Barrow  is  about  1 m.  from 
Willey  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Forester  (Rte.  4). 

From  Wenloek  the  rly.  passes 
several  lime-works  and  begins  its 
descent  through  a pretty  wooded 
country  to  Buldwas  Junc.  [The 
remainder  of  this  route  is  described 
in  lite.  4.] 


ROUTE  7. 

FROM  WOLVERHAMPTON  TO  NANT- 
WICH. ST  SHIFFNAL,  WELLINGTON 
AND  MARKET  DRAYTON. 

( Great  Western  Railway.) 

Quitting  Wolverhampton  by  the 
Croat  Western  Rly.  Low-level  StaL), 
the  traveller  passes  4$  m.  Gxlsatl 
Stat.  ( Handbook  fur  Staffordshire), 


and  enters  the  county  of  Salop  a 
little  before  reaching  Albrighton  Stat. 
6 m. 

Albrighton,  which  closely  adjoins 
Donington,  the  two  churches  being 
within  a stone's  throw  of  each 
other,  is  a place  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name  from  the  Saxon  Lord,  Albe- 
ricus.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  mention  ismadeof  Nicholas, 
priest  of  Alberitone  in  the  year  1186, 
which  is  about  the  date  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  ch.  It  has  a low  Norm. 
W.  tower,  the  upper  portion  of  later 
date  than  the  lower,  and  on  each 
side  the  window  is  perforated  by  a 
singular  circular  opening. 

The  E.  window  is  Dec.,  with  good 
tracery,  but  nevertheless  has  a tran- 
som. There  is  a S.  aisle  with  a 3-light 
window,  and  a rose-light  above  it. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel  is  a 
fine  altar-tomb,  discovered  during 
the  operation  of  lowering  the  floor  of 
the  S.  aisle,  and  doubtless  re  erected 
here  at  the  restoration  of  the  ch. 
The  legend  around  it  describes  it 
as  the  resting-place  of  John  Talbot 
of  Grafton,  Knight,  and  his  wife, 
Frances,  daughter  and  heiress  of  a 
Clifford  of  Chelmarsh ; and  this  John 
appears  to  have  been  the  son  of 
another  John  Talbot,  of  whom  Leland 
mentions  the  connection  with  this 
place  by  marriage  with  the  heiress. 
Iceland’s  reference  is  as  follows: — 
“ Syr  John  Talbot  that  married  Trout- 
beks  heire  dwelleth  in  a goodlie  logge 
in  the  hy  toppe  of  Albrighton  Parke, 
it  is  in  the  very  egge  of  Shropshire, 
3 m.  from  Tunge.”  There  was  an- 
other fine  marble  altar-tomb;  but 
that  has  disappeared  since  1700,  and 
was  probably  broken  up.  AUyrujhton 
Hall  is  the  residence  of  — Barber, 
Esq. 

3 m.  to  the  8.,  just  within  the  bor- 
ders of  Staffordshire,  is  Pat  shall.  the 
beuutiful  scat  of  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth. This  property  belonged  in 
the  17tli  and  18th  centya.  to  the 
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family  of  Astley,  who  erected  the 
house  in  the  Vanbrugh  style,  but 
afterwards  sold  it  to  the  Pigots,  who 
in  their  turn  disposed  of  it  to  tho 
late  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  His  sou, 
the  present  possessor,  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  house  under  Bum),  which 
consists  of  a centre  and  wings  of  red 
stone,  the  latter  carried  up  so  as  to 
overtop  the  former.  The  gardens  are 
charming,  and  the  park  contains  most 
picturesque  scenery  and  a serpentine 
sheet  of  water,  terminating  in  a lake. 
From  the  situation  of  the  house  on 
a raised  mound  in  a very  elevated 
portion  of  the  park,  it  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  Shropshire  and 
Cheshire.  Above  it  is  a belt  of 
woodland,  surrounding  the  old  half- 
timbered  hall,  now  a farm-house  ; in 
the  yard  behind  is  a curious  stone 
font. 

Patshull  Cli.  is  an  Italian  building 
of  the  close  of  the  17th  centy.,  and  is 
entered  by  a portico,  with  an  armed 
figure  in  one  corner.  It  has  2 altar- 
tombs  1.  To  Sir  John  Astley  and 
his  wife  (temp.  Henry  VII.),  with 
panels  of  his  7 sons  and  8 daughters. 
2.  Sir  Richard  Astley,  recumbent  be- 
tween his  2 wives.  A squadron  of 
horse  is  depicted  on  this  tomb.  There 
are  also  monuments  to  the  Pigot 
family.  The  ch.  is  filled  with  stained 
glass,  memorials  to  former  Earls  of 
Dartmouth.  To  the  S.E.  of  Pat- 
shull is 

Pattingham , a fine  old  ch.  of  dif- 
ferent dates.  The  nave  is  Norm.,  the 
chancel  E.E.,  and  the  S.  aisle  Dec. 
It  has  been  well  restored  by  Scott. 

A most  interesting  excursion  can 
be  made  from  Codsail  or  Albrighton 
stations  to  Boscobel  and  White 
Ladies,  N.  of  the  rly..  returning  by 
Tonge.  From  Codsail  the  way  to 
Boscobel  (4  m.)  lies  through  a pretty 
open  country,  skirtiug  the  woods  of 
Chillington  to  3 m.  Langley.  In  the 
distance  on  rt.  is  Brewood  spire. 

From  Albrighton  the  visitor  may 
pass  Donington , the  ch.  of  which 

[Shropshire  & Cheshire 


has  some  good  stained  glass,  or  ho 
may  proceed  direct  from  the  stat.  to 
Skakerley , the  sent  of  W.  Horton, 
Esq.  1 m.  beyond  which,  to  tho 
1.,  is  White  Ladies,  in  the  wooded 
district  formerly  known  as  Brewood 
Forest.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  convent  for  Cistercian  nuns, 
a Norman  structure,  founded  in  tho 
reign  of  Richard  I.  Con  tern  |>oranc« 
ous  with  it  was  the  monastic  estab- 
lishment of  the  Black  Ladies  for 
Benedictine  nuns,  near  Brewood,  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Stafford. 
The  ruins  of  White  Ladies  are  not 
large,  and  consist  principally  of  a 
wall,  a portion  of  which  belonged 
to  the  Norm,  chapel,  and  some  cir- 
cular-headed arches.  “On  the  N. 
side  is  an  open  round  arch,  which 
might  have  led  into  a transept  or 
chapel.”  The  visitor  will  soon  come 
in  sight  of  the  ancient  though  altered 
mansion  of  Boscobel , “the  scene  of 
such  romance,  heroism,  loyalty,  and 
other  noble  qualities,  as  will  always 
command  admiration  even  from  those 
who  condemn  the  cause  in  which 
such  virtues  are  exercised.”  Hither 
it  was  that  after  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Worcester  in  1651  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  Charles  II.,  rode  up, 
closely  pursued  by  Cromwell's  troop- 
ers, who  w’ere  scouring  the  country 
in  all  directions.  In  Boscobel  wood 
lived  William  Penderel,  a woodcut- 
ter, while  his  brother  Richard  lived 
at  Hobbal  Grange,  about  1 m.  to  the 
W.  To  these  rough  and  uneducated 
peasants  wus  the  fugitive  King  com- 
mitted by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  \yho 
had  before  now'  been  sheltered  in 
this  district,  and  no  men  could  have 
carried  out  these  instructions  with 
greater  loyalty  or  at  greater  per- 
sonal risk.  As  Col.  Ashenhurst’s 
troop  was  quartered  at  Codsail,  *no 
time  was  to  be  lost,  and  the  King, 
having  disguised  himself  in  a coarse 
country  suit,  cutting  otf  his  locks  and 
rubbing  his  hands  against  the  chim- 
ney, was  conducted  hv  Richard  Pen- 
derel into  the  fastnesses  of  tho  Bos- 
■ 
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cobcl  woods,  while  his  other  brother 
acted  as  scout.  **  The  heavens  wept 
bitterly  at  these  calamities,  insomuch 
that  the  thickest  tree  in  the  wood 
was  not  able  to  keep  his  Majesty  dry, 
nor  was  there  anythin?  for  him  hi 
sit  upon;  whereupon  Richard  went 
to  Francis  Yates's  house'  a trusty 
neighbour  who  married  his  wife’s 
sister),  when'  he  borrowed  a blanket 
which  he  folded  and  laid  on  the 
ground  for  his  Majesty  to  sit  on.  At 
the  tame  time  Richard  spoke  to  the 
goodwife  Yates  to  provide  some  vic- 
tuals and  bring  it  into  the  wood  at 
a pine  • he  appointed  her.  8hc  pre- 
sently made  ready  a mess  of  milk 
and  some  butter  and  eggs,  and 
brought  them  to  his  Majesty  in  the 
wood,  who  being  a little  surprised  to 
see  the  woman  (no  good  concealer  of 
a secret),  said  cheerfully  to  her, 
4 («ood  woman,  can  you  Ik?  faithful  to 
a distressed  cavalier  ?'  She  answered, 
4 Yes,  Sir.  1 will  die  rather  than  dis- 
cover you with  which  answer  his 
Mai*  sty  was  well  satisfied/* — lilount. 

That  night  the  King  was  conducted 
by  Richard  to  the  Severn  to  endea- 
vour to  make  his  cscn|>e  into  Wale  s : 
but  finding  the  roads  guarded  in 
even*  direction,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  return  to  Roseola  1.  At 
three  in  the  morning  they  reached 
it,  and  then'  found  Col.  Carless,  n 
fugitive  loyalist : but  it  being  deemed 
t'M)  hazardous  for  the  King's  shelter, 
he  was  taken  to  the  wood  and  raised 
into  the  ouk-trec.  when  “ the  Colonel 
humbly  desired  his  Majesty  who  had 
taken  little  or  no  rest  the  two  pn*- 
ceding  nights  to  sent  himself  as 
< asily  as  he  could  in  the  tre«*  and  rest 
his  head  on  tin?  Colonel's  lap.  who 
was  watchful  that  his  Muj«*sty  should 
not  full ; and  in  this  |x*ition  his 
Majesty  slumbered  away  some  port 
of  the  dav,  mid  lmrc  all  these  hard- 
shi|»  and  afflictions  with  incompa- 
rable |<»t  cnce."  The  tree  now  known 
as  Charles  a oak  is  held  by  some  to 
Is*  a descendant  of  the  original, 
wnich  must,  it  is  argued,  have  been 


much  further  from  the  Boecobel 
House  than  the  present  one — but 
the  whole  of  Itoscobel  Forest  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  anyone,  be  he  king  or 
peasant,  to  conceal  himself  here  now- 
adays. If  we  reflect  that,  according 
to  ttadition,  the  forest  then  came 
close  to  the  pneincts  of  the  house 
ami  stood  thick  and  dense,  ns  well  as 
that  the  oak,  if  vigorous,  is  not  more 
hale  than  other  sylvan  giants  of  like 
reputed  longevity,  the  question  of 
originality  ns  against  seionship  may 
Ik?  well  left  “ sub  judice.”  It  is  said 
that  I xml  Dartmouth  strongly  su|>- 
ports  the  former  theory,  t fii  the  other 
hand,  a professional  writer  who  visi- 
ted and  measured  the  oak  in  July 
1878,  found  that  in  ‘21  years  it  had 
increased  in  girth  11  inches,  or  about 
i an  inch  annually,  since  a former 
visit  Arguing  that  it  would  have 
increased  much  faster  in  its  prime 
or  even  its  2nd  century ; he  n*ckons 
that  this  tree  would  have  l>een  very 
small,  if  not  an  acorn,  in  1651.  ( &*«• 

Gaol  oners’  Chmn.,  N.  S.,  Vol.  X. 
p.  497.)  The  house  is  the  property 
of  the  Misses  Evans,  of  Dnrley,  m-nr 
Derby,  and  is  kept  in  exquisite  order. 
It  is  not  shown  after  5 o’chick  r.M. 
In  the  drawing-mom,  which  is  pa- 
nelled with  ook,  is  a portrait  of  the 
King;  the  mantelpiece  also  of  black 
marble  has  some  excellently*scul|»- 
tured  seem  s of  his  escapes.  In  the 
adjoining  mom  is  a portrait  of  Crom- 
well. In  the  garret  is  the  hole,  con- 
cealed by  a trap-door  just  nt  the  top 
of  tire  staircase  hading  thereto,  in 
which  the  King  took  his  rest,  after 
it  was  thought  prudent  for  him  to 
leave  the  protection  of  the  wood. 
This  hole  is  sufficiently  large  to  hide 
a inodest-sized  man  in  a standing 
position,  cimeeially  as  there  was  then 
no  flight  of  steps  or  ladder  to  cramp 
the  ingress,  and  in  one  of  the  l*cu- 
ronins  is  a small  chamber,  in  the 
thickness  of  the  chimney,  which 
communicates  with  the  garden  out- 
side. The  latter  hiding-place  hud 
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been  used  aforetime  for  Jesuit  priests, 
whom  the  Penderels,  staunch  Catho- 
lics, were  ou  fait  in  hiding  ; and 
doubtless  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
probably  many  other  loyal  fugitives, 
had  taken  advantage  of  it  in  the 
Civil  War  troubles.  The  garden  is 
well  kept  in  all  its  quaint  formality, 
and  harmonizeswith  the  oldfashioned 
timber  house.  In  it  still  stands  the 
“ successor  and  locum  tenens  99  of  the 
arbour,  where  the  King  sat  and  read 
on  the  Sunday  while  waiting  the 
return  of  John  Penderel,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Moseley  to  apprise 
Lord  Wilmot  of  what  had  happened, 
to  which  place  his  Majesty  was  con- 
veyed that  very  night.  A portrait 
of  Dame  Penderel.  mother  of  the 
loyal  peasants,  dated  1062,  is  in 
the  possession  of  a Mr.  Oare,  of  the 
Green,  Bridgnorth. 

From  Boscobel  the  tourist  can  pro- 
ceed eastwards  to  Brewood  (. Hdbk . 
for  Staffordshire ),  or  return  in  the 
opposite  direction  for  3^  m.  to  the 
village  of  Tonge,  passing  at  the  foot 
of  Tonge  Knoll,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a clump  of  Scotch  fir- 
trees.  From  the  knoll  is  a very 
charming  view  looking  over  the 
wooded  park  of  Weston,  or  Weston- 
under-Lezard,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Bradford.  The  house  is  a large 
cheerful  building,  with  no  particular 
architectural  features  of  interest ; 
but  the  grounds  and  gardens  are  very 
pretty,  and  contain  a conspicuous 
domed  conservatory.  Not  far  from 
the  house  is  the  c/i.,  in  which  are 
several  monuments  to  the  family  of 
Bradford. 

At  Tonge  Norton  the  road  falls  into 
the  high-road  from  Wolverhampton 
to  Newport,  near  a large  sheet  of 
water  railed  Norton  Mere,  prettily 
covered  with  w'itli  water-lilies.  From 
the  1.  towards  the  rly.  and  in  about 
\ m.  the  visitor  reaches  the  village  of 
Tonge,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
its  ch.  and  its  modem  castle,  which 
has  probably  seen  more  changes  than 


any  place  of  the  sort.  “It  is  state  l 
to  have  been  anciently  the  Heat  of 
Hengist.  the  Saxon,  whom  Vortigern 
called  in  to  his  assistance,  and  liav  ng 
been  successful  in  his  warlike  en- 
gagements, he  afterwards  begged  of 
Vortigern  as  much  land  ns  an  ox-hide 
could  enclose.  On  his  request  being 
granted,  he  cut  the  hide  into  strips 
and  had  as  much  land  as  it  encom- 
passed, whereon  he  built  the  castle.' ” 
— Burke . It  aflerwards  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Pembrugges, 
and  subsequently  the  Vernons,  by 
marriage  of  William  Vernon,  of  1 1 ad- 
don, with  Benedicts,  sister  and  heir- 
ess of  Sir  Fulkc  Pembrugge.  The 
Stanleys  were  the  next  possessors  by 
intermarriage  with  the  Vernons,  anti 
it  was  purchased  from  them  by  Sir 
Thomas  Harris,  a lawyer,  whose 
daughter  married  William  Pierre- 
point,  and  thus  brought  the  property 
into  the  ducal  family  of  Kingston. 
Evelyn,  last  Duke  of  Kingston,  sold 
it  in  1764  to  George  Durant;  but 
that  family,  after  a residence  of 
nearly  100  years,  has  become  extinct, 
and  Tonge  passed  by  purchase  to  its 
present  possessor,  the  Earl  of  Brad- 
lord.  George  Durant  was  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Havannah  in  1761.  and  is 
said  to  have  amassed  an  enormous 
fortune  by  plunder,  a great  part  of 
which  he  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  this  property.  He  demolished  the 
old  castle  and  erected  the  present 
one  from  his  own*  designs,— one  of 
those  fantastic  buildings  of  mixed 
Gothic  and  Moorish,  with  conspicuous 
Turkish  domes.  The  incongruities, 
however,  are  partially  softened  by 
the  warm  red  of  the  stone.  The 
place  is  to  a great  extent  surrounded 
by  water,  carried  in  artificial  canals 
of  great  depth,  and  apparently  cut 
for  the  double  purpose  of  defence 
and  irrigation  of  the  park.  On  the 
S.  side,  however,  the  river  is  dry  and 
picturesquely  overgrown  w ith  timber 
and  brushwood.  Here  was  a little 
stone  cabin,  called  the  Hermitage. 
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long  the  residence  of  ft  poor  crazed 
lunatic,  who  had  been  originally  a 
butler  and  had  saved  money.  But  he 
soon  lost  it,  and  his  wits  went  the 
same  way.  One  of  the  most  curious 
things  about  Tonge  Castle  is  the 
entrance-gate,  on  which  there  is 
some  extraordinary  carving,  such  as 
a beehive,  and  also  a most  minute 
representation  of  the  old  castle. 
The  castle,  which  is  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  is  now 
in  the  occupation  of  John  Hartley, 
Esq. 

Tonge  Ch .,  in  addition  to  its  in- 
trinsic interest  and  grandeur,  is  a 
perfect  mausoleum  of  the  Vernon 
family.  It  is  a fine  example  of  E. 
Perpend.,  consisting  of  nave,  with 
very  broad  aisles,  and  a central  oc- 
tagonal tower,  with  low  spire.  The 
under  stage  of  the  tower  is  on  a larger 
Imvsc  than  the  middle,  and  is  bevelled 
off  at  the  sides.  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  chancel  is  the  vestry,  and  there 
is  a S.  porch.  On  this  same  side 
is  the  golden  chapel,  of  later  date, 
framing  a kind  of  transept,  and  pos- 
seting a splendid  fan-vaulted  roof, 
all  the  others  being  of  timber. 
There  is  some  finely-carved  wood- 
work in  the  screen  and  stalls  (notice 
particularly  the  curious  “ miserere  ” 
seats).  The  ch.  is  said  to  be  the 
one  described  by  Dickens  in  his 
story  of  “ Little  Nell/  and  was  cer- 
tainly drawn  as  such  by  Cattermole. 
• 

Amongst  the  tombs  are  an  ala- 
baster monument,  su pissed  to  be 
that  of  Sir  Richard  Vernon  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth.  This  was  believed 
by  Dugdale  to  belong  to  Sir  Fuike 
Pembrugge,  who  died  in  1408-9,  and 
whose  widow  founded  this  collegiate 
ch. ; but  the  Shropshire  historian 
Eyton  believes  it  to  be  that  of  Sir 
Richard  Vernon, Treasurer  of  Calah, 
who  inherited  the  estate  and  arms  of 
Pembrugge  and  died  in  1451.  Also 
one  to  William  Skeffington,  1550,  on 
8.  of  altar, 


" An  esquire  right  hardy  In  the  feaide 
And  faithful  to  his  prince  in  quiet  tynies 
of  peace.’* 

There  is  also  one  to  Sir  William  Ver- 
non and  his  wife  Margaret,  with  their 
12  children — a brass  under  each 
figure  being  engraven  with  a reli- 
gious text.  The  epitaph  on  the 
tombstone  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley  is 
said,  on  doubtful  authority,  to  have 
been  written  by  Shakesi>care.  The 
Dramatist  was  not  13  ytars  of  nge 
when  Sir  Thomas  Stanley  died.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  here 
is  the  great  bell,  48  cwt.  in  weight, 
given  by  Sir  Henry  Vernon.  He  also 
gave  “a  rent  out  of  his  manor  of 
Norton  for  tolling  it  when  any  Ver- 
non came  to  town."  In  the  vestry 
is  preserved  a curious  and  highly 
embroidered  purple  velvet  altarcloth, 
manifestly  of  great  antiquity.  Con- 
nected with  the  ch.  and  monuments 
of  Vernons  in  Tonge  ch.  is  a curious 
custom,  noticed  by  a writer  in  the 
• Gentleman’s  Magazine,’  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  a fresh  garland  of  roses  every 
midsummer’s  day,  round  the  efiigies 
of  the  Lady  of  Eulke  do  Pembrugge 
or  of  Fuike  himself.  To  the  W.  of 
the  ch.  are  some  ruined  walls  and 
an  arch,  probably  a portion  of  the 
college  which  the  Peinbrugges  aro 
said  to  have  founded  here. 

Adjoining  the  demesne  of  Tonge 
Castle  is  Neachtey  (G.  Holyoake, 
Esq  ).  The  whole  round  from  Al- 
brighton  to  Boscobel  and  back  by 
Tonge  will  be  about  11  m.] 

Continuing  the  route  by  rly.,  the 
traveller  jiasses  on  1.  2 m.  from  Al- 
brighton,  the  pillar,  180  ft.  high,  of 
the  Wolverhampton  ir«/er-tcorA*#, 
erected  at  Cosford  Bridge  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  water  up  from 
the  river  Werf.  It  is  taken  to  the 
reservoir  at  Tattenhall  and  thence  to 
Wolverhampton.  On  rt.  is  Neachley 
and  Tonge. 

9 m.  rt  Ruchlry  Grange  (T.  Horton, 
Ksq.).  The  house  is  modern,  but  is 
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supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the 
site  of  an  old  “ grange,”  or  granary, 
belonging  to  Buildwas  Abbey,  to 
which  it  formed  a sort  of  half-way 
house  between  Buildwas  and  Bre- 
wood  Forest,  where  the  monks  had 
extensive  rights  of  feeding  swine 
and  cutting  timber. 

On  1.  1 1 m.  is  Hatton  Grange 
(Col.  Kenyon  Slaney),  the  grounds 
of  which  contain  some  magnificent 
beech-trees,  and  are  adorned  with 
deep  picturesque  pools,  formed  by 
the  damming  up  of  the  Twybrook 
before  it  joins  the  Worf.  The  high 
ground  to  the  rt.  overlooking  Ruck- 
ley  and  Shiffnal  is  Lezard  Hill , be- 
longing to  Lord  Stafford,  of  Cossey. 

11  m.  The  rly.  now  runs  over  a 
lofty  bridge  overlooking  and  dividing 
the  quaint-looking  town  of  Shiffnal 
( Inns:  Jerningham  Arms.  good ; Star). 
The  warm  red-stone  of  which  it  is 
built,  and  an  occasional  timbered 
house,  give  it  a peculiarly  snug  and 
old-fashioned  appearance. 

The  ch.  is  au  old  cruciform  build- 
ing of  several  architectural  dates. 
It  consists  of  nave,  with  aisles.  N. 
and  S.  transept,  chancel  (added  to 
which  is  a S.  chapel,  called  the 
Moreton  chapel ),  a central  tower,  and 
S.  porch.  Part  of  the  S.  transept,  of 
the  N.  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  the 
chancel-arch  itself,  are  of  transition 
Norm,  to  E.E.,  the  latter  orna- 
mented with  dog-tooth  moulding. 
The  S.  porch  is  E.E.,  and  has  a 
singular  parvise  or  upper  story.  The 
outer  door  has  a trefoiled  arch. 
The  nave,  chancel,  and  central  tower 
are  Dec. ; the  N.  aisle  has  some  late 
windows  inserted,  and  the  central 
tower  has  a wide  stair-turret  at  the 
N.W.  angle.  An  old  oak  pulpit, 
elaborately  carved,  and  bearing  date 
1632,  was  given  a few  years  since  to 
the  ch.  by  the  late  Richard  Brooke, 
Esq.  It  had  been  procured  for  him 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

The  Moreton  chapel  is  of  late  Dec. 
date,  and  has  good  flowing  tracery. 
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The  N.  transept  is  altogether  Pcrp., 
ns  are  also  the  windows  and  parapet 
of  the  S.  transept.  The  portion  of 
the  8.  aisle  between  the  j>orch  and 
the  transept  is  as  late  as  the  16th 
centy. — Rev.  J.  L.  Petit. 

On  the  western  face  of  the  chancel- 
arch  is  a finial,  with  a very  curious 
sculptured  head  and  a curling 
stalk  proceeding  from  the  mouth. 
Amongst  the  monuments  are  some 
to  the  family  of  Brigges  of  I laugh- 
ton,  and  Ernestry,  Waring  the  dates 
of  1596  and  1625,  and  one  to  Thomas 
Foster,  once  Prior  of  Wombridge  and 
Warden  of  Tonge,  witli  date  1526. 
The  salubrity  of  the  neighbourhood 
is  shown  by  2 inscriptions  one  to 
Wm.  Wakley,  born  at  Shiffnal  in 
1590,  buried  at  Adbaston,  d.  1714, 
aged  123,  and  another  to  Mary 
Yates,  127 ; her  birth  date  is  not 
recorded,  but  she  is  said  to  have 
walked  to  London  just  after  the  Are 
in  1666  and  died  in  1776.  Amongst 
the  celebrities  of  Shiffnal  were  Tom 
Brown,  a licentious  poet  of  the  17th 
centy.,  and  Dr.  Beddoes,  a noted 
chemist  and  man  of  science,  1754. 
There  are  many  nice  residences 
immediately  adjoining  Shiffnal  : — 
Aston  Haiti  I.  Maclean,  Esq.  ; Decker 
HiU  (Rev.'  W.  Garnett  Botfield); 
Hnughton  HaU  (Rev.  J.  Brooke), 
of  which  records  remain  from 
the  date  1268,  when  it  was  called 
Haleston,  and  was  the  property 
of  Sir  Hugh  de  Halestone.  An 
excursion  should  by  all  means 
be  made  to  Brimstree  llill , 1 m. 
to  the  S.,  from  the  summerhouse 
on  which,  though  the  elevation  is 
not  great,  one  of  the  finest  views 
in  the  country  is  to  be  obtained, 
extending  into  Worcestershire,  Staf- 
fordshire, and  Wales.  From  Shiff- 
nal the  tourist  can  proceed  by  a 
branch  line  to  Coalbrook  Dale*, 
through  Madcley , where  formerly 
existed  a park  belonging  to  the 
Prior  and  Convent  of  Wcnlook,  and 
licensed  by  King  Edward  I.  in  1283. 

At  13  m.  the  rly.  ascends  the  hilly 
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district  between  Shiffnal  and  Wel- 
lington, at  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Shropshire  coal-field.  On  rt.  is 
Priordee  Hall.  It  obtains  its  name 
from  once  being  the  residence  of 
the  Prior  of  a house  of  Augustine 
Canons,  founded  at  Wombridge  (a 
little  to  the  N.)  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen.  On  1.  is  Malins  Lee , 
where  are  the  remains  of  an  Early 
Norm,  chapel,  with  3 narrow  deeply- 
splayed  windows.  Its  founder  is  not 
known.  Although  naturally  the  dis- 
trict is  broken  and  hilly,  it  is  far 
from  inviting,  owing  to  the  dreary 
asj>ect  of  the  collieries,  many  of 
which  are  worked  out.  and  the 
squalid  tumbledown  look  of  the 
houses. 

15  m.  Oakengates  Stat.  Here  the 
Lond.  and  X.-YV.  branch  from  Coal- 
jiort  crosses  the  line  on  its  way  to 
join  the  Shropshire  Union  Ftly.  A 
little  farther  on  (rt.)  is  Wombridge. 
In  a garden  here  are  slight  remains 
of  the  monastery  of  Canons  Regular, 
founded  by  William  FitzAlan  of  Clun 
in  the  12th  ceuty. 

18  m.  Wellington  Jenc.,  where 
the  latter  line  from  Stafford  (Rte.  8) 
joins  the  Creat  Western,  both  using 
the  same  rails  from  Wellington  to 
Shrewsbury.  From  hence  also  the 
Market  Drayton  and  Nantwich 
branch  is  given  oft'. 

The  town  of  Wellington , Pop.  14,004 
{Hotel:  Wrekin,  good  and  reason- 
able), in  itself  does  not  possess  very 
much  to  detain  the  tourist,  although 
there  is  au  evident  attempt  to  ac- 
commodate modern  improvements  to 
the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  of 
former  flays.  These  include  a fair 
proportion  of  good  half-timbered 
houses.  It  was  noted  during  the 
Rebellion  for  being  the  first  place 
of  rendezvous  of  Charles  I . who 
marched  his  forces  here  Sept.  1ft. 
1642,  and  then  and  there  delivered 
an  address.  The  rh.  is  modern,  ami 
is  only  noteworthy  for  its  extreme 
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ugliness,  and  for  containing  a good 
deal  of  irou  in  its  composition. 
Wellington  has  become  a place 
of  considerable  trade  of  late  years, 
it  being  the  metro|x>lis  for  all  the 
northern  district  of  the  Shropshire 
coal-fields  and  for  a considerable 
agricultural  population  to  the  N.  and 
W.  It  has  iron  foundries,  corn  mills,  a 
tannery,  a glass  factory,  and  severul 
nail  and  agricultural  implement 
manufactories.  The  population  has 
increased  nearly  two-thirds  since  the 
census  of  1861. 

1 m,  N.  of  the  town  is  Apley 
Castle , the  seat  of  St.  John  Charlton, 
Esq.  The  house  is  plain,  of  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centv.,  but 
it  is  situated  in  a finely  wooded  jwirk. 
Slight  remains  exist  of  the  old  castle, 
which  underwent  a siege  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces  in  the  Civil 
War.  It  is  thus  mentioned  by 
Richard  Baxter,  who  married  into 
the  Charlton  family : “ But  it  being 

in  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  Robert, 
her  brother,  being  for  the  Parlia- 
ment. had  the  advantage  of  strength, 
which  put  her  (his  wife’s  mother) 
to  seek  relief  at  Oxford  from  the 
King,  and  afterwards  to  marry  one 
Mr.  Harmer,  who  was  for  the  King, 
to  make  her  interest  that  way.  Her 
house,  being  a sort  of  small  castle, 
was  garrisoned  for  the  King.  But 
at  last  Robert  procured  it  to  be 
besieged  by  the  Parliamentary  sol- 
diers, and  stormed  ami  taken  when 
the  mother  and  children  were  there, 
and  saw  part  of  their  building 
burnt  and  some  lye  dead  before  their 
eyes,  and  so  Robert  got  possession  of 
the  children.” 

The  great  attraction  of  Welling- 
ton is  of  course  the  Wrekin,  \\hich 
raises  its  huge  dome  some  two  miles 
to  the  8.  Although  of  no  very  great 
height — only  1260  feet  above  the 
Severn,  ami  1320  above  the  sea — it 
is  conspicuous  far  and  wide,  and 
forms  an  unmistakable  landmark 
in  every  phase  of  fcdirojsdiiro  scenery. 
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Such  a vast  tract  of  country  comes 
under  its  ken  that  the  old  Shrop- 
shire toast  of  “All  round  the  Wrekin” 
lias  become  a proverb.  The  visitor 
takes  the  Shrewsbury  road  for  1 
m.*  passing  Orleton . the  sent  of  the 
Hon.  R.  Herbert,  and  thou  turns  off 
to  the  N. ft.  by  a lane  which  leads 
to  the  loot  of  the  lull.  The  Halfway 
House  affords  a resting-place  to  the 
tired  pedestrian,  and  a convenient 
rendezvous  for  picnic  parties.  “The 
Wrekin,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  eruptive  trap  in  Eng- 
land, is  an  elliptical  hill  about  1£  m. 
in  length,  composed  of  igneous  rocks, 
having  on  its  liank  various  members 
of  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous 
systems.  The  sedimentary  deposits 
within  the  intluence  of  the  eruptive 
volcanic  rocks  have  undergone  con- 
siderable alteration,  the  sandstone 
being  changed  into  granitic  quartz 
rock,  much  of  which  is  pure  white 
quartz  with  particles  of  decomposed 
felspar.  To  the  JS.E.  bosses  of  a 
basaltic  greenstone,  of  irregular 
shape,  appear  round  the  valleys  of 
Little  Wenlock.”  — MantelL  The 
view  is  remarkably  beautiful,  em- 
bracing the  whole  of  Shropshire, 
the  ranges  of  Church  Stretton,  the 
Longmynd,  and  the  Stiper  Stones, 
tiie  Welsh  mountains,  in  which  the 
Breidden,  the  Berwyns,  and  in  the 
far  distance  Snowdon,  are  conspi- 
cuous, the  hills  of  X.E.  Cheshire  and 
Derbyshire,  the  heights  of  Cannock 
Chase,  the  Clent  and  Rowley  Hills, 
Titterstone  Clee  and  the  Malverns, 
while  within  the  radius  is  a won- 
derful panorama  of  Black  country 
and  Shropshire  hedgerows — towns, 
villages,  churches,  ironworks,  man- 
sions, rivers,  canals,  and  railways 
— an  epitome  of  English  life  and 
industry.  Some  ancient  British 
works  exist  on  the  Wrekin.  Ascend- 
ing from  the  S.E.  side,  a ditch 
is  crossed  near  the  summit.  The 
entrance  gate  was  on  the  N.,  and 
known  as  Heaven  Gate.  The  other, 
which  is  overgrown  with  plantation, 


was  Hell  Gate.  If  the  tourist  dot's 
not  wish  to  return  to  Wellington,  he 
can  descend  on  the  eastern  side  and 
make  his  way  by  Little  Wenlock  to 
Coalbrook  Dale  or  Buildwas,  the 
distance  to  either  being  between  11 
and  4 m. 

My*.  from  Wellington  to  Wolver- 
hampton, 20  m.  ; Stafford,  IS)  ; 
Shrewsbury,  10;  Coalbrook  Dale, 
5;  Market  Drayton,  20;  Nantwich, 
29  m. 

The  Groat  Western  Rly.  line  turns 
off  from  the  main  line  to  the  rt.  soon 
after  leaving  the  stat.,  ami  passes 
1.  the  village  of  Admuston , where 
there  are  two  springs,  chalybeate 
and  sulphur,  which  have  a local 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  rheuma- 
tism. There  is  a fair  Inn  here. 
Admaston  Hall  (1 1.  Evctt.  Esq  ).  < )n 
rt.  is  Apley  Castle  (ante),  (S t.  John 
Charlton,  Esq.).  3 m.  rt.  is  the 
village  of  Eyton , the  ch.  of  which 
contains  some  good  stained  glass 
and  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
the  Eyton  family.  The  Hall  (T.  C. 
Eyton,  Esq.). 

The  line  now  crosses  the  Shrews- 
bury and  Stafford  Canal,  and  enters 
the  valley  of  the  Terne  at  5 m. 
Crudgimjton  Slat.  The  country  is 
pastoral  and  pretty,  but  contains  no 
special  feature  of  interest.  At  K in- 
ner sley  (31  m.  rt.)  was  buried  Dr. 
John  Bridgman,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
1G19-52,  and  father  of  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgman,  Lord  Chief  Baron  and 
Chief  Justice.  The  Bishop  was  ex- 
pelled at  the  abolition  of  episcopacy 
under  the  Commonwealth,  and  his 
palace  and  furniture  sold  for  10591. 
At  Roioton,  near  High  Ercal  (2  m. 
1.)  was  born  Richard  Baxter,  the 
Nonconformist,  in  1015.  9 m.  iVp- 
loic  Hall  (Col.  Hill). 

12  m.  Hodnct  Stat.  (Inn:  Ilawjy- 
stone),  the  nearest  to  llawkstoile 
Park,  which,  as  it  is  usually  visited 
from  Wem,  is  described  in  Rte.  12. 
The  wooded  hills  of  Hopley  and 
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Route  7. — Market  Drayton . 


Bury  Walls  form  a very  pretty 
feature  in  the  landscape  to  the  1.  of 
Hodnet.  The  ch.  contains  a monu- 
ment to  Bishop  Heber,  who  was 
rector  here  for  15  years,  and  whose 
daughter  married  A.  Heber-Percy, 
Esq.,  of  Hodnet  Hall.  The  ancient 
manor  of  Hodnet  was  held  by  the 
service  of  being  “steward  of  the 
honour  of  Montgomery The  lords 
of  Hodnet  were  bound  to  keep  that 
fortress  in  repair.  By  the  marriage 
of  the  heiress  of  the  De  Hodenets, 
it  passed  to  the  Vernons,  then  to  the 
Hebers,  whose  heiress  married  the 
present  owner.  “ Saxton  makes  a 
park  here,  midway  between  Ches- 
wardine  and  Wem : it  was  an  an- 
cient park,  recognised  as  early  as 
the  year  1257,  when  it  was  held  by 
the  family  ■who  assumed  their  name 
from  it.  Shirley.  The  present  Hall 
is  a picturesque  irregular  building, 
embosomed  in  trees. 

1.J  m.  rt.  of  Hodnet  is  Stoke-upon- 
Tern , the  ch.  of  which,  of  Tudor 
date,  contains  a monument  to  Sir 
Reginald  Corl>et,  Judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  following  inscription  is  upon  a 
pew : — 

“God  prosper  long  y®  kinge  in  this  lande, 

And  grant  that  Papystrie  never  have  y® 
upper  hande.” 

5 m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Hodnet  is 
Child's  Ercal , the  ch.  of  which  has 
an  octagonal  font,  with  the  lower  half 
of  each  angle  bevelled.  A little  fur- 
ther E.  is  II instork,  formerly  a great 
haunt  of  freebooters.  The  Barons  of 
Wem  used  to  exact  toll  from  travel- 
lers for  guarding  passes  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Passing  rt.  Bunt- 
inysdale  Hall  (J.  Tayleur,  Esq.),  the 
rly.  reaches 

17  m.  Market  Drayton  Junc. 
with  the  Sdverdale  and  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  Rly.  The  town  of  Market 
Drayton  (Inn:  Corbet  Arms)  (Pop. 
5,482)  is  a quiet  little  place,  close  to 
the  Staffordshire  border,  dej>endent 


on  the  neighbouring  agricultural 
population,  a paper  manufactory, 
and  one  of  horsehair  seating.  But  it 
can  boast  of  considerable  antiquity, 
being  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book 
as  Draitune,  the  Manor  of  which 
was  possessed  by  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Ebrulph,  in  Normandy,  and  after 
him  by  the  Abbot  of  Combermere. 
The  grammar-school  was  founded 
by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Lord  Mayor  of 
Ijondon  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  The 
ch.  has  been  restored,  and  consists 
of  a nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  square 
tower  with  buttresses  and  pinnacles. 
There  are  some  Norm,  details  in  the 
W.  door.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
many  pretty  seats,  such  as  Styche 
(H.  B.  Clive,  Esq.),  Pellwall  (Martin 
Harcourt  Griffin,  Esq.),  Tunstall 
(P.  Broughton,  Esq.),  Peatsioood  (T. 
Twemlow,  Esq.),  and  Oalcley  Hall 
(Sir  J.  Chetwynde,  Bart.). 

3 m.  to  the  W.  of  Market  Drayton 
is  the  ch.  of  Moreton-say.  which  con- 
tains a Norm,  doorway  and  the  tomb 
of  Lord  Clive. 


The  antiquary  should  mako  an 
excursion  of  3 m.  on  the  Stafford 
road  to  Audley’s  Cross,  on  Blore 
Heath.  Here  was  fought  the  famous 
battle,  in  1459,  between  the  factions 
of  Lancaster  and  York,  w hen  Lord 
Audley  and  a number  of  the  Cheshire 
gentry,  who  fought  on  King  Henry’s 
side,  were  killed.  Drayton  thus 
speaks  of  it : — The  Earl  Neville,  Earl 
of  Salisbury, 


"As  hungry  in  revenge,  there  made  a ravenous 
spoil : 

There  Dutton  Dutton  kills ; a Done  doth  kill  a 


Done; 

A Booth  a Booth,— and  Leigh  by  Ix*igh  la 
overthrown. 

A Venables  Hgainst  a Venables  doth  stand  ; 

A Troutbeck  tighteth  with  a Troutbeck  hand 
to  hand  ; 

There  Molineux  doth  make  a Molineux  to  die. 
And  Kgerton  the  strength  of  Kgerton  doth 


try.” 


Polyolb.  Song  22,  vv.  620-8. 


Audley  Cross  is  supposed  to  mark  the 
place  whero  Lord  Audley  fell.  It  is 
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said  that  Margaret  of  Anjou  wit- 
nessed the  fight  from  the  tower  of 
Muck les tone  eh.,  1.1  m.  to  the  N. 

21  m.  Adderley  Stat.  To  the  1.  is 
Adderley  Hall  (R.  Corbet,  Esq.), 
the  park  of  which  was  enclosed  by 
Walter  de  Dunstanville,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury, 
between  1175  and  1190.  CloverUy 
is  the  seat  of  R.  W.  Dod,  Esq.,  and 
Shavington , of  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey. 
In  the  grounds  of  both  places  there 
are  some  remarkably  tine  sheets  of 
water.  The  ch.  has  nave  with  aisles, 
chancel,  transept  and  a chapel  used 
as  a mausoleum  for  the  Kilmorey 
family.  The  interior  contains  monu- 
ments to  the  Needhams.  A little 
before  reaching 

23-1  m.  Audlem  Stat.  the  rly. 
enters  Cheshire,  and  runs  through 
a flat  well-cultivated  district,  passing 
rt.  Coole  Pilate , Hankelow , Bather- 
ton , and  Auster8on  Halls , now  all 
farmhouses,  to 

29  m.  Nantwich  Junc.  (Rte.  12). 
By  this  line,  therefore,  the  traveller 
has  a through  route  from  Worcester 
and  Wolverhampton  to  Crewe  and 
Manchester. 


ROUTE  8. 

FROM  SHREWSBURY  TO  STAFFORD,  BY 
WELLINGTON  AND  NEWPORT. 

Shretoshury  is  the  capital  of  Shrop- 
shire and  a borough  town,  sending 
2 representatives  to  Parliament — 
(HoteU:  Raven,  very  good,  where 
Farquhar  wrote  his  comedy  of  the 
4 Recruiting  Officer ; * Lion;  George) 


— and  it  is  also  ono  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  important  of  Welsh  frontier 
towns.  Here  lived  Telford,  whoso 
road  to  Holyhead  still  invites  and 
charms  the  traveller,  and  here  con- 
verging railways  place  him  in  imme- 
diate communication  with  most  parts 
of  the  Principality. 

The  Station , a handsome  Tudor 
building  near  the  castle,  stands  in  a 
picturesque  position,  with  the  river 
winding  below  it,  and  the  spires  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Alkmund  crown- 
ing the  height.  The  square  red 
tower,  seen  from  the  S.  end  of  the 
platform,  is  that  of  the  abbey  ch.  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  whose  mitred 
Abbots  sat  before  the  Reformation 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Externally 
the  station  has  a long  front  of  150 
ft.,  relieved  in  the  centre  by  a square 
tower;  and  from  it  the  chief  objects 
of  interest  in  the  town  may  be  con- 
veniently visited. 

The  antiquity  of  Shrewsbury  is 
considerable,  and  its  British  name 
(Pen-gwern,  “ the  head  of  the  Alder- 
wood  ”)  indicates  its  position  above 
the  fertile  meadow  lands,  which  were 
then  covered  with  trees  and  bushes. 
Its  Saxon  name,  44  Scrobesbyrig,”  is 
evidently  of  the  same  derivation. 
Fortified  by  a diversion  of  the  Severn, 
which  probably  was  a work  of  Cyn- 
delan(Cyndelan  Powis  porphar,  “the 
purple-bearer  of  Powis,”  as  the  noble 
bard  Llywarc  Hen  calls  him),  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Powis  princes  be- 
tween the  destruction  of  Uriconium 
or  Wroxeter,  Roxcester  (Leland), 
and  the  time  of  King  Offa.  After 
the  Norm.  Conquest  it  was  the  earl- 
dom of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  by 
whom  the  castle,  commanding  the 
only  land-approach  to  the  town,  was 
erected.  The  Parliament  which 
passed  the  Statute  of  Acton  Burnell 
(Rte.  1),  was  held  here  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  the  name  of 
the  statute  being  derived  from  the 
neighbouring  and  still  extant  resi- 
dence of  Acton  Burnell,  where  it 
is  supposed  the  Royal  assent  was 
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given.  And  here,  to  the  Parliament 
adjourned  from  Westminster,  came 
u old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured 
Lancaster,”  and  Henry  of  Hereford, 
his  **  bad  son  ” — 

44  Here  to  make  goo<!  the  bolstrous  late  appeal 

Against  the  1 >uke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas 
.Mowbray.” 

In  1403  the  battle  between  the 
forces  of  the  same  Henry  of  Hereford, 
the  King  of  England,  and  those  of 
Hotspur  and  his  confederates,  took 
place  on  the  plain,  about  3 m.  dis- 
tant. under  the  skirts  of  Haughmond 
Hill.  The  spot  is  still  called  liattle- 
lield,  and  the  ch.  bears  the  same 
appellation.  The  pestilence  called 
the  “ sweating  sickness,”  so  terrible 
in  the  10th  ceuty.,  broke  out  first,  it 
is  said,  in  this  town. 

Shrewsbury  is  a corporate  town, 
possessing  various  ancient  charters 
from  the  time  of  William  1.  to  James 
II.,  and  continues  to  give  the  title  of 
Earl  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
great  John  Talbot,  who  was  brought 
from  the  field  of  Chastellon  to  be 
buried  at  Whitchurch  (Uto.  12). 
Shrewsbury  is  situated  on  a penin- 
sula of  rising  ground,  encircled  by 
the  Severn  on  all  sides  but  the  N., 
and  locally  termed  44  the  Island 
in  fact,  so  nearly  do  the  windings  of 
the  river  approach  each  other,  that 
the  isthmus  is  only  300  yards  in 
breadth : — 

44  Edita  Penguemi  lab*  fastigia  splendent, 

Urbrf  hit  a Innato  veluti  nvdiamnis  in  orbe, 

Colle  tumei  m'odico,  duplici  quoque  j>onte 

Miperbit, 

Acclpiei*  p.ttri&  sibl  lingnft  nomen  ab  alnis." 

The  main  approaches  are  by  2 
bridges , on  the  E.  and  N.W..  called 
respectively  the  English  and  Welsh 
bridges.  The  former,  erected  in  1709 
at  a cost  of  15,0001.,  is  a handsome 
structure  of  7 arches,  surmounted  by 
an  open  balustrade,  though  the  ele- 
vation is  remarkable  from  the  height 
of  the  central  arch,  which  was  con- 
structed thus  to  allow  of  the  great 
volume  of  water  brought  down  in 


Bridges  ; Castle.  Shropshire. 

rainy  weather.  On  the  keystones  of 
either  side  are  heads  of  Habrina  and 
Neptune.  The  Welsh  Rridge,  across 
which  runs  the  “ reddie  waye  ” to 
Wales,  has  little  remarkable  in  its 
architecture,  but  replaces  an  old  one 
pulled  down  in  the  last  centy.  On 
it  was  a picturesque  gateway-tower, 
of  which  many  engravings  are  still 
extant.  At  the  suburb  of  Cob-ham, 
the  Severn  is  joined  by  the  Meute 
Brook , of  which  Drayton  says: — 

44  Mele  her  great  mistress  next  at  Shrew* 
bury  doth  meet, 

To  see  with  what  a grace  she  that  fall 
towue  doth  greet.” 

I’olyolb.  Song  viii.  4-45-6. 

The  Castle  stands  on  the  isthmus, 
and  is  conspicuous  from  its  lofty  po- 
sition, 44  builte  in  such  a brave  plott 
that  it  could  have  espyed  a byrd 
fiying  in  every  strete,”  and  from  the 
deep  red  colour  of  the  buildings, 
though  its  architecture,  except  in 
some  of  the  walls,  is  considerably 
modernised.  The  square  keep,  with 
the  round  corner  turrets  and  part  of 
the  walls  of  the  inner  bailey  are  all 
that  are  left  of  the  ancient  portion. 
It  is  rented  by  its  present  in- 
habitant ' Rev.  G.  Downward)  from 
the  proprietor,  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land, and  contains  nothing  re- 
markable but  the  turret  in  the 
garden  that  overlooks  the  river, 
and  first  meets  the  eye  of  the 
stranger  as  he  arrives  at  the  station. 
This  was  the  work  of  Telford  for 
Sir  W.  Pulteney,  his  early  patron, 
the  former  proprietor  of  the  place. 
In  the  garden  below,  Capt.  Henbow 
was  shot  by  Cromwell’s  orders  for 
his  desertion  of  the  Parliamentary 
cause. 

The  prospect  from  the  castle  is 
magnificent,  embracing  the  blue 
ridges  of  the  Norman  Mons-gilberti, 
the  Saxon  and  English  Wrekiu,  in 
which  the  name  of  Vr-ikon,  4*City 
of  Ieonium,”  whose  ashes  smoulder 
beneath  its  slopes,  is  virtually  en- 
shrined— the  {South  Shropshire  hills, 
along  whose  valleys  and  sides  went 
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the  tide  of  the  last  battle  of  Caracta- 
cus — the  beautiful  Breidden,  now 
tenanted  by  small  farmers,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a pillar  in  honour  of 
Lord  Rodney’s  victory — the  Berwyns 
and  the  Welsh  ranges  in  long  ter- 
races to  the  W.  Nearer  home,  to  the 
N.  and  E.,  are  the  more  modest  emi- 
nences of  Grinshill,  Hawkstone,  and 
Haughmond,  rising  from  a rich  and 
well- watered  country,  which  rivalled 
Yorkshire,  till  within  these  few 
years,  in  the  excellence  of  its  horses. 

The  Town  Walls  were  first  com- 
menced by  Roger  Belesme,  son  of 
Earl  Roger  de  Montgomery,  and 
afterwards  finished  by  Henry  III. 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Welsh.  A small 
portion  of  them  only  remains  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  town,  where  they  are 
in  good  preservation,  and  form  an 
agreeable  promenade.  Here  also  is 
a square  tower  of  3 stories,  of  the 
same  date,  the  only  one  remaining 
out  of  20  that  formerly  strengthened 
and  defended  the  walls.-  The  for- 
tifications were  for  the  most  part 
destroyed  in  1645,  when  the  town 
yielded  to  the  Parliamentary  troops 
under  Gen.  Mytton. 

The  churches  are  interesting,  and 
particularly  that  of  St.  Mary,  a noble 
pile  of  building  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  whose  lofty  spire  (220  ft.) 
serves  as  a landmark  for  many  a 
mile  around.  It  was  from  this  spire 
that  in  1739,  one  Cad  in  an,  who  had 
undertaken  to  remove  and  repair  the 
weather-cock,  was  tempt-  d to  the 
more  hazardous  experiment  of  slid- 
ing down  a rope  fastened  to  a tree 
in  the  ‘Gay’  Meadow,  over  Severn. 
The  rope  failing,  he  was  precipitated 
into  St.  Mary’s  Frvars,  and  dashed 
to  pieces.  During  the  restoration, 
fount  iations  of  an  older  structure  were 
found  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  nave.  It  is  a cruciform  ch. 
of  various  styles  of  architecture,  and 
contains  a nave,  side  aisles,  chancel, 


transepts,  and  2 chantry-chapels. 
The  basement  of  the  tower  is  Norm., 
as  are  also  the  S.  and  N.  porches  of 
the  nave  ami  the  doorways  of  the 
N.  and  S.  transepts,  which  are  orna- 
mented witli  lozenge  and  chevron 
mouldings.  In  the  S.  j>orch  observe 
the  pointed  windows  of  the  side,  as 
examples  of  rudimentary  mull  ions. 
The  E.  E.  style  is  visible  in  the 
beautiful  lancet-windows  of  the  tran- 
septs. Those  of  the  clerestory  are 
Perp.,  as  are  also  the  pointed  win- 
dows in  the  S.  chapel,  and  the  large 
one  of  8 lights  at  the  end  of  the 
chancel.  The  spire  is  octagonal,  and 
said  to  be  the  third  highest  in  the 
kingdom.  Internally,  Norm,  semi- 
circular arches  separate  the  nave 
from  the  aisles,  springing  from  ele- 
gant clustered  columns  of  later  date, 
as  is  not  uncommon  in  13th-centy. 
work.  Similar  arches  lead  from  the 
aisles  to  the  transepts,  and  also  to  the 
chapels.  The  ceiling  is  oak,  beauti- 
fully fretted  and  carved  with  flowers 
and  figures ; indeed  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  in  England.  In  the 
nave  is  a Dec.  pulpit  of  Caen  stone, 
representing  incidents  in  the  Life  of 
Christ,  viz. — The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  Nativity,  Crucifixion, 
and  Ascension.  The  niches  have 
figures  of  St.  John.  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul.  One  of  the  chief  beauties  of 
the  ch.  arises  from  the  profusion 
of  the  stained  glass.  The  large  E. 
window  (which  once  belonged  to  the 
Franciscan  Priory,  the  gift  of  Sir 
John  de  Charlton,  circa  1350)  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  genealogy  of  Chri.-t 
from  the  Root  of  Jesse,  in  which  the 
patriarch  is  reclining  in  sleep,  while 
from  his  loins  a stem  ascends,  en- 
closing in  its  branches  a king  or 
prophet  belonging  to  the  series, 
which  numbers  altogether  47  figure-. 
At  the  base  on  rt  are  figures  of  Sir 
Owen  de  Charleton.  Sir  John,  his 
brother,  and  Sir  John,  their  com- 
mon ancestor,  Ed  ward  III.,  and  Lady 
Hawys  Gadarn,  heiress  of  Powis, 
1291,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  do  Charlo- 
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ton.  In  the  X.  transept  is  a memorial 
window  to  th»'  Her.  J.  Blakeway,  a 
former  minister  of  the  |>arish.  to 
whom  a txautiful  Deo.  altar-tomh 
has  been  erected  rlw  by.  There  is 
n lancet-window  ■ n th<  X.  - 
the  altnr.  with  suhjecU  from  the  life 
of  St  Bernard,  viz.:  St.  Bernard 
reaping — 1 baling  a diseased  woman 
before  the  Bishop — a criminal  ex- 
periencing the  benefit  of  clergy — the 
Saint  visiting  his  friend,  t )i«*  Prior 
of  the  Grand  Chartrenae — the  con- 
version of  Ah»ide.  1 Inchess  of  I/ir- 
raine — Bernard  on  horseback — Heal- 
ing the  blind — Celebration  of  Maas, 
&c.  These  have  been  uttribub  d to 
AlU  rt  Purer,  like  the  windows  at 
Fairford.  M As  a curious  instance 
of  tin  manner  in  wh  eh  Mediwval 
artists  adapt'd  themselves  to  the  re- 
pr*  - ntati<>n  of  the  most  incongruous 
subjects,  there  are  specimens  from  a 
window  in  the  S.  aisle  which  show 
the  swarms  of  tin  *,  which  St.  Ber- 
nard had  excommunicated.  lieing 
literally  swept  out  of  the  Abbey  of 
P'-iirni.’’  < in  the  N.  side  of  the  bap- 
tistry is  a 3-light  window  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion : also  one  of  tin*  I >ay  of  Judg- 
ment. in  which  the  Devil  is  shown 
as  a blue  l»oar. 

In  the  S.  transept  is  a memorial 
window  presented  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Rowland,  formerly  vicar,  and  a 
munificent  restorer  of  the  oh.  : also 
monuments  to  some  of  the  IJoyda. 
and  Mrs.  Butler,  the  wife  of  the 
Bii  But 

The  Trinity  Chaprl  contains  a 
fine  or 

whh’b  the  celebrated  musician.  I>r. 
Willbm  Hayes,  presided  — a mu- 
tilated craw  legged  knight  on  an 
altar-tomb  of  the  1 Ith  eenty.,  sup- 

imo|  to  be  the  efligy  '»f  one  of  the 
xybornea,  I>»rds  of  lierwick  and  a 
monument  in  marble  to  Dr.  Butler, 
head  - master  of  the  urine!,  and 
Bishop  of  Lichfield.  It  is  from  de- 
sign* l»y  Ckttmlrrp.  but  the  work  was 
executed  by  Bolljf.  in  rrmseoiM’nc*' 
of  the  death  of  the  former.  In  this 


chapel  also  are  some  stained  win- 
dows. by  Kran*.  in  which  art*  intro- 
duced figures  of  the  Count  and 
Countess  Horn,  a family  of  note  iu 
the  I «ow  Countries,  to  whom  William 
Prince  of  Orange  was  related  by 
marriage.  In  the  tower-arch  is  a 
carved  oak  screen,  to  the  memory  of 
Rev.  J.  O.  Hopkins,  and  a monument 
of  Caen  stone,  by  Westmacott,  to 
Brig.-Genernl  Cureton,  who  fell  in 
an  engagement  with  the  Sikhs, 
ISIS.  Within  the  baptistery  is  one 
by  Thnma *.  to  Admirnl  Benbow,  a 
native  of  Shrewsbury,  who  dh-d  in 
Jamaica  of  wounds  received  in  an 
engagement  with  the  French  off 
Cartagena.  170*2.  The  vicars  of  St. 
Mary  formerly  p.*..  .s.  <l  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  exempt  from  epis- 
copal jurisdiction.  At  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  collegiate  ch.,  its  re- 
venues were  given  by  Kdward  VI. 
to  the  maintenance  of  Shrewsbury 
School. 

A short  distance  to  the  S.  is  St. 
Alkmund*  Ch..  also  cnllrgiate,  ami 
said  hi  have  been  founded  in  912 
by  Ethclfieda,  daughter  of  Alfred 
the  Great.  It  was  once  a venerable 
cruciform  ch..  but  was  mutilat'd 
in  1794,  leaving  only  the  tower  and 
the  graceful  spire.  The  remainder 
of  the  building  is  in  the  church- 
warden's style,  or  “ modern  Gothic/* 
of  the  last  centy.  At  the  E.  end 
is  a window,  by  fcQQmtnn — subject, 
44  Emblematical  Faith.** 

Almost  immediately  adjoining  St. 
Alkmund's  is  tin  ancient  Norman 
i'-h . of  St  Julian*.  It  was  demolished 
in  1750,  and  the  present  structure 
erected,  though  considerably  alterrd 
in  iMtfi.  The  moat  ancient  portion 
of  the  ch.  is  the  baarment  of  tho 
tower.  the  main  lmdy  Ising  al*x»  in 
the  church  warden's  style,  an  oblong 
building  of  brick,  with  stone  dress- 
ings. In  the  Interior  is  a grave- 
stone with  an  inscription  of  Ihe 
Uth  centy.  on  its  rounded  «*dge.  in 
memory  of  Edward  Tmurowyu,  a 
member  of  a family  living  in  the 
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time  of  Edward  II.  There  is  also 
a monument  to  Archdeacon  Owen, 
the  historian  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
an  E.  window  by  Evans:  subject, 
the  Transfiguration. 

Old  St.  Chad's , situated  near  the 
town  walls,  was  originally  founded 
about  780  by  one  of  the  Mercian 
kings,  on  the  site  of  a palace  of  a 
Prince  of  Powis,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a very  fine  building  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It  was 
much  damaged  by  fire  in  1293,  and 
linally  gave  way  in  1788,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  of  the  pillars  yield- 
ing. The  former  catastrophe  was 
owing  to  a plumber  working  in  the 
ch.,  tiie  record  of  the  inquest  upon 
him  stating,  that  while  endeavour- 
ing to  flee  the  conflagration  he  had 
caused,  “ contra  voluntatem  suam 
demissus  fuit  in  quodam  stagno 
fiuminis  Sabrinae  et  sic  mortuus 
fuit.”  The  small  portion  which 
remains  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
in  1571,  and  is  now  used  as  a chapel 
for  the  cemetery,  which  contains 
the  graves  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Salopian  families,  such 
as  the  Corbets,  .Burtons,  Owens,  &c. 
Sir  Rowland  Lee,  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, and  President  of  the  Marches, 
1513,  is  buried  here ; also  Captain 
Benbow,  who  was  shot  beneath  the 
castle. 

New  St.  Chad's,  some  distance  to 
the  W.,  built  1792,  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  situation  at  the 
head  of  the  Quarry,  and  for  the 
questionable  taste  of  the  archi- 
tectural details.  The  body  of  the 
ch.  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
2 circles,  at  the  E.  end  of  which  is 
a Doric  portico  and  tower,  the  sole 
feature  which  prevents  the  building 
being  taken  for  a Theatre  or  Ex- 
change. The  interior  is  heavy, 
but  the  stained  glass  is  good. 
Over  the  altar  is  a copy  of  Rubens’ 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  with  the 
Visitation  and  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple  on  either  side.  The 
other  windows  represent  the  Raising 


of  Lazarus,  Christ  Healing  the  Sick, 
Christ  Blessing  little  Children,  and 
the  Tribute  Money.  There  is  also 
a monument  to  the  members  of  the 
53rd  ( Shropshire)  regiment  who  fell 
at  Sobraon,  184b.  New  St.  Chad’s 
is  considered  the  most  important  and 
fashionable  ch.  of  Shrewsbury. 

Across  the  English  Bridge,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Hereford 
Illy.,  is  the  venerable  Abbey  ch.y 
built  of  a deep  red  stone,  and  in 
interest  and  beauty  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  St.  Mary *s.  It  was  for- 
merly a large  cruciform  ch.,  having 
a central  as  well  as  the  present  "W. 
tower,  but  the  E.  portion  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  time  of  the  Dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  while  part  of 
the  clerestory  fell  at  a subsequent 
date.  The  basement  of  the  tower 
is  Norman,  the  remainder  being 
Dec.,  and  adorned  with  a magnificent 
Dec.  window,  surmounted  by  a rich 
crocket  and  finial.  Above  it  and  be- 
tween the  two  bell-tower  windows 
is  a niche  containing  the  statue  of  a 
mailed  knight,  supposed  to  represent 
Edward  III.  On  the  N.  side  is  a 
porch  of  two  stories,  with  mullioned 
windows,  nearly  flat-arched.  A great 
deal  of  judicious  restoration  has 
taken  place  in  the  ch.,  particularly 
at  the  E.  end,  and  in  the  S.  ai.de. 
“ The  choir  having  been  destroyed, 
the  eastern  end  now'  terminates  in  a 
wall  run  up  between  the  remains 
of  the  two  western  piers  that  sup- 
ported the  central  tow'er.”  The 
nave  is  separated  from  the  side 
aisles  by  5 arches,  2 of  which,  ad- 
joining the  tower,  are  E.  Eng.,  while 
the  others  are  Norman,  with  very 
thick  round  pillars,  and  it  is  evident 
that  a course  of  smaller  arches  was 
intended  to  have  been  carried  above 
them.  The  tower  is  divided  from 
the  nave  by  a lofty  pointed  arch, 
52  ft.  in  height,  and,  by  the  removal 
of  the  organ  gallery  and  screen, 
the  whole  W.  window  is  displayed. 
It  is  very  fine,  and  is  filled  with 
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armorial  bearings  of  kings,  nobles, 
ami  members  of  old  Shropshire  fa- 
milies — amongst  them  the  Dukes 
of  Gloucester.  Lancaster,  and  York  ; 
Earls  of  March.  Chester,  Suffolk, 
Surrey,  &c.  The  E.  window  is  by 
Evan s.  and  beneath  it  is  a rere- 
dos  of  Norman  arcades,  the  centre 
one  containing  a painting  of  the 
Women  at  the  Sepulchre.  There  are 
other  stained  windows,  with  vari- 
ous armorial  bearings.  In  the  S. 
aisle  are  a mutilated  effigy,  on 
a basement  of  Early  Pointed  arches, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Roger  de 
Montgomery,  the  founder  of  the 
abbey,  who  died  as  a monk  of  his 
own  foundation  in  1094  ; an  elabo- 
rate tomb  of  a knight  (Sir  William 
Charlton't  and  his  lady,  brought 
from  Wellington,  and  described  by 
Dugdale  as  “ a faire  raised  monu- 
ment. whereon  is  cut  the  portraiture 
of  a man  in  armour,  and  by  him  his 
wife ; ” and  a cross-legged  knight 
in  mail,  supposed  to  be  Sir  Walter 
de  Dunstanville,  circa  1190.  In  the 
N.  aisle  are  the  figure  of  a judge  of 
the  time  of  Edward  I. ; a monu- 
mental statue  in  armour,  with  a long 
rol>e  thrown  back  (14th  centy.);  an 
altar-tomb  with  effigies  of  Richard 
Onslow  (Speaker  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth)  and  his  wife ; besides 
many  others  more  or  less  interest- 
ing, which  have  been  brought  at 
different  times  from  the  churches 
of  St.  Giles,  Old  St.  Chad’s,  and  Old 
St.  Alkmund  s. 

The  Monastic  Remains . at  one  time 
extensive,  have  nearly  disappeared 
in  the  course  of  modem  improve- 
ments. The  Chapter-house,  which 
formerly  stood  to  the  S.  of  the  ch., 
was  celebrated  as  the  house  of  as- 
sembly for  the  first  English  Parlia- 
ment in  1283.  There  are  some 
remains  in  a malt-house  (8.W.  of 
the  Abbey)  of  what  was  probably 
the  infirmary  and  chapel,  and  the 
Abbey  House  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Hospitium  or  Guest  Hall. 
In  a garden  overlooking  the  street, 


and  what  was  once  the  refectory,  is 
a stone  pulpit  placed  on  the  wall, 
and  probably  used  for  the  purposes 
of  lecturing  or  reading  while  the 
brethren  were  at  meals.  A similar 
one  was  discovered  at  Tintem  Abbey, 
in  Monmouthshire.  It  contains  *6 
E.  Eng.  trefoil  arches  partly  filled 
in  by  panels,  on  which  are  sculp- 
tured figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  &c. 

The  Ch.  of  St.  Giles , the  oldest  in 
Shrewsbury,  was  built  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  for  the  use  of  a 
Leper  Hospital.  It  stands  on  the 
Acton  Burnell  road,  and  preserves, 
among  modern  additions,  some  Nor- 
man work  and  a good  Norman  font, 
with  zigzag  and  chevron  mould- 
ings, which  was  brought  from  High 
Ercall  ch.  There  is  also  the  carved 
head  of  a beautiful  stone  cross,  one 
of  the  niches  containing  a figure  of 
St.  Giles,  the  patron  saint. 

The  remaining  churches  are  mo- 
dern. St.  MicliaeVs  has  stained  glass, 
representing  the  Nativity,. the  An- 
nunciation, and  the  Presentation, 
the  two  latter  copies  from  Guido 
and  Rubens ; and  Trinity  has  the 
Crucifixion,  after  Vandyck.  Shrews- 
bury has  in  all  9 churches. 

Slirewslmry  School , near  the  Castle, 
long  esteemed  among  the  public 
schools  in  England,  was  founded,  in 
1551,  by  Edward  VI.,  since  whose 
time  many  persons  of  eminence  have 
received  their  education  here.  Mar- 
maduke  Rawdon  of  Yorke  (17th 
centy.)  says  of  it — “ Itt  haith  a faire 
free  sclioole  of  which  tliir  are  fowr 
inaisters  ami  thir  ore  sometimes  six 
hundred  schollers,  and  a hansome 
library  thirunto  belonginge.”  The 
scale  ranges  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
to  Judge  Jefferies,  to  say  nothing 
of  a rare  list  of  brilliant  scholars  of 
later  days.  The  original  building 
was  of  wood,  but  was  replaced  by 
the  present  structure,  which  occupies 
two  sides  of  a quadrangle.  Its 
principal  features  ore  a pinnacled 
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tower,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the 
schoolroom  and  on  the  other  by  the 
chapel  and  library.  The  latter  con- 
tains portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
1 lenry  VIII..  Edward  VI..  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  and  other  former  head- 
masters. It  is  with  the  name  of 
Dr.  Butler  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, Dr.  Kennedy,  the  Cambridge 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  that 
Shrewsbury  School  is  most  associ- 
ated in  later  times,  for  it  was  to 
their  successive  learning  and  talent 
that  it  became  indebted  for  its  po- 
sition as  an  educational  establish- 
ment. 

A little  above  the  school,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  are 
slight  remains  of  St.  Nicholas  Chapel, 
now  used  as  a coach-house,  but  for- 
merly erected  by  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery as  one  of  eight  chapels  for 
such  of  his  retainers  as  lived  outside 
the  castle  court.  Close  bv  are  some 
ancient  houses,  known  as  the  Council 
House . or  Lord’s  Place,  now  con- 
verted into  private  residences.  Here 
Charles  I.,  with  his  nq)hew  Prince 
Rupert,  took  up  their  quarters  when 
on  a visit  to  Shrewsbury,  as  also  did 
the  unhappy  James  II.,  in  1(387.  The 
entrance-hall  is  still  preserved  nearly 
in  its  original  condition.  It  received 
its  name  from  having  been  the 
hall  of  the  Court  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  which  held  its  meetings 
alternately  here,  at  Ludlow,  and 
at  Hereford.  Shrewsbury  is  rich 
in  ancient  houses,  according  to 
Lydgate — 

“So  equally  of  tyrobre  and  of  stone 
Here  houses  were  raised  everich  on.” 

Ireland' 8 Mansion  is  a half-timbered 
gabled  building  at  the  corner  of  the 
High  Street  and  the  bottom  of  Pride 
Hill.  On  the  beams  of  the  gables  are 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family 
of  Ireland,  which  flourished  at  Al- 
brighton.  Little  remains  of  Ber- 
nard's Hall,  the  mansion  of  one  of 
the  Shrewsbury  provosts,  1288,  at 
the  corner  of  High  Street.  A tine 


timber  house  of  the  15th  centy.  still 
stands  in  Double  Hatcher's  Boic( near 
St.  Alkmund’s  eh.),  “a  quaint  but 
repulsive  locality,  in  which  sweeps 
and  sla  ughtermen  divide  the  habita- 
tions of  the  chantry  priests  of  the 
ancient  guild  of  the  Holy  Cross.” 
This  row  is  considered  by  Mr.  Parker 
to  be  tin;  most  perfect  specimen  of 
old  shops  in  England.  For  some 
distance  a person  walking  down  the 
middle  of  the  street  may  touch  the 
houses  on  either  side.  Lloyd's  House , 
at  the  corner  of  the  Market  Square, 
Jones'  Mansion  (in  Church  Street), 
where  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Prince  Rupert  once  resided.  The 
Drapers * Hall , near  St.  Mary’s  ch., 
an  Elizabethan  building  with  a line 
old  wainscoted  room  and  a portrait 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Dogory  Watur 
and  his  wife,  the  founders  of  the  alms- 
houses. Vaughans  Place  in  College 
Hill,  now  the  Museum),  of  which  a 
portion  of  the  interior,  erected  in  the 
11th  centy.  by  Sir  Harris  Vaughan, 
is  in  good  preservation,  and  contains 
a flue  old  chestnut  roof.  Boioletfs 
Mansion , 1018,  near  the  Mar- 

dol,  still  keeps  its  ancient  door- 
way. It  was  built  by  William 
Rowley,  draper,  burgess  and  alder- 
man. and  was.  during  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Hill,  who  married  his  grand- 
daughter, the  scene  of  much  Shrop- 
shire old-fashioned  hospitality.  And 
across  the  river,  out  of  the  Abbey 
Foregate,  is  Whitehall  (Rev.  T. 
Lloyd),  an  Elizabethan  mansion 
of  the  same  date,  standing,  accord- 
ing to  Churchyard , the  Shropshire 
poet, — 

“ So  trim  and  finely  that  it  graceth 
All  the  soil  that  it  is  on.” 

It  is  truly  a gem  of  its  kind.  The 
Bell  Stone , or  Bente  Stone , is  an  old 
Elizabethan  house  in  the  Mardol, 
in  the  front  of  which  is  a large  stone 
that  formerly  stood  outside.  In  a 
house  in  the  Wyle  Cop.  Harry  Rich- 
mond, so  >u  to  be  Henry  VII.,  stopped 
on  his  way  to  Bosworth  Field.  A 
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good  imitation  of  the  old  style  has 
been  made  by  the  incumbent  of  St 
Alkmund’s  on  the  front  of  his  resi- 
dence. 

Near  the  town  walls,  but  outside 
them,  are  remains  of  the  Grey 
Friary , founded,  it  is  said,  by 
Hawys,  wife  of  the  Lord  of  Powis. 
The  portion  of  the  building  that  is 
left  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
refectory.  Of  tiie  Dominican  Friary , 
which  occupied  the  hall  underneath 
the  infirmary,  nothing  remains. 

Nearly  opposite  St.  Mary’s  ch.  is 
a handsome  and  commodious  Butter 
Market , close  to  which  once  stood 
the  High  Cross,  where  Dafydd  ap 
Grufyda,  brother  to  Llewelyn,  met 
his  fate  by  hanging,  burning,  and 
quartering'  after  being  dragged  at 
a horse  s tail  through  the  streets. 
This  was  the  Prince  whose  revolt 
against  King  Edward  met  with  the 
furious  and  almost  rythmical  de- 
nunciation : — 

MQuem  nutrivimus  orphanum 
quern  recepimua  exulem,”  &c. 

At  the  bottom  of  Pride  Hill  is  the 
new  Corn  Exchange  and  Market , a 
very  fine  building  erected  in  1809, 
at  a coat  of  40,000/.  From  the  centre 
springs  a lofty  campanile  tower. 

The  Market  S</uare  is  the  focus 
of  all  the  most  important  buildings, 
and  contains  Assize  Courts  and 
County  Hall,  from  a design  by 
Smirk*  ; Music  and  Assembly 
Rooms,  and  an  ancient  Market 
Haute,  an  interesting  building  with 
an  open  arcade  and  square  mul- 
lioned  windows.  Over  the  W.  front 
are  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  over  the  N.  arch  is  a statue  in 
armour  of  Richard  Duke  of  York, 
which  formerly  graced  the  old  tower 
on  the  Welsh  Bridge,  but  was  re- 
moved in  1791,  when  the  new  bridge 
was  built.  A prominent  object  in 
the  square  is  the  Statue  of  Ixtrd 
dice , a full-length  bronze  figure  by 


Maroehetti,  on  a pedestal  of  polished 
granite.  Clive,  considered  the  founder 
of  an  empire  that  was  extended  and 
upheld  afterwards  by  greater  men, 
invested  a large  portion  of  his  Indian 
gains  in  land  and  politics  in  the 
county  of  Salop ; lie  represented  the 
town  three  times  in  Parliament,  and 
was  elected  Mayor  in  1792.  His 
naive  declaration  (stripped  of  its  ex- 
pletives) in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  defending  himself  against 
the  accusation  of  laying  the  native 
princes  under  contribution,  “ I won- 
der, Mr.  Speaker,  that  I did  not 
take  more,”  will  often  occur  to  those 
who  pass  by  the  somhre  effigy  of 
this  remarkable  man,  whose  mouth 
bespeaks  an  iron  purpose,  and  whose 
family  now  bear  the  title  of  Earls 
of  Powis. 

Lord  Hills  monument,  in  the 
London  road,  commemorates  another 
Shropshire  hero — the  hero  of  Douro, 
Talavera,  Yittoria,  Waterloo,  and 
many  other  battles — who  concluded 
his  victorious  and  honourable  life 
by  several  years’  service  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army. 
The  column,  of  Grecian- Doric  style, 
and  133  ft.  high,  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  6000/.,  in  1816,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a statue  of  Ix>rd 
Hill.  It  is  worth  while  ascending 
to  the  balcony  at  the  summit  for 
the  sake  of  the  view. 

Other  points  worth  notice  in  the 
town  are  the  Infirmary , a plain, 
but  conveniently  arranged  Grecian 
building,  the  front  of  which  over- 
looks the  windings  of  the  Severn. 
The  l)ray*>rB ’ Almshouse s,  founded 
in  1461,  by  Degory  Watur,  who, 
it  is  recorded,  used  to  attcud  with 
the  ministers  “dnilyc  in  our  Ladye’s 
church,  and  kneel  with  them  in 
a long  pew  in  the  guise  made 
for  them  and  himself.”  The  Holy 
Cross  Hospital,  a modern  Tudor 
building  for  the  reception  of  parish 
residents  stricken  in  years.  Mil- 
lingtons  Hospital,  in  the  suburb  of 
Fraukwell,  for  the  maintenance  and 
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education  of  50  boys  and  girls.  The 
County  Gaol,  a massive  brick  build- 
ing close  to  the  station  ; and  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  inte- 
resting as  being  the  receptacle  of 
the  Roman  articles  found  at  Wrox- 
eter. 

The  visitor  should  not  omit  the 
Quarry , a series  of  public  walks  of 
a beauty  and  extent  that  few  towns 
can  boast.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  the  Severn  (here  crossed  by 
several  ferries),  and  lined  by  avenues 
of  thick-foliaged  lime-trees. 

Like  Coventry  and  Preston, 
Shrewsbury  long  retained  the  glories 
of  its  Show,  or  pageant,  held  every 
year  on  the  Monday  after  first  Sun- 
day in  Trinity,  when  the  associated 
tradesmen,  in  gay  attire,  paraded 
through  the  town  to  the  suburb  of 
Kingsland,  where  arbours  were 
erected,  one  for  each  guild.  Here 
they  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
festivity.  The  show  has  been  dis- 
continued within  the  last  year  or  two. 
Formerly  these  proceedings  were 
accompanied  by  dramatic  repre- 
sentations. “ This  yeare,  1568,  at 
Whytsuntyde,  was  a notable  stage 
playe  played  at  Shrewsbury,  the 
which  was  praysed  greately,  and  the 
chyffe  actor  thereof  was  one  Master 
Aston,  being  the  heade  seoole  master 
at  the  Free  Seoole  there.”  — MS. 
Account  of  the  Reception , by  Sir  H. 
S-dney , at  the  Free  School. 

Amongst  natives  of  Shrewsbury 
may  be  mentioned  Robert  of  Shrews- 
bury, Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  by  his 
own  desire  was  buried  in  the  Shrews- 
bury market-place,  1213 ; Thomas 
Churchyard,  the  poet.  1587 ; Ad- 
miral Benbow,  1650;  John  Thomas, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  1761  ; Job 
Orton,  an  eminent  Nonconformist; 
Hugh  Farmer,  a noted  Noncon- 
formist preacher;  and  Taylor,  the 
translator  of  Demosthenes,  1704. 

A striking  peculiarity  of  the  streets 
of  Shrewsbury  is  the  retention  of  so 
many  quaini  and  ancient  names, 
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such  as  Murivance,  Pride  Hill,  Mar- 
dol,  Shoplatch,  Wylc  Cop,  &c. 

“ Your  trunk  thus  dismantled  and  torn, 
Bloudie  Jack, 

They  hew,  and  they  hack,  and  they  chop  : 
And  to  tiniahthe  whole 
They  stuck  up  a pole 

In  the  place  that's  still  called  the  Wyldc 
Coppe." — Inyoldsby  l. emends. 

These  names  offer  curious  corrup- 
tions of  appellations  that  were  once 
appropriate  : Wyle  Cop — Hill  Top, 
it  being  a steep  ascent  from  the  river; 
Dog-pole—  l)uck-i>ool,  in  the  hollow- 
near  St.  Mary’s;  Mardol  or  Marde- 
pol — Dairy  Fold  or  Grazing  Ground  ; 
Pride  Hill,  from  an  ancient  family 
residing  there;  Shop  Latch  = Shutte 
Place,  the  seat  of  an  old  Salop  fa- 
mily; Murivance,  an  open  space  in 
front  of  the  walls,  &c. 

The  visitor  should  not  omit  to  pay 
attention  to  the  famous  cakes,  ale, 
and  brawn , the  former  of  which,  in 
particular,  have  been  in  request  since 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Shrewsbury  cake  is  spoken  of 
by  Shenstone : — 

“ For  here  eHch  season  do  their  cakes  abide, 
Whose  honoured  nume,  the  inventive  cily 
owns, 

Rendering  through  Britain’s  Isle  Salopian 
praises  known.” 

The  Simnel  cake  is  of  different  ma- 
terial, a quasi-mincemeat,  sunounded 
by  a tough,  saffron,  uneatable  paste; 
and  it  is  a local  institution  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Ludlow,  especially  in  Mid- 
Lent. 

**  1 ’ll  to  thee  a Simnel  bring 
’Gainst  thou  goest  a mount  ing.”  4 

i.en  id.. 

The  trade  of  Shrewsbury  is  now 
very  insignificant,  although  it  was 
once  the  great  mart  for  \Velsh]>nnl 
and  Newtown  flannels.  It  still  j »<  s- 
sesses  a flax-spinning  factory,  and 
has  one  or  two  iron-foundries. 

The  neighborhood  of  Shrewsbury 
abounds  in  pleasant  and  beautiful 
seats,  most  of  which  are  alluded  to 
in  their  respective  routes.  The  prin- 
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cipal  of  these  are  Sundorne  Castle 
(Rev.  J.  Dryden  Pigott  Corbett), 
Attingham  (Lord  Berwick  . Longner 
Halt  (R.  L.  Burton,  Esq.),  Berwick 
Jiall  (Hon.  H.  W.  Powys),  Row 
Hall  (J.  Morris,  Esq.),  Lythwood 
JI  M,  &c. 

Railicays. — To  London,  171  m.  ; 
Birmingham,  12 ; Wolverhampton, 
27;  Wellington,  12;  Oswestry,  20 ; 
Chester,  42  ; Welshpool,  20  ; Church 
Stretton,  12  ; Ludlow,  27;  Hereford, 
51 ; Crewe,  32  ; Wem,  11  ; Stafford. 
29 ; Newtown,  34  ; Aberystwith,  81£ ; 
Minsterley,  9;  Llanymynach,  18  m. 

Distances.  — Montgomery,  22  m. ; 
Wroxeter,  5 ; TJffington,  2£  ; Sun- 
dorne, 2J  ; Hawkestone.  14  ; Haugh- 
mond,  3J  ; Battlefield,  3 m. 

Excursions.— 1.  To  Atcham  and 
Wroxeter.  2.  To  Haughmond  Abbey. 
3.  To  Battlefield. 

An  interesting  short  walk  may  be 
taken  to  Shelton , 1J  m.  on  the  Holy- 
head  road,  crossing  the  Welsh 
Bridge,  and  passing  through  the 
district  of  Frank  well,  x>r  ‘-the  aun- 
tient  streete  cal’d  Fraunckarell  many 
a day.”  At  the  point  wiiere  the 
Oswestry  road  diverges  stands  the 
shell  of  what  was  once  a magnificent 
oak,  known  as  Glyndicr's  Oak , from 
a tradition  that  he  climbed  up  it,  to 
witness  the  issue  of  the  Battle  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  tree  is  situate  on 
high  ground  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
river,  and  from  its  branches  the 
irregular  und  wild  Glendower  might 
have  seen  the  royal  standard  float- 
ing in  the  breeze  on  Shrewsbury 
Castle.  The  latest  measurements 
make  the  tree’s  girth  near  the 
ground  42  ft,  and  at  5 ft.  from  the 
ground  29  ft.  The  height  to  the 
top  of  the  main  trunk  is  41  ft  G in. 
It  is  hollow  and  paved  with  small 
pebbles,  and  entered  by  an  opening 
4 ft.  4 in.  high.  The  internal  mea- 
surement at  3 ft.  from  the  ground 
is  31  ft. — Gardeners'  Chronicle , April 
12th,  1879.  2 m.  to  the  S.  on  the 
Acton  Burnell  road  is  the  site  of 


the  Weeping  Cross , so  called  because 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  set 
down  there.  The  name  is  borne  by 
two  other  places  only — one  near 
Stafford,  on  the  Walsall  road  ; the 
other  at  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire. 

“ Ho  that  goes  out  will  often  lose, 

At  length  coming  bacK  by  Weeping  Crosse,” 

is  an  ancient  proverb.  Florian 
(Translat.  by  Montaigne,  bk.  iii. 
ch.  5 ) says  “ Few  men  have  wedded 
their  sweethearts,  their  paramours, 
or  mistresses,  but  have  come  home 
by  Weeping  Crosse,  and  ere  long  re- 
pented of  their  bargain.” 

4 m.  1.  Attingham  Hall  (Lord 
Berwick^.  A charming  landscape  is 
produced  by  the  junction  of  the  Tern 
with  the  Severn  near  this  house. 
The  former  river  is  crossed  by  a 
handsome  open  balustraded  bridge. 

Wroxeter,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Uriconium,  can  be  reached  either 
by  rail  to  Upton  Magna  stat.,  on  the 
Shropshire  Union  Rly.,  from  whence 
it  is  2 m.  of  rather  intricate  lanes,  or 
by  direct  road  thither  of  5 m.,  cross- 
ing the  Severn  at  3 m.  Atcham 
(Inn:  Berwick  Arms),  where  there 
is  a very  picturesque  ch.  close  to 
the  river-side.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  tower  is  of  good  Norm, 
work.  Amongst  the  list  of  incum- 
bents of  Atcham  was  Orderic  tho 
Priest,  who  in  1075  baptized  and 
stood  sponsor  for  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
the  historian  and  chaplain  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  Ordericus  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  very 
earliest  parish  priest  in  any  locality 
in  Shropshire. 

5 m.  Wroxeter. — Here  is  a fino 
old  Norm,  ch.,  with  later  alterations. 
The  tower  has  decorated  bands  on 
the  W.  face,  and  in  the  upper  stage 
are  two  niches,  one  on  each  side  the 
window.  In  the  interior  are  somo 
unique  altar-toinbs  of  the  16th  centy., 
the  figures  of  which  are  remarkablo 
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for  the  freshness  and  vividness  of 
their  colouring.  At  the  gate  of  tho 
churchyard  are  two  Kom&n  pillars 
with  highly-ornamented  capitals, 
discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
which  Hows  close  by.  The  remains 
of  Uriconium  are  to  be  found  bv 
the  site  of  the  Watling  Street  road, 
in  a lield  a few  hundred  yards  to  the 
north,  which  has  been  excavated 
over  an  area  of  2 acres  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Shropshire  Antiquarian 
Society,  who  have  a lease  of  it  from 
tne  D.  of  Cleveland.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  prosecution  of  so 
important  a work  should  be  so  often 
checked  by  want  of  funds  and  sym- 
pathy. “ The  area  of  the  city  was 
considerably  larger  than  that  of 
Pompeii,  its  walls  be  ug  3 m.  in 
circuit,  while  those  of  Pompeii  are 
less  than  two  miles,  enclosing  only 
160  acres,  while  Uriconium  had 
223.”  The  ruins  consist  of  a mas- 
sive wall  about  70  ft.  in  length, 
of  unmistakable  Roman  masonry — 
long  string-courses  of  large  Oat  red 
bricks— and  known  as  the  Old  Wall , 
forming  one  side  of  a parallelogram 
composed  of  a central  area  and  2 
side  aisles.  “This  was  the  Basilica, 
or  Government  Hall  of  the  city,  and 
attached  to  it  on  the  E.  is  an  en- 
closure 26  ft.  by  60  ft.,  which  may 
have  been  the  chalcidicum,  a room 
usually  attached  to  basilicas.  Along 
the  north  side,  on  the  line  of  the 
present  road  from  Ironbridge  to 
Shrewsbury,  the  remains  of  a Roman 
roadway  have  been  found,  a pave- 
ment of  small  rolled  stones  from  the 
river  occupying  the  central  part, 
with  a causeway  <>n  either  side  fur 
foot-passengers,  termin.ited  by  a 
kerbstone — the  width  of  the  road, 
including  the  roadway,  being  18 
ft.”  To  the  S.  of  the  basilica  is 
a series  of  courts  and  hypocausts, 
supposed  by  Mr.  Wright  to  have 
been  the  public  baths.  In  all 
the  latter  the  connecting  pillars  or 
columns  of  Roman  bricks,  as  well  as 
the  flues,  are  in  high  preservation. 


and  afford  a clenr  illustration  of 
the  method  by  which  the  Romans 
warmed  their  houses.  In  one  of  the 
hypocausts  3 skeletons  were  found. 
2 of  females  and  l of  an  old  man,  by 
whose  side  was  a box  of  coins  of  the 
reigns  of  Tetricus,  Valens,  Constaii- 
tinus,  Julian,  Helena,  &c.,  thus  show- 
ing the  money  in  actual  circulation 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city.  These  individuals  had  pro- 
bably crept  into  the  hypocaust  to 
save  themselves  from  the  massacre 
and  conflagration  wh.ch  constituted 
Uriconium’s  “ summ  i dies,”  and 
had  there  been  suffocated.  Other 
skulls  were  found  near  the  spot  where 
the  Severn  was  crossed,  and  where 
the  walls  of  a square  water-tower 
were  uncovered  during  the  excava- 
tions. After  the  excavations  and 
researches  begun  in  Feb.  1859,  por- 
tions of  capitals,  bases,  column  shafts, 
inscribed  wall  stucco  (as  at  Pompeii 
and  pavements  of  rather  fine  but 
perishable  mosaic  were  discovered, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  Old  Wall 
westward  was  traced  to  the  lower 
parts  of  two  doorways  ; and  more 
recently  5 rooms,  or  ruins  of  them, 
have  been  discovered,  which  hul 
barrelled  roofs,  to  the  S.  of  the  “ Old 
Wall.”  But  for  a full  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  old  Uriconium 
the  tourist  must  visit  it  personally, 
and  then  with  risk  of  disappointment, 
for  the  interest  in  this  burnt  and 
ruined  city  has  ever  had  a tenden  v 
to  falling  asleep,  and,  after  all,  the 
visible  relics  of  it  are  to  be  found  de- 
posited in  the  Museum  at  Shrews- 
bury, such  as  coins,  fibulae.  hair-pins 
upwards  of  30  varieties),  combs, 
statues,  nails,  pottery,  Samian  ware, 
glass,  charcoal,  grains  of  wheat, 
bones,  and  even  a bottle  of  patent 
eye-water,  with  the  stamp  of  the 
nostrum-vendor  who  had  concocte  I 
it,  as  at  Lydney.  A lane  leading 
from  the  city  to  the  IpT.-eshne  Inn 
on  the  6th  milestone  of  the  Shrews- 
bury and  Wellington  road)  is  pr»>- 
bably  the  Watling  Street;  and  out- 
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side  the  gate  in  this  direction  was 
the  burial-ground,  ns  shown  by  the 
number  of  sepulchral  remains  found 
in  it. 

Uriconium  (which  is  simply  “ City 
of  Iconium  ”)  was  founded  about  the 
reign  of  Trajan  (as  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  a medal  of  that  emperor, 
foii’id  in  1 841,  embedded  in  a wall), 
and  probably  by  military  colonists 
from  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Koinnn 
empire. 

We  know  that  a division  of  Par- 
thian horse  was  stationed  here, 
guarding  the  communications  of  the 
Roman  roads  and  the  passes  of  the 
Severn.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saxons  in  the  6th  centy.,  when  Ro- 
manized Britons  alone  remained  as 
its  defenders,  and  probably  in  one 
of  those  irruptions  so  pathetically 
deplored  by  Llywarch  Hen.  Since 
that  epoch  the  city  has  never  re- 
vived, but  has  remained  for  centu- 
ries in  ruins,  mostly  covered  by  the 
soil,  and  only  visited  at  times  by 
the  builders  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
who  seem  to  have  used  them  ex- 
tensively as  a ready-made  quarry, 
from  whence  they  might  extract 
materials  for  the  erection  of  the 
abbeys  and  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  tourist  should  not  visit 
Wroxeter  without  Mr.  Wright’s  able 
and  exhaustive  guide  (e.c /.  ‘ Haugii- 
mond  and  Battlefield^,  published  at 
Shrewsbury,  1863;  and  that  also  of 
Mr.  Corbet  Anderson,  published  by 
J.  Russell  Smith,  in  1867. 

2.  To  Hauglimond  AliH*ey  the  road 
runs  past  the  station,  the  county 
jail,  and  St.  Michael’s  ch.,  branching 
oft*  ( rt. ) from  the  road  to  Wem  at  1^  m. 
2^  m.  1.  is  Sundorne  Castle  (Rev.  J. 
Pryden  Pigott  Corbett),  a somewhat 
tame  and  uninteresting  Shropshire 
residence,  except  as  regards  its  asso- 
ciations with  Hauglimond,  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a largo  and  well-wooded 
park,  ornamented  with  extensive 
sheets  of  water. 


The  house  is  castellated,  of  a warm- 
coloured  red  sandstone,  and  contains 
a fine  entrance-hall,  oak  staircase, 
and  library.  In  the  latter  is  some 
exquisite  stained  glass,  and  many 
articles  of  vertu.  In  the  drawing- 
room is  a statue  of  Venus,  brought 
from  Rome,  for  which  Nollekens  is 
said  to  have  offered  a thousand 
pounds. 

Among  the  paintings  are  works 
by  Rubens,  Guido,  Titiau,  Vandvck, 
Rembrandt,  Correggio,  Spagnoletto, 
Raphael,  Salsoferrato,  Wouvermans, 
and  several  family  portraits. 

The  property  of  Sundorne,  together 
with  the  adjo.ning  ruins  of  Haugh- 
mond,  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  present  owner,  the  Rev.  J. 
Dryden  Pigott,  by  will;  on  which 
occasion  he  took  the  additional  name 
of  Corbett. 

On  a slope  of  a wooded  hill  $ m. 
di>tant  are  the  beautiful  ruins  of  the 
Abbey  of  Hauglimond  (Haut  mont, 
the  high  mount),  which  preseut 
some  very  interesting  architectural 
remains.  The  hill  itself  is  noted 
as  the  spot  where  Lord  Dougins 
was  taken  prisoner  after  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  his  horse  falling 
under  him  as  he  w*as  being  pur- 
sued. The  Priory,  afterwards  de- 
veloped into  a monastery  for  ca- 
nons regular  of  St.  Auirustine,  was 
founded  in  the  12th  centy.  by  Wil- 
liam Fitzalan,  a great  benefactor  of 
Shropshire  religious  houses.  Among 
the  privileges  granted  to  Haugh- 
mond  was  one  by  Pope  Alexander 
III.,  1172,  which  allowed  “that 
where  there  should  happen  to  be 
a general  interdict,  the  monks 
miglit  jierform  the  divine  office  in  a 
low  voice,  with  closed  doors.”  For 
his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the 
Fmpress  Maud,  William  Fitzalan 
was  banished  by  Stephen,  and  did 
not  enjoy  any  of  his  estates  until 
the  accession  of  Henry  II.  to  the 
throne.  The  favour  which  this  mo- 
narch showed  to  him  In;  also  extended 
to  the  monks  of  Hauglimond,  who 
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obtained  several  advantages  thereby. 
The  establishment  nourished  for 
many  years,  with  but  few  drawbaeks 
to  its  prosperity  until  the  Dissolution, 
when  tin*  monastery  and  lands  were 
granted  to  the  Litth  tons  of  Pilaton 
Hall,  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Stafford.  From  them  it  passed  by 
purchase  to  Sir  Howland  Ilill,  and 
then  to  the  Barkers,  Kynastons,  and 
Corbets.  When  in  full  preservation, 
the  abbey  must  have  covered  a great 
deal  of  ground,  but  at  present  there 
is  very  little  of  the  eh.  left,  though 
a considerable  portion  of  the  mo- 
nastic buildings.  From  the  founda- 
tions visible  it  is  evident  that  the 
eh.  was  cruciform,  and  had  a nave, 
choir  and  transepts;  and  as  the 
ground  slopes  rather  rapidly,  it  is 
probable  that  the  tioor  was  elevated 
into  stages.  “ During  a clearance 
of  the  foundations,  on  the  north- 
western side,  shallow  Norm,  shalts 
were  exposed,  which  followed  the 
wall  of  the  building.  At  this  point 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  entrance 
to  the  ch.  by  an  E.  Eng.  portal 
about  11  ft.  square,  with  an  ascent 
of  3 or  4 steps.  Several  tiles,  form- 
ing portions  of  the  tesselated  pave- 
ment, have  occasionally  been  found, 
some  of  them  curious  and  rare  in 
pattern,  and  displaying  the  device 
of  a fish  within  an  oval  icthus.” 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  ch.,  open- 
ing into  the  cloisters,  is  a Norm, 
entrance,  on  either  side  of  which 
are  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  which  have  been  placed  there 
subsequent  to  the  building  of  the 
arch.  A door  close  by  led  to  the 
dormitory,  which  occupied  the  upper 
story  to  the  W.  of  the  cloister. 
Forming  the  eastern  boundary  of 
what  was  the  cloister  is  the  Chapter- 
house,  a very  beautiful  specimen  of 
transition  date  from  Norm,  to  E.  Eng. 
The  W.  front  has  a rich  doorway 
with , minor  arches  on  either  side, 
both  adorned  by  a profusion  of 
foliage.  In  the  jambs  of  the  co- 
lumns are  crocheted  canopies,  occu- 


pied by  figures,  a good  deal  muti- 
lated, which  are  said  to  have  been 
placed  there  in  the  14th  ccnty., 
but  these  have  suffered  sorely  from 
iconoclasts,  whose  sins  are  tradition- 
ally heaped  on  the  Barkers,  pro- 
prietors in  the  lGtli  icnty.  They 
are  the  Archangel  Michael,  St. 
John,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Margaret, 
St.  Mary,  and  one  or  two  Bishops. 
In  shape  the  interior  is  square,  but 
with  the  E.  wall  forms  two  sides 
of  an  hexagon.  A fine  riblx^d  oak 
ceiling,  with  mouldings  of  the  14th 
centy.,  seems  to  denot«*  that  there 
was  an  upper  story.  Extending  to 
the  S.  in  a line  with  the  Chapter- 
house  is  the  day-room  or  locutory, 
and  to  the  W.  of  that,  forming  the 
8.  boundary  of  the  cloister,  is  the 
Refectory,  of  which  an  arched  door- 
way and  a portion  of  W.  window  of 
Dec.  date,  with  good  mouldings, 
are  the  only  portions  left.  Adjoin- 
ing the  S.  end  of  the  day-room 
is  the  abbot’s  house  or  hospitium, 
from  whence  a door  to  the  W.  leads 
to  the  Guest  Hall.  A portion  of  the 
window  in  the  former  remains,  but 
the  upper  part  disappeared  in  1810. 
The  Hall  is  a remarkably  fine 
apartment,  81  ft.  in  length,  and 
was  lighted  by  a large  Dec.  window, 
the  tracery  of  which  has  vanished. 
In  one  of  the  corners  is  a newel 
staircase  into  the  turret,  and  on  the 
N.  side  is  a very  large  fireplace. 
The  fish-ponds  were  situated  in  a 
field  to  the  N.  by  the  ch.,  and  the 
Monies’  Well  is  behind  the  Chapter- 
house.  This  is  a curious  little  build- 
ing of  the  15th  centy.,  measuring 
only  10a  ft.  by  7£  ft.,  with  an  an- 
gular vaulted  roof.  From  the  well, 
which  is  on  a bank  above  the  abbey, 
there  is  a charming  view'  westward, 
looking  over  the  park  and  towers  of 
Sundome  — with  the  spires  and 
chimneys  of  Shrewsbury  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  background  is  formal 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  in 
which  the  Berwyns,  the  Breidden, 
Moel-y-golfa,  the  Stipcr  Stones,  and 
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the  Longmynd  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous. A large  park  is  said  by 
S ixton  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
Abbey ; “ and  its  origin  may  appa- 
rently be  traced  to  the  patent  granted 
by  Edward  I.,  in  the  24th  year  of 
his  reign,  to  enclose  20  acres,  and 
by  Edward  II.,  in  1313,  to  enclose 
(JO  acres  of  their  bosc  or  wood  which 
lay  within  the  royal  forest  of  Hngh- 
mon.  On  Ebury  Hill,  1 m.  to 
the  N.  is  a rectangular  camp , but  so 
thickly  planted  that  it  is  d tficult  to 
make  out.  From  this  side  too  there 
is  a fine  view  to  the  N.  and  E.  over 
the  ridge  of  Hawkstone,  the  country 
round  Wem,  ami  a large  expanse  of 
agricultural  district.  On  the  return 
to  Shrewsbury,  the  road  by  which 
the  visitor  entered  the  Abbey  grounds 
should  be  crossed,  and  the  path 
followed  under  the  hill  to  Uffing - 
ton  Castle,  a small  tower,  contain- 
ing no  interest  in  itself,  but  worth 
visiting  for  the  view,  and  the  pic- 
turesque slopes  and  woods  all  round. 
The  shortest  way  back  will  be  by 
the  canal. 

3.  To  Battlefield , 3 m.  on  the  Wem 
road.  This  is  the  locality  of  the 
battle  between  Henry  IV.  and  the 
Pereys,  July  21,  1403.  “ When 

Henry  Percy  rebelled  against  Henry 
IV.,  and  was  resolutely  bent  to 
attack  the  wall  of  Shrewsbury, 
which  that  King  had  nude  exceed- 
ing ftrong,  by  a turn  of  fortune  he 
was  prevented,  and  his  measures 
broken  in  a trice— for  the  King 
himself  was  suddenly  at  his  heels 
with  an  army  ; whom  the  rash  youth 
engaging,  after  a long  and  sharp 
dispute,  despairing  of  success,  ex- 
po.-ed  himself  wilfully  to  death.  The 
place  from  this  battle  was  called 
Battlefield,  where  the  King  after- 
war*  Is  built  a chapel  and  settled  2 
priests  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
slain/'  — Camden.  The  Collegiate 
Ch.  lias  been  wt  11  restored  by  Mr. 
Bnunteney  Smith  It  consists  of  a 
single  uisle  and  chancel  without  any 


- Longner  Hall.  Shropshire. 

division  between  them.  At  the  W. 
end  is  a very  fine  embattled  tower, 
of  which  the  upper  stage  is  of  the 
date  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
centy.  Above  the  chancel  window 
is  a niche  with  a figure  of  Henry  IV. 
The  choir  windows  were  onco  fur- 
nished with  very  splendid  stained 
glass,  representing  the  history  of 
John  the  Baptist;  but  it  all  got 
broken  at  a farmhouse,  whither  it 
was  sent  for  safety.  A piece  of  land 
adjoining  the  ch.  is  called  the 
4-  King’s  Croft,’*  from  its  being  the 
place  where  the  king  pitched  his 
tent. 

The  antiquary  should  extend  hi9 
walk  for  1 m.  W.  to  Allrright  Hussey, 
where  is  a curious  old  moated 
mansion  belonging  to  the  Husseys, 
and  subsequently  to  the  Corbets. 
There  are  slight  remains  of  a ruined 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John. 

The  Shropshire  Union  Rly .,  be- 
tween Shrewsbury  and  Stafford,  uses 
the  same  line  of  rails  as  far  as 
Wellington  as  the  Great  West- 
ern trains.  Quitting  the  General 
station,  it  crosses  the  Severn  imme- 
diately, and  again  about  1^  m. 
further  on.  On  the  1 is  the  pictu- 
resque hill  of  Haughmond.  crowned 
by  Uffington  Castle  above  and  the 
ch.  below.  To  the  rt.  is  Jjongner 
Hall , the  seat  of  It.  L.  Burton, 
Esq.,  whose  family  has  been  settled 
here  for  many  generations.  The 
house  is  Elizabethan,  fronted  with 
Grinshill  stone.  But  the  chief  in- 
terest lies  in  the  grounds,  which 
contain  the  tomb  of  Edward  Burton, 
whose  opposition  to  Queen  Mary  is 
related  in 3  4 Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs/ 
“ Edward  Burton,  a religious  assertor 
of  the  Gospel  in  Queen  Marie's  time, 
was  a man  indeed  who  by  many 
waies  and  courses  he  took  for  his 
safety  (too  long  to  be  told  here', 
and  to  evade  the  hands  of  such  as 
lay  in  wait  for  him ; when  one  day 
sitting  alone,  sitting  in  his  upper 
parlour  at  Longner,  in  meditation. 
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no  doubt,  of  God’s  deliverance  of  his 
people,  ho  heard  a general  ringing  of 
nil  the  hells  in  Shiewsbury,  where- 
unto,  in  St.  Chaddn  s parish,  his 
house  belonged,  when  strait  his 
right-divining  soul  told  him  it  wns 
for  Queen  Marie’s  death;  yet  long- 
ing to  know  the  truth  more  certainly, 
and  loath  to  trust  his  servants 
therein  for  some  lvnsons.  lie  sent  his 
eldest  son,  then  a boy  of  1G  years  of 
age,  bidding  him  to  thiow  up  his 
hat  if  it  were  so,  *>o  impatient  was 
his  expectation,  who  finding  it  and 
doing  aocoidinglv  as  he  was  directed, 
the  good  man  retiring  presently  from 
the  window  and  recovering  his  chair, 
for  extremity  of  joy  which  he  con- 
ceived for  the  delivi  ranee  of  the 
saints  of  God,  he  suddenly  expired. 
And  this  was  his  Nunc  dimittis, 
Domine.” 

3j  m.  Upton  St  at.  The  village 
of  Upton  Magna  is  to  the  rt., 
and  contains  a fine  ch..  restored 
by  Street.  It  is  2.4  m.,  a walk 
through  pretty  country  lanes,  to 
Wroxeter.  Upton  Magna  was  the 
largest  of  the  manors 'bestowed  by 
Earl  Roger  de  Montgomery  on  his 
favourite  Warine,  and  its  history  is 
a good  deal  interwoven  with  that 
of  the  early  sheriffs.  Crossing  the 
Shrewsbury  Canal  and  the  River 
Teine,  the  traveller  reaches 

GJ  m.  Walcott  Slat.  14  m.  N.W. 
is  Withington  Ch .,  which  contains 
some  brasses  of  the  loth  centy.  The 
Wrekin  on  the  rt.  becomes  a con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  scenery  all 
the  way  to  Wellington.  10  m.  (Rte.  7 ), 
where  the  Xantwieh  and  Market 
Drayton  line  comes  in  on  1.  and 
the  Great  Western  is  given  off  to 
Wolverhampton,  as  well  as  a branch 
to  Coalbrook  Dale. 

11 1 m.  Haclley  Stat.  The  line 
skirts  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Shropshire  Coal-field,  which  is  less 
disfigured  on  this  side  than  on  any 
other.  The  furnaces  on  the  rt.  in 
the  distance  are  those  of  Wombridge 
and  Donnington. 


14  m.  Donnington  Stat .,  the  near- 
est to  Lilleshail  Ahltey,  2}  m.  rt. 
After  emerging  from  the  station 
lane,  follow  the  turnpike  - road  to 
Newport  for  1 m.  to  the  rt.,  and 
then,  opposito  the  village  oh.  of 
Lilleshail  and  the  first  Duke  of 
Sutherland’s  monument,  turn  to  the 
rt.,  and,  passing  some  four  or  five 
fieldgates  on  t lie  1.  of  the  road, 
you  espy  the  abbey  front  in  the 
midst  of  a sequestered  group  of 
trees.  It  is  a very  pretty  walk,  the 
road  passing,  at  no  great  distance, 
the  village  and  old  hall  of  Lilles- 
hail. The  ch.  has  a sculptured 
font  with  Norm,  arcades.  The  name 
of  Lilleshail.  or  Lilia’s  Hill,  comme- 
morates doubtless  some  early  Saxon 
lord.  Of  the  abbey,  founded  in  1145 
for  Augustin  Canons  by  Richard 
and  Philip  de  Bcaumes,  the  former 
Dean  of  St.  Alkmund’s,  Shrew.sbury, 
the  latter  Lord  of  Tonge,  some  very 
beautiful  remains  are  left.  Of  these 
Rickman  thus  speaks  : — “ The  plan 
of  the  abbey  is  very  peculiar  - a long 
narrow  ch.  without  aisles,  but  with 
transepts,  no  triforium,  but  a clere- 
story high  up  in  the  walls  to  allow 
for  the  cloister  and  domestic  build- 
ings abutting  against  them ; the 
nave  is  divided  by  transverse  walls 
into  3 portions ; the  choir  has  chapels 
on  either  side;  the  E.  window  is 
Dec.  and  the  W.  tower  Perp.  Its 
cl.ief  feature  is  the  round-headed 
western  portal,  of  three  orders,  with 
a four-leaved  flower  in  the  outer 
moulding,  the  shafts  destroyed,  but 
one  capital  of  graceful  foliage  and 
moulding  still  remaining.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  surmounted,  as 
at  Malmesbury,  by  a Perp.  tower. 
There  are  considerable  ruins  also  of 
the  refectory  ami  the  Abbot’s  house,” 
the  connection  of  the  conventual 
buildings  with  the  ch.  being  very 
interesting,  especially  the  rich  de- 
signing of  the  K.  procession-door. 
At  the  demolition,  like  three  of  the 
bells  of  the  central  tower  of  Wenlock 
Priory,  the  stalls  of  the  choir  were 
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removed  to  Wolverhampton  oh., 
where  they  now  are  ( Ilandlxnk  for 
Staffordshire).  To  the  E.  also  are 
tracts  of  the  Chapter-house,  with 
one  remaining  window  of  the  dor- 
mi  ton*  above  it.  Although  Lilles- 
hft.11  was  a wealthy  establishment, 
the  Abbots  used  to  complain  that 
from  their  proximity  to  the  Watling 
Street,  which  runs  some  3 m.  to  the 
8m  the  number  of  pilgrims  that 
sought  their  hospitality  was  so  great, 
that  it  caused  them  to  be  really  poor. 
At  the  Dissolution  the  manor  was 
given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  James 
IiCveson,  in  whose  family  it  remained 
till  the  17th  centy.,  when  Frances, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Levesou,  brought  it  by  marriage 
into  the  family  of  Gower,  and  it  is 
still  a residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Sutherland.  The  Hall  is  a Tudor 
building,  very  prettily  situated,  over- 
looking the  Abbey  ruins,  and  has 
charming  terrace  - gardens.  In  the 
adjoining  ]»uish  of  Preston  is  the 
old  park  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of 
Lilies  I, all,  still  called  Lubstree  Park, 
but  now  a farm. 

As  is  evident  to  the  traveller,  the 
Lilleshall  estate  is  mostly  valuable 
for  its  underground  treasures  in 
the  shape  of  coal  and  limestone. 
Some  very  interesting  and  successful 
experiments  have  been  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  in  sinking  for 
coal  through  the  New  lied  sandstone, 
thus  increasing  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent the  productive  area  of  the  field. 
About  1 in.  from  Lilleshall  is  Wood- 
vote . the  seat  of  John  Cotes,  Esq. 
Woodcote  Ch.,  has  an  Early  Norm.  S. 
door,  and  other  details. 

18  m.  NetcjMrrt  St  at.  Newport 
(Inm  : Koval  Victoria  , Population 
10,388,  is  a pleasant  well-built  little 
place,  affording  a good  market  for 
the  agricultural  district  between 
Wellington  and  Stafford.  The  ch. 
is  E.  Eng.,  and  there  is  a Grammar 
School  here,  founded  by  one  William 
Adams  in  16t>5. 


(■ — Chet  icy  nd  Parle.  Shropshire. 

About  1 m.  from  the  town,  just 
outside  the  Shropshire  border,  is 
Ayualnte , the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas 
F.  F.  Boughey,  Part.,  in  the  grounds 
of  which  is  a very  tine  mere,  from 
whence  it  has  obtained  its  name 
(Aqua  lata), 

2}  m.  from  New  port,  to  the  N., 
is  the  village  of  Edgmund , the  ch. 
of  which  contains  some  fragments  of 
stained  glass  of  rich  colour,  and  of 
the  rarest  excellence.  Adjoining  it 
is  the  Rectory  (Kev.  C.  F.  Pigott), 
which  was  formerly  a monastic  esta- 
blishment. It  is  of  the  date  of  the 
14th  centy.,  but  of  its  history  little 
or  nothing  is  know*n. 

1J  m.  to  the  N.  is  Chetwynd  Park 
(It.  Fisher,  Esq.),  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  Chetwynds,  whose  heiress 
married  Sir  Richard  de  Peshale, 
Sheriff  of  Shropshire  in  1333.  The 
Pigott  family  w*as  subsequently 
seated  here  for  12  generations.  The 
park  contains  fallow  deer,  14  but  this 
is  fiot  the  original  park,  for  there 
had  been  one  before,  as  appears  by 
an  inquest  on  the  death  of  John  de 
Chetwynd  in  1281.” 

Immediately  beyond  Newport  the 
boundary  line  between  the  counties 
is  crossed  and  the  rly.  enters  Staf- 
fordshire ( Handbook  for  Stafford- 
shire). 


Shropshire. 
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ROUTE  9. 

FROM  SHREWSBURY  TO  CHIRK. 

( Great  Western  Railicay .) 

Quitting  Shrewsbury  from  the 
General  Railway  Stat.,  the  traveller 
passes  through  a pretty  wooded 
country,  though  not  much  is  visible 
on  account  of  the  extent  of  cutting. 
1 m.  1.  is  Berwick  Hall  (II orf.  H.  W. 
Powys j.  Observe  the  fine  iron  gates 
here. 

2 m.  on  each  side  of  the  line  is  a 
sheet  of  water,  known  respectively 
as  Almond  and  Hencott  Pools.  These 
small  meres  are  rather  a peculiarity 
in  the  portion  of  the  county  between 
Shrewsbury  and  Ellesmere,  although 
not  so  large  or  so  frequent  as  they 
are  in  Cheshire. 

4£  m.  Leatun  Stat . On  1.  are 
Leaton  Knolls  (C.  S.  Lloyd,  Esq.), 
and  The  Isle  (H.  Sandford,  Esq.), 
prettily  situated  within  a horseshoe 
bend  of  the  Severn. 

7J  m.  Baschurch  Stat.  On  Berth 
Hill,  1 m.  to  the  rt.,  are  some  ancient 
fortifications,  surrounded  by  a cir- 
cular vallum,  the  whole  defended  by 
a deep  pool  at  the  bottom  of  the  emi- 
nence. The  ch . contains  some  Norm, 
work  in  the  tower  and  S.  aisle.  Bas- 
church is  the  place  mentioned  as 
u the  Churches  of  Basa  ” by  Lly- 
warch  Hen,  in  the  elegy  on  the  fall 
of  Cyndelan,  and,  strange  to  say, 
an  eminent  Shropshire  antiquary 
found  proof  in  this  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  poem,  for  he  says, 
“ Bass  ” is  a Saxon  name,  forgetting 
Martial’s  epigram  “Ad  Bassam,”  and 
that  there  were  no  Christian  churches 
in  England  then.  Between  2 and 
3 m.  to  the  rt.  of  Baschurch  are  the 


scanty  fragments  of  Middle  Castle , 
built  by  the  Lords  lo  Strange  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  In  the  ncigh- 
Uiurhood  of  Baschurch  are  Walford 
Manor  (T.  C.  Eytoii,  Esq.)  and  1 1 all 
(Cant.  Kenyon). 

Mnrton  and  Fennymere  Tools,  near 
this,  are  of  considerable  size.  [2 
m.  1.  Ruyton , of  the  1 1 towns,  is 
thought  by  many  antiquaries  to 
be  identical  with  the  Roman  station 
Rutunium.  The  ch.  contains  some 
E.  Norm,  details  in  the  chancel. 
44  Here  was  the  scat  of  tho  great 
Le  Strange  family,  which  appears  to 
have  been  imparked  by  John  Lo 
Strange  about  the  year  1 195,  when 
he  came  to  the  following  agree- 
ment with  Hugh,  abbot  of  Shrews- 
bury. The  abbot  conceded  to  Le 
Strange  a corner  of  his  wood  of 
Birch,  extending  from  the  place 
where  Le  Strange’s  park-fence  came 
down  to  the  water  of  Peveree  to  the 
end  of  Le  Strange’s  meadow  on  the 
side  of  Plettebrug  Mill.  This  was 
to  enlarge  Le  Strange's  park,  and 
he  was  to  pay  a rent  of  one  doe 
yearly  in  acknowledgment.” — Shir- 
ley."] 9 m.  on  1.  is  Boreatton  Bark 
( R.  Hunt,  Esq.),  and  on  rt.  3 m.  is 
Petton  (W.  Sparling,  Esq.). 

13J  m.  Rednall  Stat.,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  are  Woodhouse 
( W.  M.  Owen,  Esq.),  Aston , the  beau- 
tiful seat  of  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Teds- 
mere  (T.  B.  Owen,  Esq.). 

16  m.  Whittington  Junc.  for  El- 
lesmere and  Whitchurch  (Rte.  10). 
On  rt.  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle , 
held  after  the  Conquest  by  Earl 
Roger  de  Montgomery.  It  still  pos- 
sesses fragments  of  8 towers  (4  of 
which  are  attached  to  the  keep), 
moat,  and  vestiges  of  other  defensive 
works.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  Fulke  Fitzwarine, 
whose  history  is  connected  with  that 
of  Ludlow  Castle  (Rte.  1).  Near 
Whittington  is  Park  Hall  (the  Hon. 
R.  Stapleton  Cotton),  a beautiful 
Elizabethan  gabled  timber  mansion. 
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At  the  W.  end  is  the  domestic  chapel 
consecrated  by  Archbishop  Parker. 

18  m.  Gobowen  Jrxc.  for  Os- 
westry, Welshpool,  Newtown,  and 
Aberystwith. 

The  first  station  on  this  Cambrian 
section  is  Osicestry  (Hotel:  Wynn- 
stay  Arms,  very  comfortable ) — a 
pleasant  busy  Shropshire  town  of 
some  9000  Inhab.,  situated  amongst 
prettily  wooded  hills  in  the  district 
lying  between  Watt’s  and  Offa’s 
Dyke— the  former,  indeed,  passing 
close  to  the  N.E.  outskirts.  Though 
within  the  Shropshire  border,  its 
neighbourhood  to  Wales  gives  it 
much  the  character  of  a Welsh  town, 
and  as  much  Welsh  as  English,  if 
not  more,  may  be  heard  spoken  here 
on  a market-day.  Formerly  called 
Maserfield,  it  derived  its  subsequent 
name  of  ( >swestry  from  the  Northern 
King  Oswald  and  the  adjunct  “ tre’* 
or  town.  The  like  conjunction  of  a 
Saxon  proper  name  with  the  British 
“ tre,”  a township,  may  be  observed 
in  Inirestre,  the  vill  of  Inge,  a manor 
near  Stafford,  now  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Oswald  was 
King  of  Northumberland,  and  was 
slain  here  in  battle  in  642,  while  en- 
deavouring to  dispossess  Penda,  King 
of  Mercia,  of  his  territory.  As  he 
had  been  a benefactor  to  many  mo- 
nasteries, he  was,  of  course,  canon- 
ized. and  the  well  erected  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Oswald  still  remains 
a little  distance  from  the  ch.  The 
first  roval  charter  was  granted  by 
Richard  II.  It  was  formerly  well 
guarded  by  a castle,  which  stood 
on  an  eminence  to  the  N.,  and  walls 
in  which  were  4 gates,  known  as 
Black-gate,  New-gate,  Willow-gate, 
and  Ileatrice-gate  The  mound  is 
now  prettily  planted  and  laid  out 
with  walks.  Tho  ch.  is  a vener- 
able-looking building,  occupying  the 
site  of  a conventual  establishment. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  this 
demolition  was  but  partial,  us  the 


great  towered  steeple  is  still  a pic- 
turesque feature,  respected  in  the 
restoration  of  1872-5,  which,  whilst 
levelling  the  pews  and  galleries,  and 
lowering  the  pavement  of  the  inte- 
rior, has  preserved  the  style  and 
diameter  of  the  windows  and  arches. 
Mr.  Street  was  the  architect  of  tho 
restoration.  According  to  Iceland, 
“ it  was  much  injured  during  tho 
siege  in  1644,  when  the  Royalists 
demolished  the  tower  which  stood 
without  the  town  walls,  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  annoyance  from  its  summit.’* 
There  are  still  some  interesting 
timber-houses  in  the  town,  which 
maintains  the  character  given  it  by 
Churchyard : — 

" This  towne  doth  front  on  Wales  as  right  as 
lync. 

So  sundrie  towne*  in  Shropshire  doe  for  troth 
As  Ozostri,  a preitie  town  full  fine, 

Which  may  be  lov'd,  b<*  likte  and  praysed  both. 
It  stands  so  trim  and  is  nmyntayned  so  cleane. 
And  peopled  is  with  folke  that  well  doe  mean. 
That  it  deserves  to  l>e  enrouled  and  shrvned 
In  each  good  heart  and  every  manly  my  ml." 

About  1 m.  to  the  N.,  and  a little 
to  the  N.  of  the  branch  rly.  to  Go- 
bowen, stands  Old  Osicestry,  other- 
wise called  Cacr  Ogyrfan,  a fine 
British  post,  defended  by  a triple 
rampart  of  unusual  height,  with 
well-defined  entrances  to  the  N.  and 
S.  The  total  fortifications  covered  a 
space  of  between  40  and  50  acres, 
exclusive  of  the  area,  which  is  about 
16.  A local  tradition  inclines  to  tho 
belief  that  the  ancient  town  stood 
here,  and  has  gradually  travelled 
away  to  its  present  position.  There 
is  another  entrenchment,  called 
Castell  Brotjyntyn . of  a circular  form 
and  surrounded  by  a dvke,  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  one  Brog- 
yntvn.  a natural  son  of  Owen  Madoc, 
Prince  of  Powis.  It  is  situated  on 
the  W.l>orderof  the  park  of  Porkmu* 
ton , the  beautiful  seat  of  William  R. 
Orm.shy  Gore,  2nd  Bamn  Harlech, 
The  heiress  of  the  family  of  I,aken, 
in  whose  possession  it  originally 
was,  conveyed  it  by  marriago  into 
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that  of  Maurice,  whose  grand- 1 
daughter  married  John  Owen. ' 
Their  son,  Sir  John,  was  ft  de-  I 
voted  Royalist ; but  in  a,  bold 
attempt  to  lay  siege  to  Carnarvon, 
which  was  then  held  by  the  Repub- 
licans, he  was  worsted  and  taken 
prisoner.  His  behaviour,  when  on 
his  trial  at  Windsor,  was  bold  and 
characteristic,  and  lie  was  con- 
demned by  his  judges  to  be  be- 
headed— “ upon  which  he  made  a 
low  reverence  to  the  court,  and  with  1 
much  gravity  returned  them  his 
humble  thanks.  A bystander  had 
the  curiosity  to  ask  him  the  meaning 
of  such  strange  behaviour,  and  to  all 
appearance  so  much  out  of  place, 
when  he  replied  aloud,  ‘ It  is  a great 
honour  for  a poor  gentleman  of  Wales 
to  lose  his  head  with  noble  lords,  for 
1 was  afraid  they  would  have  hanged 
me/  But  the  stout  knight  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  the  great 
honour.  Ireton  proved  his  advocate 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  so 
successfully,  that  he  was  allowed  to 
die  in  Heaven’s  good  time,  with  his 
head  upon  his  shoulders.” — Burke. 
Oswestry  is  a corporate  town  and 
holds  sessions  for  its  own  borough, 
at  which  a Recorder  presides.  It 
possesses  a handsome  Town-hall,  a 
House  of  Industry  outside  the  town, 
and  a Grammar  School,  founded  in 
Henry  IV.’s  time  by  one  David  Hol- 
beck. 

Rail  to  Chester,  21  m. ; Whit- 
church and  Shrewsbury,  21  ; Whit- 
tington. 2 ; Welshpool,  16;  Llany- 
mynach,  5J  ; Newtown,  30 ; Elles- 
mere, 11m. 

Distance*. — Llanrhaiadr-yn-Moch- 
nant,  14m.;  Pistyll-Rhaiadr,  18  m.  ; 
Llanfyllin,  14  m. 

Two  excursions  within  the  Shrop- 
shire border  can  be  taken  from 
Oswestry. 

a.  To  Llanvmynach  by  rail,  the 
main  line  of  the  Cambrian  system  to 
Machynlleth.  Aberystwith,  Llanid- 
loes, and  S.  Wales. 


The  rlv.  leaves  Oswestry,  and 
runs  due  S.  nearly  parallel  with 
Watt’s  Dyke,  on  the  1.,  leaving  on 
the  rt.  the  turnpike-road  to  Llany- 
mynach. 

2 m.  Sweeny  Ifall , and  1.  1 m. 
Aston  (Mrs.  Lloyd  j. 

3 m.  IAynclys  Stat near  which  is 
a small  lake.  On  1.  is  the  village  of 
Moreton.  The  line  is  here  crossed 
by  a tram-road,  which  conveys  a 
large  quantity  of  lime  from  the 
mountain-limestone  quarry  of  l’orth- 
y-waen  to  a wharf  on  the  Ellesmere 
Canal. 

The  abrupt  hill  of  Llanymynach 
in  a detached  portion  of  Denbigh- 
shire rises  with  precipitous  escarp- 
ment on  rt.,  and  forms  a striking 
feature  in  the  landscape.  It  pos- 
sesses, at  Porthywaen,  valuable  lime- 
stone quarries,  producing  about 
90,000  tons  annually.  Copper  seems 
abo  to  have  been  worked  here  by 
the  Romans,  who  have  left  traces  of 
their  excavations  in  a large  cave 
or  Ogo,  at  the  end  of  winch,  in 
1761,  were  found  several  skeletons, 
together  with  some  tools,  and  coins 
of  the  reign  of  Antoninus.  Ofta’s 
Dyke  is  carried  along  the  W.  brow 
of  the  hill,  which  is  worth  as- 
cending for  the  sake  of  the  beau- 
tiful view,  particularly  towards  tho 
Berwyns. 

The  village  of  Llanymynarh  is 
situated  on  the  line  of  Oita's  Dyke, 
and  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Vymwy 
river,  which  here  forms  the  boundary 
between  Shropshire  and  Montgo- 
meryshire. From  Llanvmynach 
Jcnc.  branches  are  given  oflf  to 
Llan-y-blodw<*ll  ( Handltooh  for  N. 
Wales)  and  to  Shrewsbury,  IS  m„ 
joining  the  Minsterley  Ely.  at  Red 
Hill  Stat.  (Rte.  10,. 

0.  By  road  to  Lin nvblod well.  1 
m.  rt.  are  Broomhall  (Mrs.  Aubrey), 
and  Llanforda,  the  scat  of  H.  B. 
W.  Wynn,  Esq.  2 m.  rt.  a road, 
which  soon  crosses  Offa’s  Dyke, 
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runs  to  Llanrhaiadr-yn-Moclinant, 
94  m.  At  Trefonen,  24,  the  Dyke 
falls  into  the  road  for  a short  dis- 
tance, and  at  5 m.  the  Shrewsbury, 
Llanrhaiadr.  and  Da  la  road  crosses 
at  right  angles,  leaving  on  1.  Llany- 
mynach  II ill.  Follow  this  road 
for  1 ni.  to  Llanyblodwtll , a pretty 
village  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  T&nat, 
which  soon  afterwards  joins  the 
Vyrnwy.  Its  ch.  was  restored  and 
an  octagonal  tower  erected  by  the 
late  Rev.  John  Parker,  one  of  the 
first  of  Welsh  arclueologists,  who 
possessed  an  uuique  collection  of 
drawings  relative  to  the  architecture 
and  ecclesiology  of  the  district.  The 
road  now  enters  N.  Wales.  (See 
JIandb(X)k.)'] 

After  quitting  Gobowen,  the  rly. 
speedily  approaches  the  outskirts  of 
the  hills  which  have  been  for  many 
miles  looming  in  the  distance,  and 
the  country  now  becomes  broken  and 
varied. 

4 m.  S.  is  the  village  of  Dudlestone , 
which  contains  several  fine  seats, 
such  as  Kil-hendre  (Gen.  Cotton), 
Pentre-heylin  (Capt.  Cotton),  Dud- 
leston  Hull  (J.  Davies,  Esq.),  Sodylt 
Hall  (J.  Hodson,  Esq.),  Plus  Warren 
(R.  Morrell,  Esq.). 

19  m.  rt.  Belmont  (T.  Lovett,  Esq.), 
to  the  E.  of  which  runs  Watt's 
Dyke.  This  ancient  boundary,  or 
more  probably  a line  of  defence,  com- 
mences, or  at  least  is  visible  for  the 
first  time,  keeping  tolerably  parallel 
with  Offa's  Dyke , which  is  plainly 
visible  on  the  high  grounds  in  the 
parish  of  Sdattyn , 3 m.  W.  of  Go- 
bowen. Its  course  is  marked  near 
Craignant  by  a tower  built  for  that 
purpose  by  Mr.  West.  Selattyn  is 
the  burial-place  of  John  Hanmer, 
Bishop  of  8t.  Asaph,  temp.  James 
I.,  who  left  doles  to  the  poor  here. 

20  m.  1.  Quinta  (T.  Barnes.  Esq.). 
The  rly.  now  crosses  the  river  Ceiriog, 
and  enters  Denbighshire.  The  banks 
of  this  river  are  historically  cele- 
brated as  being  the  theatre  of  a 


bloody  fight  between  the  English 
and  Welsh  in  1104.  Dafydd,  son  of 
Owain  Gwynedd,  prince  of  N.  Wales, 
encouraged  by  the  successes  of  the 
South  Welsh,  made  a raid  upon 
Flintshire,  carrying  off  many  pri- 
soners and  cattle  to  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd,  upon  which  Henry  II.  ad- 
vanced a large  army  as  far  as  Os- 
westry. The  Welsh  retreated  to 
Cor  wen,  and  were  driven  back  to  the 
Berwyn  Mountains,  though  Henry, 
in  his  turn,  was  so  harassed  that  he 
was  obliged  to  decamp,  and  march 
back  to  England.  The  scenery  of 
the  Ceiriog  dingle  is  very  pic- 
turesque, and  is  futher  enhanced  by 
the  engineering  works  by  which  the 
Ellesmere  Canal  and  the  rly.  are 
carried  across.  The  Via  duet,  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Robertson,  the  engi- 
neer of  the  line,  has  12  arches,  of  45 
feet  span,  and  is  101  feet  in  length. 
The  Aqueduct  is  the  work  of  Telford. 
“ The  rise  of  the  canal  between 
Whitchurch,  Ellesmere,  Chirk,  and 
the  river  Dee,  is  13  ft.  in  the  dis- 
tance of  38  miles,  involving  only 
two  locks.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  constructing  numerous 
locks,  which  w’ould  also  involve 
serious  delay  and  heavy  expense  in 
working  the  navigation,  it  became 
necessary  to  contrive  means  for  cur- 
rying the  canal  on  the  same  level 
from  one  side  of  the  respective  val- 
leys of  the  Dee  and  the  Ceiriog  to 
the  other ; and  hence  the  magnificent 
aqueducts  of  Chirk  and  Pont-Cysyll- 
tau,  characterised  bv  Phillips  as 
amongst  the  boldest  efforts  of  human 
invention  in  modem  times.  The 
aqueduct  consists  of  10  arches,  of 
40  ft.  span  each.  The  level  of  the 
water  in  the  canal  is  05  ft.  above  the 
meadow,  and  70  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  It  was  a very  costly 
structure  — 20,898/. ; but  Telford, 
like  Brindley,  thought  it  better  to 
incur  a considerable  capital  outlay 
in  maintaining  the  uniform  level  of 
the  canal  than  to  raise  it  and  lower 
it  up  und  down  the  sides  of  the  val- 
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ley  by  looks  at  a heavy  expense  in 
works,  and  a still  greater  cost  in 
time  and  water.” — Smiles.  Telford 
seems  to  have  been  tho  first  who  in- 
troduced spandril  walls  into  bridges 
in  this  country,  in  place  of  the  former 
method  of  cramming  the  spans  with 
earth  and  rubbish.  Which  retained 
the  water,  and  was  liable  to  expand, 
aud  burst  the  side-walls.  In  his 
aqueducts  he  also  dispensed  with 
clay  puddle,  oj>en  to  the  same  objec- 
tion, and  employed  plates  of  cast 
iron,  as  may  be  seen  here.  From 
hence  the  remainder  of  the  rly.  to 
Chester,  22  m.,  is  carried  entirely 
through  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and 
Flint  ( Handbook  for  N.  Wales). 


HOUTE  10. 

PROM  SHREWSBURY  TO  WELSHPOOL 

1.  By  rail,  20  m.  As  far  as  Han - 
wood  Stat..  5 m.,  the  route  is  the 
same  as  that  to  Minsterley.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Welshpool  line  di- 
verges to  the  rt.,  passing,  7£  m., 
Yockleton  Slat.  The  li aU  (T.  J. 
Nicholls,  Esq.). 

11m.  Westbury  Stat.  To  the  1.  is 
1 Vhitton  Hall  (Miss  Topp),  and 
about  1J  m.  to  the  S.,  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Kea,  is  Caus  Caslle, 
an  old  border  stronghold,  in  which 
traces  of  keep  and  wall  are  still 
visible,  and  which  Peter  Corbet 
held  of  the  Crown  after  the  Norman 
conquest  for  military  service.  “ Ex- 
posed to  all  the  turmoil  of  a hos- 
tile position,  here  dwelt  the  eldest 


of  two  English  sons  of  Corbet  tho 
Norman.  On  tho  right  were  tho 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Powisland, 
and  on  the  three  other  sides  Roger 
FitzCorbet’s  position  was  imme- 
diately or  remotely  backed  by  tho 
strongholds  and  manors  of  his  own 
English  vassals,  or  of  his  brother 
the  Lord  of  Longden.  Further  off 
in  front,  looking  over  Minsterley, 
and  across  the  valley  of  the  Kea,  tho 
eye  rested  on  the  Forest  of  Stiper 
Stones,  over  a chace  of  Saxon  kings, 
but  appropriated,  with  all  its  rights 
as  a royal  forest,  by  the  Barons  of 
Caus.”  Cans  Castle  is  finely  situated 
on  an  insulated  ridge  rising  from 
a ravine  which  fronts  the  Stiper 
Stones.  John  Thynne,  founder  of 
Longleate,  who  died  in  1(104,  mar- 
ried Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hayward,  who  inherited  from  her 
mother  Jane,  heiress  of  William 
Tylls  worth,  the  manors  of  Caus 
Castle,  Stretton  All,  and  probably 
Minsterley/’  — Castles  of  Shrop- 
shire. p.  65. 

14  J m.  Middletoum  Stat .,  from 
whence  to  Welshpool  the  rly.  runs 
very  near 

2.  The  turnpike-road,  which  leaves 
Shrewsbury  by  the  Welsh  Bridge, 
and  through  the  suburb  of  Frank- 
well.  At  1J  m.  a road  diverges  to 
Oswestry  at  Shelton,  where  the  re- 
mains of  Owain  Glyndwr’s  oak  may 
be  seen  (Rte.  8). 

3 m.  1.  Onflow  Hall  (J.  Wingfield, 
Esq.),  once  the  residence  of  Speaker 
Onslow\ 

[5J  m.  Soon  after  crossing  the 
Shrewsbury  and  Llanymynach  Rlv., 
a road  on  rt.  runs  to  Llanrhaiadr-  ' 
yn-Mochnant,  passing,  3 m.,  Alber- 
bury,  close  to  which  is  I/oton , the 
beautiful  seat  of  Sir  Baldwin  Leigh- 
ton, Bart.,  within  the  grounds  of 
which  are  the  old  ruins  of  Alberbury 
and  Wattleborough  Castles.  Ad- 
joining Alberbury  ch.  are  traces 
of  the  walls  of  the  former,  an  old 
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castle  of  the  Fitzwarines.  In  this 
parish  are  two  farms  called  White 
and  Red  Abbey,  but  they  were 
originally  portions  of  a priory  of 
the  Benedictine  order  of  Grandinont, 
founded  between  1220  and  1230, 
by  Fulke  Fitzwarine.  The  deer- 
park  extends  for  a considerable 
distance  up  the  slopes  of  the  Breid- 
den, which  for  the  whole  way 
from  Shrewsbury  have  been  most 
conspicuous  features  in  the  land- 
scape. Bausley  Hill,  a portion  of 
the  largest  ridge  of  the  Breidden 
range,  is  still  marked  by  the  remains 
of  a camp,  to  the  E.  of  the  old  fortress 
on  the  Breidden.  The  ch.,  originally 
a Saxon  collegiate  ch.,  contains  monu- 
ments, brasses,  and  a memorial  win- 
dow to  the  Leightons,  also  one  to 
the  family  of  Lyster,  and  several  to 
that  of  Lloyd.  At  1 1 m.  the  Severn  is 
joined  by  the  Vyrnwy,  near  which,  on 
rt.,  is  a singular  conical  mound  called 
Belan  Ban I:,  probably  used  to  guard 
the  passage  of  the  river,  which  is 
crossed  by  a narrow  bridge,  at  13  m. 
the  village  of  Llandrinio,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire.] 

* 

6 m.  1.  Cardeston.  7 m.  rt.  Bow - 
ton  Castle , the  seat  of  H.  Lyster, 
Esq.  It  was  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Corbets  and  the  Le  Stranges, 
and  passed  by  purchase  to  the  Lys- 
ters,  one  of  whom.  Sir  Thomas  Lys- 
ter, a zealous  loyalist,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Shrewsbury ; but  his 
wife  held  the  castle  so  gallantly 
against  Col.  Mytton,  that  she  suc- 
ceeded in  making  good  terms  for  her 
husband. 

A little  beyond  Rowton  is  an  old 
feudal  residence  called  Wattlrs- 
thorough  Castle , one  of  those  few 
Shropshire  estates  which  have  never 
been  bartered  for  gold,  since  it  was 
tenanted  by  the  Normans.  The  re- 
mains consist  of  a single  low  squnre 
Norman  tower  and  north  wing,  with 
blocked  Norm,  semicircular  windows. 
Four  other  towers  are  said  to  ha\e 
existed,  and  to  have  been  removed 


to  furnish  building  materials  for 
Alberbury  ch.  The  tower  was  once 
higher,  and  has  been  finished  off 
with  a low'  roof.  It  is  now*  inhabited 
by  a farmer,  but  was  originally  the 
property  of  the  Corbets,  the  Mouthes, 
the  Burghs,  and  the  Leightons. 

The  road  now'  begins  to  leave  the 
pleasant  fiats  of  Shropshire,  afld  to 
ascend  the  slopes  of  the  Breidden 
Hills. 

10 i m.  rt.  is  the  village  of  Woolas- 
ton, near  which  are  a few  early  re- 
mains in  the  shape  of  tumuli  and 
a moat.  Winnington , in  this  parish, 
was  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Parr, 
commonly  called  Old  Parr,  who  was 
bom  in  tne  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
died  in  that  of  Charles  I.,  after  a lifo 
of  152  years.  At  the  age  of  122,  he 
married  a Welsh  giil  and  three  years 
aftenvards  was  obliged  to  do  penance 
in  the  ch.  of  Alberbury  for  forgetting 
his  marriage  vows,  and  having  an 
illegitimate  son  by  a girl  named  Ca- 
therine Milton.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  for  to  London  1o  see  the  king, 
who  observed  that  he  had  lived 
longer  than  most  men,  and  wished 
to  know,  what  mor«^  he  had  done  than 
most  men.  Old  Parr,  taken  aback 
by  the  question,  could  thiuk  of 
nothing  betfer  than  his  affair  with 
Catherine  Milton,  on  which  the 
king  reproved  him,  saying,  **  Fie ! 
can  you  remember  nothing  but  your 
vices?"  Woolaston  is  a small 
chupelry  and  tow  nship  of  Alberbury 
to  the  S.W.  The  ch.,  which  has 
a wooden  bell  turret,  contains  u 
brass  in  memory  of  Old  Parr. 
The  Breidden , the  steep  wooded 
sides  of  which  tower  over  tho 
roael,  are  a singular  group,  rising 
to  the  height  of  1 191)  ft.,  though  they 
appear  more,  in  consequence  of  their 
isolation.  The  most  precipitous  peak 
is  that  of  Moel-y-golfa,  nearest 
Welshpool,  which  is  divided  from 
the  other  heights  by  a deep  ravine. 
The  most  northerly  summit,  over- 
looking the  Severn,  is  crowned  with 
llodneys  1’ilLir,  erected  to  comme- 
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uiomte  tho  victory  obtained  by  thnt 
Admiral  over  the  French  licet  in 
1782.  At  the  foot  of  the  magnificent 
wood -covered  escarpment  stands  the 
village  of  Criggion , with  its  pic- 
turesque littlo  red  sandstone  church. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  direct 
ascent  of  the  Romans  could  not  have 
been  possibly  made  from  the  Rhyd 
Esgvn  ford  or  “ Ferry  of  the  As- 
cent,” but  was  rather  made  by  the 
Outher  ford,  a mile  or  two  nearer 
Welshpool,  north  of  the  Old  Mills 
farm,  and  in  direct  route  for  the 
Moel-y-GoIfa,  past  Voel  Coppice  in 
Trewern.  On  the  hill  which  rises 
behind  the  pillar  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  fortress,  as  also  of  a con- 
siderable encampment  at  Cefn-y- 
Castell,  behind  Moel-y-golfa.  which 
last  peak  ought  to  be  ascended. 
The  view  is  very  charming,  and 
particularly  towards  the  N.W.  and 
W.,  looking  over  Oswestry  and  the 
red  hills  of  Llanymynach,  backed 
up  by  the  noble  ranges  of  the 
Berwyns.  To  the  E.  the  eye 
glances  over  the  rieh  champaign 
flats  of  the  Severn,  with  Haugh- 
mond  Hill,  the  Hawkstone  ridge, 
and  the  spires  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the 
distance.  Southward  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  is  the  Long  Moun- 
tain, with  its  monotonous  outline, 
and  there  is  a good  look-out  over 
the  town  of  Welshpool  on  the  “ Red’ 
or  Powis  Castle,  with  its  noble  and 
venerable  oaks,  and  feudal  associa- 
tions. Geologically  considered,  these 
mountains  are  interesting,  as  mark- 
ing a line  of  eruption  ranging  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.  They  are  “ a mass  of 
porphvritic  and  amygdaloidal  green- 
stone, which  in  its  protrusion  has 
carried  up  included  portions  of  slaty 
rocks,  and  has  thrown  off  pebble- 
beds  and  Upper  Silurian  (of  the 
Long  Mountain)  to  the  S.E.,  and 
Lower  Silurian  to  the  N.W.” — Mur - 
ehisun.  One  derivation  of  the  appel- 
lation Breidden  avails  itself  of  this 
characteristic : making  it  signify 

Breith  Den,  the  Speckled  Camp,  from  [ 


— Nesscliff. 

the  trap-rock.  The  botanist  will  find 
on  the  Breidden,  tho  only  known 
locality  in  Great  Britain,  Botentilla 
rupeetru,  as  well  as  Lychnis  Viscaria, 
Geranium  mnguineum , Veronica  8pi- 
cata , and  llyhrida  ; and  Sazi/raga 
hypnoides,  found  also  in  other  volca- 
nic formations. 

From  hence  the  road  descends  to 
1G  m.  Buffington , the  cli.  of  which 
contains  a curious  font,  resembling 
the  capital  of  an  E.  E.  column,  and 
a shield  of  arms  of  Sutton,  Baron 
Dudley.  The  parish  is  also  famous 
for  tho  defeat  there,  in  894,  of  tho 
Danes  under  Hosten,  by  one  of 
Alfred’s  generals,  and  for  the  dis- 
covery there  of  some  200  presumably 
Danish  skulls. 

18  m.  Welshpool  {Hotel:  Royal 
Oak ; comfortable ; good  posting). 
( Handbook  for  N.  Wales.) 

From  Shrewsbury  to  Llanymynach 
the  line  branches  off  from  tho 
Welshpool  Rly.  at  3 m.  Redhill  Stat., 
thence  running  N.W. 

4 m.  Hanwood  Road. 

7 m.  Cross  Gates  Stat.,  soon  after 
which  the  line  crosses  the  Sev*  rn,  to 

2£  m.  Shrawardine  Stat.  Here  is 
the  site  <»f  an  ancient  castle , which 
at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Fitz- 
Alans,  Earls  of  Arundel.  In  the 
Civil  War  it  was  garrisoned  for  the 
King  by  Col.  Sir  William  Vaughan 
in  1G44,  but  besieged  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces,  and  surrendered  in 
three  days  to  Col.  Hunt.  It  was 
then  pulled  down,  and  the  stones 
carried  off  to  repair  the  castle  of 
Shrewsbury.  Saxton’s  survey  men- 
tions a park  here,  and  there  is  an 
extensive  mere  near  the  modern 
“ Castle.”  In  Shrawardine  ch.  there 
is  a good  old  stone  font. 

1 1 \ m.  Nessdiff  Stat.  Nescliff  Rock 
is  remarkable  for  having  a cave  on  its 
face,  said  to  have  been  the  residence, 
15G4,  of  Humphry  Kynaston,  sur- 
name d the  Wild,  who  was  declared 
an  outlaw,  and  obliged  to  leave  his 
residence  of  Middle  Castle,  which 
even  then  was  nearly  in  ruins. 


Il>utc  10.  — Breidden  JHUs 
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13J  m.  Kinnerley  Slat.  A little  to 
the  rt.  are  the  village  and  site  of  the 
old  castle  of  Knockin.  Knockin,  or 
Cnuckin,  in  the  Hundred  of  Os- 
westry, was  the  lordship  of  the 
I/Estranges,  or  Extranii,  who  built 
the  town,  fixed  their  seat  there,  and 
associated  their  name  with  the 
castle.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
the  estate  and  name  of  the  L* Es- 
tranges or  Stranges,  passed  with  the 
sole  heiress  Joan,  to  George  Stanley, 
son  and  heir  to  Thos.  Stanley,  first 
Earl  of  Derby. 

16  m.  Maeshrook  Slat, 

18  m.  Llanymynach. 

22.  m.  Llan-y-blodxcell  (Rte.  9). 


ROUTE  11. 

FROM  WHITTINGTON  JUNCTION  TO 
WHITCHURCH  JUNCTION,  BY  EL- 
LESMERE. 

This  line  forms  a connecting  link 
between  the  Shrewsbury  and  Crewe 
and  the  Cambrian  Rlvs.,  and  accom- 
modates a considerable  agricultural 
district  in  North  Shropshire. 

1 m.  Fern  Hill  (T.  Lovett,  Esq.). 
3 m.  rt.  Hahtwi,  the  ancestral  seat 
of  the  Mytton  family,  one  of  whom, 
John  Mytton,  Esq.,  as  sheriff  of  the 
county,  had  the  task  of  receiving 
into  custody  Henry  Stafford,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  surrendered  by  the 
treachery  of  Humphry  Bunnstre,  his 
steward.  Of  Jack  Mytton,  the  Shroj>- 
shire  Nimrod  and  madcap  of  two 
score  years  ago,  the  remembrance  is 


\on  to  Whitchurch . Shropshire, 

probably  dying  out,  as  there  was 
little  in  it  worth  preserving.  It 
now  belongs  to  E.  Wright,  Esq. 
There  is  a heronry  at  Halston. 

5 m.  Frankton  Slat . The  rh.  (Dec.) 
was  built  in  1858,  from  designs  by 
Haycock . 

6 m.  1.  Hardxcick  Hall , once  the 
seat  of  the  Kynastons ; a good  house, 
built  in  the  time  and  taste  of  Queen 
Anne.  In  the  grounds  are  many 
beautiful  specimens  of  pines  and  firs, 
and  among  them  perhaps  the  best 
araucaria  in  England.  One  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Kynastons  was 
noted  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  for 
his  translation  into  Latin  of  Ci.aucer’s 
4 Troilus  and  Cressida/ 

7 m.  Ellesmere  Stat.  (Inns : Bridge- 
water  Arms;  I Jon  , a pretty  town 
of  some  2000  Inhab..  placed  on  the 
W.  bank  of  a lake  of  some  120  acres, 
from  w’hence  its  Saxon  name  Aels- 
mere  was  derived.  This  collection 
of  six  meres  into  one  sheet  of  water 
is  highly  picturesque,  and  its  depths 
and  environs  are  most  attractive  to 
the  seekers  of  ferns  and  moss*  s. 
It  was  originally  held  by  Karl 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Crown,  w'ho  made  fre- 
quent grants  of  it,  and  amongst  others 
one  to  Prince  Dafydd,  formerly  men- 
tioned as  executed  at  Shrewsbury. 
It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Strange,  and  finallv  of  the  Eger- 
ton  family.  The  late  Lord  Francis 
Leveson  Gower,  os  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  last  Egerton  Duke 
of  Bridgewater  (the  Canal  Duke), 
took  the  name  of  Egerton  and  the 
title  of  Ellesmere.  Its  prosperity 
depends  almost  entirely  on  its  mar- 
kets for  com  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce, which  are  resorted  to  by  dealers 
from  Liverpool  and  Chester,  to  huj>- 
ply  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Malting  is  the  chief  business.  The 
site  of  the  Castle,  of  which  no  traces 
remain,  is  occupied,  as  at  Den- 
bigh, by  a !>owling-green.  which 
embraces  a fi**»  view  ''van-looking 
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Chester  anil  the  Broxton  Hills, 
Wrexham,  and  the  Cacrgwrlo 
heights,  Castle  Dinas  Brfin  ana  the 
Berwvns.  the  Hill  of  Llanymynach, 
the  Breiddcn,  Pim  Hill,  dee  Hills, 
and  the  Wrekin.  The  view  is  said 
to  extend  into  9 counties. 

The  church  is  cruciform,  with  a 
square  central  tower,  nave,  chancel, 
transept,  aisles,  and  2 chapels.  The 
N.  transept  and  nave  were  restored 
by  Scott  in  Dec.  style. 

The  S.  orOteley  Chapel  lias  a fine 
altar-tomb  with  recumbent  figures 
of  Sir  F.  Kynaston  and  his  lady, 
1590.  There  is  some  very  good 
stained  glass.  The  E.  window  (by 
Ev<ins );  subject,  the  4 Evangelists, 
with  St.  Paul  as  a central  figure,  and 
in  the  upper  compartments  the 
arms  of  Dafydd  Prince  of  Wales, 
Llewelyn  Prince  of  Wales,  Sir 
Roger  L’ Estrange,  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Egervon.  Note  also  the  very 
fine  ceiling  of  the  S.  transept.  The 
W.  window  is  by  Warrington , and 
is  illustrative  of  the  Christian  graces. 
That  in  the  S.  transept  is  by  Connor . 
The  Lost  Sheep  and  Prodigal  Son, 
in  the  N.  transept,  by  Wailes. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Mere  is  Oteley 
Park , the  modern  Elizabethan  man- 
sion of  S.  K.  Mainwaring,  Esq. 
“Otley*  is  mentioned  by  Saxton 
as  imparkt  d at  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  centv.  It  now  contains  150 
acres,  and  160  fallow  deer.  The 
EUesmere  Canal,  one  of  Telford’s 
great  works,  was  considered,  pre- 
viously to  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, the  grand  engineering  feat  of 
the  day.  “ It  consists  of  a series  of 
navigations  proceeding  from  the  Dee, 
in  the  Vale  of  Llangollen.  One  branch 
passes  northward,  near  the  towns  of 
Ellesmere,  Whitchurch,  Nantwich, 
and  the  eity  of  Chester,  to  Ellesmere 
Port  on  the  Mersey;  another  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  through  the 
middle  of  Shropshire  towards  Shrews- 
bury on  the  Severn ; and  a third,  in 
a south-westerly  direction  by  the  town 
of  Oswestry,  to  the  Montgomery- 

[ Shropshire  dr  Clieshire.] 


shire  Canal,  near  Llnnymynach  ; its 
wTholc  extent,  including  the  Chester 
Canal,  incorporated  with  it,  being 
about  112  miles.  So  great  waH  the 
favour  shown  to  the  scheme  at  the 
first  meeting  held  in  1790,  that  ap- 
plications were  made  for  four  times 
the  disposable  number  of  shares.” — 
Smiles. 

Distances. — Shrewsbury,  by  road, 
16  m. ; Overton,  4. 

About  4 m.  S.  of  Ellesmere  is 
Kemcick,  “ a large  and  important 
park  very  conspicuously  marked  in 
Saxton’s  Maps  of  1577.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  to  Hagmond 
Abbey,  but  I have  found  no  mention 
of  the  park  till  the  year  1604,  when 
William  Penrhyn,  writing  on  the 
27th  Jan.  to  Hugh  Nanney,  ob- 
serves : 4 Sr.  Jevan  Lloid  spent  at 
Kenwik  parke  fortye  markes  in 
takynge  of  six  young  Rascalls.'” — 
Shirley.  Rascal  deer  were  lean 
animals  fit  neither  to  hunt  nor  kill. 

1 0 m.  Welchliampton  Stat. 

The  line  enters  Flintshire  near 

11  i m.  Bettisfi eld  Stat.  A little  to 
the  N.  is  Beltisfield  Purk,  an  ancient 
house,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Baron  Hanmer,  containing  a con- 
siderable library  and  many  family 
portraits  and  pictures.  Close  by  the 
house  is  one  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  watershed  that  occur  in  Flint- 
shire, the  water  flowing  southward 
to  the  Severn,  but  N.E.  and  westward 
to  the  Dee.  The  line  here,  in  fact, 
traverses  a small  portion  of  Flint.  A 
little  to  the  N.  of  Bettisfield  is  Gred- 
ington , the  seat  of  Lord  Kenyon, 
containing  a library  collected  by  the 
distinguished  Chief  Justice,  founder 
of  that  family,  and  portraits  of  him- 
self and  of  liis  contemporary.  Lord 
Thurlow  ; and  to  the  N.  of  this  again 
is  the  village  of  llanmer.  mentioned 
by  Camden  in  his  4 Britannia.'  The 
ch.  is  of  Tudor  architecture,  com- 
menced to  be  rebuilt  in  the  reign  ot 
Henry  VII.,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  old  one  in  the  York  and  Ijw- 
caster  wars.  It  was  restored  by  Lord 
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Hanmer  at  his  own  cost,  anil  also 
endowed  with  the  stipend  of  a 
minister.  It  contains  some  pointed 
windows  of  modem  glass  by  Clayton 
and  lldl , a magnificent  carved  oak 
ceiling,  and  various  monuments  of 
the  Kenyon  and  Hanmer  families, 
one  of  whom  was  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  18th  centy.  It  is 
probable  that  Owain  Glyndwr  was 
married  in  this  place,  though  in  the 
ch.  that  was  afterwards  burnt.  His 
wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
David  Hanmer,  Knt.,  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  King's  Bench  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  resident  here  in 
his  day,  and  ancestor  of  the  present 
owner.  In  front  of  the  ch.  towards 
the  S.,  extends  one  of  the  Meres  which 
give  so  much  beauty  to  this  part  of 
the  county. 

The  rly.  now  passes  through  Fenrit 
Mosk,  a large  tract  of  peaty  moor- 
land, grown  up  on  the  site  of  one  of 
the  original  woods  cut  down  by  King 
Edward  I.  to  clear  the  country  at  the 
settlement  of  Wales.  There  is  a 
certain  sombre  beauty  in  this  tract 
of  peat,  the  dark  brown  purplish 
hues  of  which  contrast  curiously 
with  the  light  green  foliage  and 
silver  stems  of  numerous  small  birch- 
trees,  which  enliven  it  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  A considerable  esta- 
blishment for  the  manufacture  of 
peat-charcoal  exists  upon  it.  Some 
was  sent  hence  to  the  English 
camp  in  the  Crimea.  At  the  further 
side  of  the  Mere  is 

15  m.  Fenn’s  Bank  Stat. 

17  m.  the  line  crosses  the  border 
to 

8 m.  Whitchurch  JuNC.(Rte.  12). 


ROUTE  12. 

FROM  SHREWSBURY  TO  NANTWICH* 
BY  WEM  AND  WHITCHURCH- 

This  is  an  important  line  in  the 
through  route  between  South  Wales 
and  the  North.  It  very  soon  parts 
company  with  the  Great  Western 
Rly.  and  turns  to  the  rt.,  running 
tolerably  due  N.  for  some  distance. 

3 m.,  pretty  close  to  the  line  on 

l. ,  is  Battlefield  Ch.  (Rte.  8),  and  4.J 

m.  is  Iladnall  Stat.  In  the  ch.  (to 
rt.)  is  a monument  to  the  first 
Ix)rd  Hill,  the  Commandcr-in-Chief 
of  the  British  forces  and  the  hero 
of  Corunna,  Talavcm,  Waterloo,  and 
many  other  Peninsular  battles.  Near 
the  stat.  is  Hardwicke  Grange,  a 
seat  of  Lord  Hill;  and  2}  m.  to  the 
E.  is  the  Norm.  ch.  of  Shawbury , on 
the  river  Roden.  The  S.  door  is 
circular-headed,  and  has  a series  of 
square  depressions  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  arch.  There  is  a 
fine  Saxon  font,  barrel -shaped,  with 
five  rows  of  mouldings.  Shawbury 
Park  was  the  seat  of  Giles  de 
Erdington,  who  hud  licence  from 
Henry  III.  to  make  a saltory  or 
deer-leap  in  it.  1 m.  to  the  N. 
again  is  Moreton  Corbet , an  old 
ruined,  castellated  mansion,  which 
acquired  its  second  name,  ns  the  pos- 
session of  the  Corbet  family,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  place  cnlhd 
Moreton  Turet.  The  house  was  be- 
gun on  a very  large  scale  by  Sir 
Richard  CorU  t in  IGOti,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  by  his  brother,  who  ad- 
mired the  Puritans,  and  gavo  great 
protection  to  them  in  their  hour  of 
need.  But  the  laws  becoming  very 
strict  against  them,  ho  oould  no 
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longer  afford  them  shelter,  which  so 
roused  the  anger  of  one  of  them, 
that  he  gave  vent  to  a prophecy  that 
Moreton  Corbet  should  never  be 
finished,  but  should  always  remain 
a ruin.  This  has  been  verified  since 
1644,  when  the  castle  was  garrisoned 
for  the  Parliament,  and  sustained 
great  damage.  The  ch.  is  interest- 
ing, and  contains  an  hagiosoope, 
and  some  monuments  of  recumbent 
knights.  The  tourist  may  rejoin  the 
rly.  at  Yorton  Stat.,  7 m.,  passing 
Acton  Reynold,  the  beautiful  seat  of 
Sir  V.  Corbet.  Bart.,  which  lies  very 
prettily  on  the  slopes  of  GrinshW. 
a picturesque  and  conspicuous  hill 
forming  part  of  the  Hawkstone  range. 
At  Clive,  a village  on  the  northern 
side,  copper-mining  has  been  carried 
on  with  some  success.  Close  to 
Yorton  is  Sansaw,  the  residence  of 
R.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  and  half-way 
l>etween  Yorton  and  Baschurch  Stat. 
(about  2.V  m.  1.)  are  the  scanty  re- 
mains of  Middle  Castle,  built  by  the 
Lords  le  Strange  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  It  w*as  once  the  residence 
of  Humphry  Kynaston,  surnamed  the 
Wild,  who,  when  made  an  outlaw, 
betook  himself  for  shelter  to  Nesclift’ 
Rock.  The  ch.  contains  a brass  to 
one  of  the  Pettons,  1564. 

13  m.  Wem  Stat.  The  town  is 
a pleasantly  situated,  though  dull, 
little  place,  dependent  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  agricultural  population 
around.  (Inn:  White  Horse)  (Pop. 
7414.)  The  buildings  ure  more  mo- 
dern than  in  most  Shropshire  towns, 
owing  to  a great  fire  in  1 677,  which 
destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  it, 
at  a cost  of  23.0001.  Among  the 
celebrities  of  Wem  was  Judge  Jef- 
feries, who  became  the  possessor  of 
some  property  here,  and  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Wem.  Wem  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Civil  War,  declaring  for  the  Par- 
liament, and  forming  a sort  of  garri- 
son town,  from  whence  Gen.  Mytton 
and  his  forces  issued  to  ravage  and 


destroy.  In  a skirmish  between  Lord 
Cupel  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists 
and  Sir  William  Br  ere  ton,  the 
women  distinguished  themselves — 

"The  women  of  Wem  nnd  n,  few  musketeer# 

Beat  Lord  Cupel  utid  all  his  cavaliers." 

There  is  but  little  to  sec  in  the  place. 
The  ch.  possesses  no  interest  beyond  a 
lofty  spire.  There  is  a free  school, 
founded  in  the  17th  eenty.  by  Sir  T. 
Adams,  a native  of  the  town  aqd  Ix>rd 
Mayor  of  London  in  1645,  in  which 
year  his  house  was  searched  in  expec- 
tation of  finding  Charles  I.  in  it.  He 
accompanied  Gen.  Monk  to  Breda, 
as  Commissioner  of  the  City  of 
London,  to  congratulate  Charles  II. 
on  his  restoration.  In  1660  he  was 
created  a Baronet.  He  had  very 
high  impressions  as  to  prerogative, 
and  was  therefore  called  “ Pre- 
rogative Mayor.”  He  gave  up  his 
mansion  to  endow  the  school,  and 
also  founded  an  Arabic  Professor- 
ship, at  Cambridge,  in  1660.  Wem 
was  also  the  birthplace  of  Wycherley, 
the  dramatist,  in  1640,  a name  still 
to  be  found  in  this  district,  and 
author  of  ‘ The  Plaine  Dealer and 
of  John  Ireland,  author  of  * Illustra- 
tions of  Hogarth/  in  1786. 

3 m.  to  the  W.  is  Tjoppirujton  Home 
(T.  Dicken,  Esq.),  through  the 
grounds  of  which  the  river  Roden 
runs. 

An  omnibus  runs  daily  from 
Worn  to  4 i in.  Hawkstone  Inn  (very 
comfortable),  at  the  entrance  of  the 
splendid  domain  of  Hawkstone,  the 
seat  of  Viscount  Hill,  which  for 
extent,  natural  diversified  beauty, 
and  landscape  gardening,  surpasses 
everything  in  Shropshire.  The  house, 
which  is  partly  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  is  under  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Hawkstone  Hills,  commanding 
a very  fine  vi<  w,  in  which  a lake 
about  2 m.  long  is  conspicuous.  The 
rooms  best  worth  visiting  are  the 
library,  the  chapel,  on  the  ceiling  of 
which  is  a curious  emblematical 
o 2 
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Route  12. — Red  Castle — Sandford.  Shropshire. 


painting  of  Time  putting  Error  to 
flight  by  the  revelation  of  Truth,  and 
the  museum,  in  which  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  birds  m 
the  kingdom.  From  the  rocky  and 
broken  character  of  the  ground,  great 
scope  has  been  given  for  tunnels, 
sudden  surprises,  waterfalls,  and 
other  pretty  conceits.  Amongst  the  at- 
tractions are  Red  Cas/Zc,  a few  ruined 
walls  occupying  a precipitous  knoll, 
the  menagerie, and  the  obelisk,  which 
overlooks  the  greater  portion  of  North 
Shropshire,  and  w’as  erected  in 
memory  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the 
lirst  Protestant  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don.  To  say  nothing  of  its  legends, 
Redcastle  (so  called  from  the  colour 
of  its  stoue)  was  probably  a fortified 
mound  prior  to  Henry  III.’s  licence 
to  Henry  Lord  Audley  to  build  a 
castle  there.  It  remained  with  the 
Audleys,  one  of  whom  was  a hero 
of  Poictiere,  till  after  the  reign  of 
Henry  VUL  A Rowland  llill  of 
Hawkestone  was  imprisoned  here  for 
his  loyalty,  by  the  Parliamentarians 
in  the  Civil  War ; and  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  bought  all  the  demesnes  in  3 
portions  in  1737-5(5.  Amongst  the 
more  remarkable  of  the  ruins  are 
the  so-called  “Giant’s  Well,”  which 
with  a connecting  passage,  and  the 
adjacent  tower  to  the  height  of 
40  ft.,  are  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock ; a tower  on  the  left  of  the 
southern  entrance ; indications  of  a 
fosse  in  supplement  of  the  natural 
barriers  ot  the  position ; and  the 
keep,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  rock. 
An  imitation  arch  or  gateway  dis- 
figures the  general  tout  ensemble. 
About  a mile  to  the  S.  is  an  earth- 
work known  as  Bury  Walls.  Of 
it  Camden  says,  “ Here  is  a spot 
of  ground  where  a small  city  once 
stood,  the  very  ruins  of  which  are 
almost  extinct ; but  the  Roman  coyns 
that  are  found  there,  with  such 
bricks  as  they  used  in  building,  are 
evidence  of  its  antiquity  and  foun- 
ders. The  people  atlirm  it  to  have 
been  very  famous  iu  King  Arthur  s 


days.”  The  Bury  Walls  (the  Burgh) 
encloso  20  acres  with  a triple  en- 
trenchment ; and  Roman  remains 
and  relics,  brioks,  earthenware,  spurs, 
aud  incised  stones,  supposed  to  be 
“ milliaria,”  attest  Roman  occupa- 
tion. The  park  is  1200  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  contains  500  black  fallow 
deer  and  30  Barbary  d(*er.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  disparked  about 
1770  and  restored  in  1830. 

Few  families  have  given  to  the 
service  of  their  country  so  many  men 
of  note  as  the  family  of  Hill ; for,  in 
addition  to  the  Communder-in-Chief, 
his  brother,  Sir  Noel  Hill  (died 
1832),  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  army. 
Sir  Richard  Hill,  an  ancestor,  and 
M.P.  for  Salop  in  1733,  was  a famous 
controversialist,  and  his  language 
was  so  scriptural  and  quaint  that  he 
was  called  the  Scriptural  Killigrew. 
His  younger  brother  again,  Row- 
land Hill,  was  the  famous  preacher, 
of  whom  there  are  so  many  pulpit 
anecdotes.  If  the  visitor  to  Hawk- 
stone  does  not  wish  to  return  to  Wem, 
he  can  leave  the  park  by  the  E. 
lodge  and  proceed  to  Hodnet  Stat., 
2 m.,  on  the  Market  Drayton  line 
Rte.  7).  An  excellent  account  of 
lawkestone  and  the  Hills  is  given 
in  Lord  Teign mouth’s  • Reminis- 
cences of  Past  Years,’  c.  v.  vol.  i. 
(published  by  D.  Douglas,  Edin- 
burgh, 1878). 

Quitting  Wem  Stat.,  the  line  runs 
northward,  leaving  the  villuges  of 
Edstaston  (the  ch.  of  which  has  a 
noble  Norm,  doorway)  and  WhixaU  to 
tho.1.  and  Frees  to  the  rt.  Frees  Ch. 
stands  on  a knoll  of  Lias  formation. 
Jas  Fleetwood,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
was  vicar  here  in  1G38.  The  Vicarage 
(Ven.  Archdeacon  Allen).  Frees 
Hall  (Col.  Hill  . Near  Prees  is  Sau<l- 
ford  (T.  H.  Sandford,  Esq.),  the 
manor  of  which  was  granted  to 
Thomas  Sandford  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  to  be  held  by  the  mili- 
tary tenure  of  supplying  one  horse- 
man for  the  defence  of  Montgomery 
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Bridge.  Fuller  remarks  about  Ni- 
eholas  Sandford,  sheriff  of  Shrop- 
shire, temp.  Richard  II.,  “ The  an- 
cient name  is  still  extant,  at  the 
same  place  in  this  county,  in  a 
worshipful  equipage.  Wellfare  a 
clear  token  thereof : for  in  the  list 
of  such  as  compounded  for  their  re- 
puted delinquency  in  our  late  civil 
wars,  I find  Francis  Sandford,  Esq., 
paying  4511/.  for  his  composition.’ 
Leland  also  says,  4t  Sandford  dwell- 
eth  at  Sandforde,  wher  is  only  his 
place,  and  a parke  three  miles 
south  from  Whitechurch.”  An  occa- 
sional view  on  1.  is  offered  of  the 
Peckforton  and  Broxton  Hills  in 
Cheshire. 

19  m.  Whitchurch  Junc.  with 
the  Ellesmere  and  Aberystwith  line 
( Cambrian  system).  The  town  (Pop. 
7910)  {Inns:  Swan,  Victoria)  is  a 
thriving,  busy  country  place,  the  me- 
tropolis of  a considerable  agricultural 
district,  and  possessing  the  usual  in- 
stitutions. There  is  little  worth  see- 
ing but  the  ch.  of  St.  Alkmond , which, 
although  of  heavy  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture outside,  and  characteristic 
of  the  date  of  its  restoration,  after 
having  fallen  in  Q.  Aune’s  reign  in 
1711,  was  rebuilt  in  the  Grecian 
style  in  1722,  aud  contains  a fine 
and  lofty  pinnacled  tower,  an  apse, 
some  good  stained  glass,  and  inte- 
resting monuments  to  members  of 
the  Talbot  family,  Earls  of  Shrews- 
bury. Here  lies  John  the  first 
Earl,  a Marshal  of  the  Realm  of 
France,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bor- 
deaux, 1453,  “ who  was  so  renowned 
in  France  that  no  man  in  that  king- 
dom dared  to  encounter  him  in  single 
combat.”  His  effigy,  in  a canopied 
tomb  on  the  S.  of  the  chancel,  repre- 
sents him  in  full  armour,  with  the 
mantle  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
and  his  feet  resting  on  a hound  or 
talbot.  His  bones  were  removed 
from  France,  and  interred  in  the 
old  ch.  here.  At  the  rebuilding,  the 
urn  containing  his  heart,  embalmed. 


was  discovered.  There  is  another, 
to  John  Talbot,  S.T.P.,  Rector  of 
the  parish  and  founder  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  (date  1550).  These 
monuments  have  been  recently  re- 
stored ; the  former  by  the  Countess 
Brownlow,  a descendant ; the  latt**r 
by  the  present  alumni  of  the  school, 
in  grateful  memory  of  its  founder. 

Whitchurch  retains  none  of  those 
antiquities  from  which  it  derived 
its  name  of  Album  Monasterium  or 
Blanc  Minster;  nor  of  its  ancient 
castle,  ruins  of  which  were  visible 
as  late  as  1700.  The  Grammar 
School  has  been  restored  from  Eliza- 
bethan designs.  Amongst  the  natives 
of  the  town  were  I)r.  Bernard,  the 
biographer  of  Abp.  Usher,  and  Abra- 
ham Wheelock,  a celebrated  linguist. 

Distances. — Malpas,  5£  m. ; Com- 
berraere  Abbey,  4£ ; Wrenbury,  5; 
Nantwich,  9 ; Shrewsbury,  19;  Elles- 
mere, 11  m. 

Passing  on  rt.  two  meres  close  to 
the  rly.,  named  Blake  and  Oss  mere 
respectively,  the  traveller  enters 
Cheshire.  At  Blakemcre  was  once  a 
park,  mentioned  by  Leland.  “ From 
Whitechurch  a mile  and  a half  I 
cam  by  the  pale  of  the  large  parke 
of  Blackmer,  longying  to  the  Erie 
of  Shrewsbiri,  wherein  is  a very  fair 
place  or  loge.  The  parke  hath  both 
red  deere  and  falow.  In  the  parke 
(as  I herd  say)  be  iii  faire  poles  of 
the  wich  I saw  by  the  pale  the 
largest  caullid  Blakein,  whereof  the 
parke  is  named.”  There  wras  another 
park  at  Ightfield , 3 or  4 m.  S.E.  of 
Whitchurch,  where  “Syr  Richard 
Manoring,  chefe  of  that  name, 
dwellith,  having  a parke  and  plenty 
of  woode  about  him.”  For  remainder 
of  route  to  Nantwich  and  Crewe, 
see  Cheshire  (Rte.  13). 
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ROUTE  13. 

FROM  WHITCHURCH  TO  STOCKPORT, 
BY  NANTWICH,  CREWE,  AND 
ALDERLEY. 

S<x>n  after  leaving  Whitchurch 
Juno.  (Rto.  12),  and  passing  the 
lakelets  of  Blnkcmcre  and  Ossinero. 
both  good  localities  for  wild  fowl, 
the  rly.  crosses  the  houmlary  be- 
tween Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  leav- 
ing on  1.  Marbury  Unit,  very  prettily 
situated,  overlooking  the  mere  and 
village  of  the  same  name.  To  the 
rt.  is  Combermere  Abbey,  to  visit 
which  the  traveller  will  have  to 
retrace  his  steps  from 

5m.  T Vrenbury  Stat.  (Inn:  Sala- 
manca, clean  and  quiet).  The  ch. 
has  nave,  side  aisles,  with  clerestory, 
and  chancel.  It  contains  an  oak 
roof,  and  some  monuments  by  Baron 
to  the  Cottons  of  Combermere,  Mrs. 
Starkey  of  Wren  bury  llall,  and  to 
Mrs.  Jennings,  1808. 

Baddilry  I tall,  a little  to  the  N..  is 
a timltfT-and-plaster  farmhouse,  for 
many  centurit-s  the  seat  of  the  Mal- 
l)oii8.  It  is  about 

2 m.  to  ComJtermere  Abttey.  the 
beautiful  scat  of  Viscount  Comber- 
mere, situated  in  the  midst  of  very 
charming  woods,  and  overlooking 
the  m ere  of  the  same  name.  This 
is  one  of  the  mo.-t  picturesque  of  the 
Cheshire  meres,  an  irregulnr  sheet 
of  water,  covering  some  130  acres, 
and  of  great  depth. 

Iceland  mentions  a circumstance 
respecting  the  subsidence  of  ground 
here,  which  almost  looks  like  an  at- 


tempt to  explain  the  formation  of  the 
lake : “ A mile  from  Combermere 
Abbey,  in  time  of  mind,  sank  a i>easo 
of  a hill,  having  trees  on  hit,  and  after 
in  that  pitte  sprang  salt  water,  and 
the  abbate  ther  began  to  make  salt; 
but  the  men  of  the  wichis  componid 
with  the  abbay  that  ther  should  be 
no  salt  made.  The  pitte  yet  hath 
salte  water,  but  much  tilthe  is  faullen 
into  it/*  The  “wich”  mentioned 
here  probably  applies  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Nantwich,  the  ch. 
of  which  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  Combermere.  Of  this  monastery, 
founded  in  the  12th  centy.  by  Hugh 
de  Malbanc  for  Cistercian  monks,  no 
trace  is  left,  but  the  present  Gothic 
mansion  is  built  on  the  site,  and  the 
library  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
refectory.  It  contains  some  interest- 
ing wood-carving,  and  the  heraldic 
history  of  the  family  of  Cotton,  em- 
blazoned on  the  walls  and  ceiling. 
In  the  armoury  is  a collection  of 
weapons  and  trophies  brought  from 
India  by  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  1st 
Viscount  Combermere  (died  1865). 
The  family  of  Cotton  has  been 
settled  here  for  several  genera- 
tions, one  of  its  earliest  members, 
George  Cotton,  having  been  de- 
scribed in  King’s  • Vale  Royal  ’ ns 
ua  man  of  singular  acoompt  for 
wisdom,  integrity,  godlinesse,  gentle- 
nesse,  facility,  and  all  generous  dis- 
positions.*' At  the  Dissolution,  the 
abbey  was  given  to  George  Cotton, 
and  the  family  received  its  first 
honours  from  Charles  II.,  who  created 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  a baronet.  The 
peerage  was  granted  in  1826  to  the 
late  Viscount,  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton, 
ns  a mark  of  acknowledgment  for 
his  services  in  India  and  the  Pen- 
insula. lie  was  the  friend  and 
brother  in  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who  frequently  stayed  here, 
and  planted  with  his  own  hands 
an  oak,  which  still  thrives  under 
his  name. 

Strangers  are  allowed  access  to 
the  grounds  of  Combermere  on  appli- 
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cation  to  the  agent ; and  fishing  ia 
permitted  in  the  Mere  on  Tuesdays. 
Tickets,  at  Is.  a party,  are  to  be 
obtained  at  the  inn  at  Wrenbury  ; 
bat  throe  days’  notice  is  required. 

Immediately  on  leaving  Wrenbury 
the  line  crosses  the  Weaver  in  n very 
early  part  of  its  course,  and  runs 
through  a Hat  though  pleasant  dairy 
farming  district— passing  1.  Dor  fold 
UuU , the  sent  of  Wilbranam  Tolle- 
mache,  Esq.  The  estate  hod  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Wilbrahams 
since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  but  it  was 
sold  to  the  Tomkinson  family  in  1754. 
The  house,  which  is  approached  from 
the  high  road  by  an  avenue,  is  an 
interesting  Elizabethan  brick  build- 
ing of  bays  and  gables ; the  drawing- 
room possesses  a line  carved  ceiling 
and  chimney-piece.  In  the  Civil 
War  Dor  fold  was  besieged  twice, 
once  iu  1643  by  Lord  Capel,  wlio 
held  possession  for  one  night  only, 
and  a little  later  on  by  Lord  Byron. 
Oil  rt.  is  tSha abridge  Hall. 

9 m.  Nantwich  Jcnc.  with  the 
Great  Western  Rly.  from  Wellington 
and  Wolverhampton  (Rte.  7).  The 
traveller  is  now  on  the  borders  of 
the  land  of  the  “ wiches,”  that  give 
to  the  county  of  Cheshire  those 
special  features  and  characteristics 
derived  from  the  salt  supplies  which 
are  so  bountifully  yielded  by  Nature 
from  the  Triassic  or  New  Red  sand- 
stone strata.  Drayton  thus  speaks  of 
them : — 

The  N'ant  Wyche  and  the  North  — whose 
either  br>nie  well 

For  store  and  sorts  of  aalts,  maketh  Weever 
to  excel." 

The  town  of  Natitwich  (Inns: 
Lamb;  Crown  (Pop.  53,750),  al- 
though formerly  it  produced  more 
salt  than  all  the  Cheshire  springs 
put  together,  now  yields  not  an 
ounce,  the  site  of  the  last  brine- 
pit  being  occupied  by  the  Town- 
hall.  In  Camden’s  time  salt  was 
the  principal  support  of  the  town. 
“ Nautw.ch,  the  tirat  that  is  visited 


by  the  Wover,  is  called  by  the  Welsh 
lidlnth  Wen,  that  is,  White-salt- 
wich,  because  the  whitest  salt  is 
made  here;  by  the  Latins,  Vicus 
Malbanus,  probably  from  William 
called  Malbcdeng  and  Malbanc,  who 
had  it  given  him  ujkui  the  Norman 
conquest.  There  is  but  one  salt 
pit  'they  call  it  tho  Brine  pit), 
distant  about  14  ft.  from  the  river. 
From  this  Brine  pit  they  convey  salt 
water  by  wooden  troughs  into  the 
houses  adjoining,  where  there  stand 
ready  little  barrels  fixed  in  the 
ground,  which  they  fill  with  that 
water;  and  at  the  notice  of  u bell, 
they  presently  make  a fire  under 
their  leads,  whereof  they  have  six 
in  every  house  for  boiling  the  water. 
These  are  atti  nded  by  certain 
women  called  Wallers,  who  with 
little  wooden  rakes  draw  the  salt 
out  of  the  bottom  of  them,  and  put 
it  in  baskets,  out  of  which  the 
liquor  runs,  hut  the  salt  remains  and 

The  idea  of  sanctity  attached  by 
the  Germans  to  salt  springs  obtained 
here.  On  Ascension  Day  the  old 
inhabitants  sang  a hymn  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  blessing  of  the  Brine. 

A very  ancient  pit,  called  the  Uld 
Brine,  was  iu  the  last  century  decked  * 
with  boughs,  flowers,  and  garlands 
on  this  festival. 

A few  houses  still  bear  the  date 
of  the  16th  centy.,  but  “ The  Lamb,” 
which  was  a characteristic  old  tim- 
bered house,  has  been  rebuilt  of 
modern  brick;  and  the  stuccoed 
front  of  the  Crown  Hotel  hides  all 
the  remnants  of  antiquity  to  be 
found  in  its  panelled  rooms.  At 
the  extremity  of  Hospital  Street 
stands  “ ChurchV  Mansion,”  a quaint 
timber- work  edifice,  said  to  have 
been  a restoration  in  Q.  Elizabeth's 
day.  1 1 lias  good  oak-panelled  rooms, 
and  ceilings  and  cornices  of  plaster, 
and  bears  the  legend: — “ Richarde 
Churc  he  and  Margerite  his  wyfe,  Mai 
I II I.  Thomas  Cleese  made  this  work, 
Anno  Dni.  MCJCCCCLXXVIIL  Iu 
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the  18th  year  of  our  noble  Queen 
Elezebeth.*’ 

In  the  square,  at  a house  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Lovutt,  draper,  are  two 
or  three  finely  panelled  and  ceiled 
rooms  of  much  interest,  though  the 
date  is  not  preserved. 

Nantwich,  although  a good  deal 
modernised  and  improved,  still  con- 
tains narrow  streets  and  Elizabethan 
timber  houses,  which  give  it  a jmrti- 
cularly  quaint  and  old-fashioned  air. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  is 
the  church , a very  fine  red  sandstone 
cruciform  building  of  the  14th  eenty., 
with  an  octagonal  embattled  tower, 
nave,  side  aisles,  transept,  and 
chancel.  The  choir  is  vaulted  with 
stone,  and  contains  some  stalls  of 
carved  oak,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Vale  Royal  Abbey ; also  a tine 
Perp.  E.  window.  At  the  last  resto- 
ration, such  monuments  as  w’ere  pre- 
served were  relegated  to  the  vestry, 
where  are  some  to  the  Wilbrahams 
and  the  Maistersons.  The  altar- 
tomb,  sup|x>sed  to  be  Sir  John  Cra- 
dock,  and  a painting  of  an  old 
woman  in  a ruff,  praying,  are  gone. 
The  ch.  is  again  under  the  archi- 
tect's hands. 

In  Hospital  Street  stood  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Nicholas,  and  there  are 
still  the  almshouses  founded  by  Sir 
Edmund  Wright  in  1638.  At  the 
end  of  the  Welsh  Row  are  others, 
founded  by  a Wilbraham,  1013  ; and 
in  Beam  Street,  those  erected  by 
John  Crewe,  17**7.  The  Free  School 
in  the  churchyard  was  the  ancient 
hall  of  the  G uild  of  Nantwich  The 
only  fortress  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day as  existing  in  this  hundred 
was  probably,  according  to  Ormerod, 
built  for  the  protection  of  the  Earl 
of  Mercia's  mansion  in  the  neighbour- 
ing  village  of  Acton.  It  was  this 
that  induced  the  inhabitants  to  make 
a stand  against  the  Homan  army  in 
its  advance  upon  Chester.  Of  this 
cattle  of  Wych  Malbanke,  there?  is 
not  the  slightest  trace.  Nantwich 
was  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Harri- 


son, the  regicide,  John  Gerarde, 
the  herbalist  (1545),  and  Geoffrey 
Whitney,  an  Elizal*  than  poet, 
and  author  of  the  4 Choice  of  Em- 
blemes/ 

Amongst  the  modern  institutions 
are  a middle-class  grammar  school, 
built  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Wilbm- 
ham  in  1858,  and  a townhall,  opened 
in  1808.  The  annals  of  the  town 
record  its  severe  sufferings  by  Ire, 
which  has  twice  nearly  consumed  it 
— in  1458  and  1583,  when  the  esti- 
mated damage  was  30,000/.,  and  a 
collection  was  ordered  by  Q.  Eliza- 
beth : and  also  by  plague,  which 
in  1004  carried  off  more  than  500 
people.  In  1642  Nantwich  made 
a show  of  resistance  against  the 
Royal  authority,  when  l>ord  Grnndi- 
son  was  sent  agninst  it,  and  soon 
caused  the  defensive  works  to  bo 
pulled  down.  Two  years  later, 
the  neighbourhood  was  occupied  by 
Lord  Byron  for  the  King,  against 
whom  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Sir 
William  Brercton  advanced.  The 
Irish  troops,  who  formed  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison,  underestimate* l 
the  strength  of  the  parliamentary 
forces.  “ This  made  them  keep  their 
posts  too  long ; and  when  they  found 
it  necessary  to  draw  off,  a little  river, 
which  divided  their  forces,  on  a 
sudden  thaw,  so  much  swelled  above 
its  banks  that  the  Lord  Byron,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  horse  and 
the  foot,  which  lay  on  one  side  of  the 
town,  were  severed  from  the  rest, 
and  compel  led  to  march  four  or  fivo 
miles  before  he  could  join  with  tho 
others,  before  which  time  the  other 
part,  being  charged  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  on  tho  one  side,  and  from 
the  town  on  the  other,  were  broken, 
and  all  tho  chief  officers  forced  to 
retire  to  Acton  Church,  where  they 
were  caught  ns  in  a trap;  and  the 
horse,  bv  reason  of  the  deep  ways  with 
the  sudden  thaw,  and  tho  narrow  lanes 
and  great  hedges,  not  being  able 
to  relieve  them,  were  compel  led  to 
yield  themselves  prisoners  to  those. 
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whom  they  so  much  despised  two  / Arms,  adjoining  tho  station  ; corn- 
hours  before.  There  weru  taken,  I fortable  and  moderate).  Crewe  is 
besides,  all  tho  chief  and  consider-  one  of  those  extraordinary  instances 
aide  otlicers  of  foot,  some  1800  com-  of  a town  of  completely  modern 


mon  soldiers,  and  all  their  cannons 
and  carriages,  the  Lord  Byron  and 
his  horse,  ami  the  rest  of  the  foot, 
retiring  to  Chester.’’  — Clarendon. 
The  portrait  of  this  Lord  Byron, 
who  is  the  poet’s  ancestor,  is  at 
Tabley.  Byron  is  always  quoting 
his  ancestors  who  fought  at  Marston 
Moor,  and  this  Sir  John  Byron  mar- 
ried a sister  of  Sir  P.  Leicester’s  wife, 
and  daughter  of  Lord  Gerard.  Her 
portrait  (by  Lely)  is  among  the 
Hampton  Court  beauties. 

Actm  Ch .,  1$  ni.  on  the  Chester 
road,  has  a nave  and  aisles,  chancel, 
tower,  and  chapel,  belonging  to 
the  Halls  of  Dorfold  and  Woodliey. 
In  the  interior  is  a monument  to 
Sir  Richard  Wilbraham  (habited  in 
plate  armour)  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth ; also  one  to  Sir  William  Main- 
waring  of  Peover,  under  a Gothic 
canopy,  on  which  are  heads  of 
ecclesiastics.  In  the  S.  wall  is  a 
piscina. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nant- 
wioli  are  Dor/old  LI  all  Wilbraham 
Tollemache,  Esq.),  Poole  Hall  (W. 
II.  Hornby,  Esq.),  Rooltery  (Baron 
Schroeder),  Reeslieath  Hall  (II.  R. 
Tomkinson,  Esq.),  and  Shewbridge 
Hall  (W.  Forster,  Esq.). 

Railway 8 from  Nantwich  to  Whit- 
church, 9 m. ; Shrewsbury,  28  m. ; 
Cr  -we,  4 m. ; Market  Drayton,  12  m. ; 
Wellington,  29  m. 

Distances,  to  Middlewieh,  10  m. ; 
Northwich,  16  in. 

11m.  WiitaAton  Stat.  During  the 
Reformation,  a family  named  Min- 
shull  lived  at  Wistaston,oneof  whom, 
Elizabeth  Minsbull,  became  Milton’s 
third  wife. 

The  rly.  joins  the  main  line  from 
London  to  the  North  at 

13  m.  Crewe  J use.  ( Uotel : Crewe 


growth,  brought  to  life  and  fos- 
tered entirely  by  the  railway  system. 
“ Within  the  memory  of  many  it 
was  an  estate  called  ‘Oak  Farm/ 
bought  by  a Nantwich  attorney  for 
35/.  an  acre,  and  subsequently  sold 
by  him,  when  the  land  was  wanted 
for  railway  purposes,  at  the  pro- 
fitable rate  of  500/.  un  acre.  When 
Mr.  Iiocke  traced  the  line  of  tho 
Grand  Junction,  it  passed  through 
Oak  Farm,  and  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  proprietor  was  paid  for  all 
land  encroached  on  and  used.  For- 
tune’s frolic  continued  to  enrich  him. 
The  people  of  Chester  would  have  a 
short  cut  to  London,  and  their  lino 
caine  out  at  Crewe  exactly  across 
Oak  Farm,  whilst  the  Manchester 
men,  equally  impatient  of  delay,  took 
another  short  cut  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  their  line  also  came  out 
at  Oak  Farm.  The  result  every 
railway  traveller  northward  must 
have  seen,  as  there  are  now  no  less 
than  six  great  lines  radiating  from 
it.”  Indeed,  the  very  name  of  the 
station  owes  itself  to  railway  brevity, 
for  the  proper  name  of  the  parish  is 
Church  Coppenhall,  but  it  was  felt 
that  it  would  be  such  a serious 
loss  of  time  for  a porter  to  shout 
out  this  long  word  that  Crewe, 
the  name  of  Lord  Crewe’s  domain 
adjoining,  was  substituted.  The 
town  itself,  with  its  population  of 
17,S10,  is  entirely  made  up  of  arti- 
sans and  officials  connected  with  the 
London  and  North-Western  Rly., 
who  possess  here  not  only  one  of 
the  largest  junctions  in  the  world, 
but  an  enormous  establishment 
for  making  everything  used  on  the 
railway.  The  interest  of  the  visitor 
will  altogether  centre  on  the  station 
and  the  railway  works.  To  visit  tho 
latter,  a letter  had  better  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chief  Superintendent 
the  day  before,  explaining  the  object 
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of  the  visitor,  who,  if  permission  be 
granted,  will  be  required  to  enter 
his  name  in  a book,  and  will  then 
be  accompanied  round  the  works  bv 
an  official,  who  will  explain  as  much 
ns  may  be  considered  desirable.  The 
station  is  now  a very  fine  one,  having 
been  very  much  enlarged  and  ulmost 
rebuilt  in  18G7.  Tne  platform  is 
half  a mile  in  length,  and  contains 
subsidiary  platforms  for  the  branch 
lines  to  the  Potteries  and  Shrews- 
bury. The  refreshment  and  waiting- 
rooms  are  comfortable  and  con- 
venient, and  all  the  offices  and 
arrangements  for  the  traffic  are  as 
perfect  as  can  be  desired,  and  as  are 
requisite  for  a station  which,  with 
passengers  and  goods,  lias  500  trains 
a day  |>assing  through  it.  From  the 
main  line  between  Iiondon  and  Car- 
lisle are  branches  to  Manchester, 
Chester  for  Holyhead,  Derby  and 
the  Potteries,  and  Shrewsbury,  so 
what  witii  arrivals  and  departures 
there  is  very  little  ro|>ose  indeed  at 
Crewe  station.  The  most  striking  and 
charuchTistic  part  of  the  day  is  from 
12  to  2 p m.,  during  which  time  the 
last  Northern  trains  arrive,  and  are 
broken  up  into  their  several  divisions, 
while  the  passengers  dive  into  the 
refn-shment  rooms  like  rabbits  into  a 
warnn. 

The  factory  district  of  Crewe  lies 
altogether  to  the  N.  of  the  station, 
and  the  visitor  should  be  exceedingly 
careful  to  follow  close  to  his  guide’s 
footsteps,  and  never  by  any  chance 
to  cross  a rail  without  looking  up 
and  down  it  to  notice  whether  any 
engine  may  be  coming  along.  Should 
he  get  confused  with  the  number  of 
parallel  mils,  and  be  uncertain  how 
far  he  can  cross  in  safety,  the  wisest 
plan,  as  a rule,  is  to  stuml  quiet,  the 
chances  otherwise  being  in  favour 
of  his  getting  knocked  down  and 
run  over.  The  first  object  that  at- 
tracts attention  is  the  Engine  ehtdy 
a va>t  multangular  building  con- 
taining 32  lines  of  rails,  each  line 
having  room  for  5 engines,  so  that, 


when  full,  1G0  engines  may  repose 
after  their  labours. 

Further  on  are  the  locomotive  fac- 
tories where  the  company  manufacture 
every  engine  that  they  use  ; and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number 
always  in  progress,  when  it  is  known 
that  for  the  last  20  years  a new 
engine  and  tender  have  been  turned 
out  complete  every  week,  at  an 
average  value  of  20001.  each. 

Here  may  be  seen  locomotives  in 
every  |>oBS'ble  stage  of  progress, 
from  detached  chimneys,  the  skins 
(so  to  speak)  and  the  ribs  of  boilers, 
and  all  the  various  parts  and  appli- 
ances scattered  about,  to  the  bran 
new  and  conscious-looking  engine 
that,  bright  with  paint  and  brass, 
is  ready  to  commence  its  ioumey  on 
the  morrow.  In  auother  department 
is  a hospital  for  decayed  and  damaged 
engines,  in  which  skilful  surgeons 
carry  their  art  of  conservative  sur- 
gery to  the  utmost,  and  by  putting  in 
a patch  here,  and  cutting  out  a piece 
there,  the  invalid  is  made  fit  for  duty 
again,  although  in  consideration  of 
its  accident,  it  is  no  longer  appointed 
to  express  and  rapid  work,  but  is  de- 
legated to  the  quiet  of  some  short 
country  branch  where  speed  is  of  less 
consequence,  and  where  a little  extra 
puffing  and  wheezing  will  pass  un- 
noticed. 

The  whole  of  the  establishment  is 
accompanied  by  such  a tremendous 
clang  of  hammers,  |)articularlv  in 
the  boiler  department,  that  talking 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Tho 
main  features  of  the  engine  factory 
are  similar  to  those  which  are  to  l>o 
seen  at  every  largo  establishment, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  specially 
described ; but  there  are  wane  por- 
tions of  the  machinery  which  aro 
particularly  intciesting,  such  as  tho 
planing  and  slotting  machines,  Whit- 
worth's reversing  machine,  the  steam 
hammer,  und  an  ingenious  tyre 
stretching  machine,  the  two  latter 
lading  the  invention  of  Mr.  liamsbot- 
tom,  the  chief  engineer  who  presides 
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over  the  whole  fnctory.  Round 
ami  about  the  shops  are  laid  very 
narrow  rails  for  the  accommodation 
of  time  miniature  engines,  Pet, 
Tiney,  and  Topsy,  which,  although 
looking  more  adapted  in  size  for  a 
drawing-room  ornament,  are  very 
useful  in  bringing  the  necessary  sup- 
plies to  the  workmen.  The  stores  are 
on  a very  large  scalo,  and  contain 
every  conceivable  thing  that  is  in 
daily  use  throughout  the  establish- 
ment, including  large  jars  of  au  oil 
of  fabulous  virtues,  which  is  open 
to  the  public  need,  and  is  instantly 
applied. to  every  cut,  bruise,  or  other 
minor  accident  in  the  works,  which 
may  not  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  demand  the  doctor’s  immediate 
services. 

The  Steel  Works  are  about  1 m. 
further  on,  and  are  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  whole.  Steel 
ingots  are  made  here  by  Bessemer’s 
process,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful sights  in  the  world  to  see  the 
blast  put  on  to  the  huge  converter. 
After  a blow  of  18  minutes,  the  spie- 
geleisen  is  added,  and  the  whole  fiery 
mass  is  then  decanted  out  of  the 
converter  into  the  mould— a magni- 
ficent exhibition  of  fireworks  and 
white  heat.  Attached  to  these  works 
is  an  important  arrangement  of 
Siemens’  gas-generating  furnaces,  in 
which  the  professional  visitor  will  be 
much  interested  ; and  in  the  rolling- 
mill  are  some  very  clever  reversing 
rollers. 

Probably  nothing  gives  the  visitor 
such  a good  idea  of  the  vast  require- 
ments of  a large  rly.,  as  a visit  to 
Crewe ; the  prodigious  capital  that 
is  sunk  there,  the  order  and  regu- 
larity with  which  every  operation 
is  conducted — and  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity with  which  machinery  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  very  small- 
est portion  of  the  details,  are  all 
tilings  to  be  remembered  and  won- 
dered at. 

The  town,  although  containing 


nothing  but  what  is  of  yesterday's 
date,  iH  well  built  and  adapted  for 
its  class  of  residents.  There  are  a 
handsome  ch.,  schools,  baths,  and  all 
the  usual  organisation  of  a place 
built  from  settled  design  and  with 
one  purpose. 

The  country  round  Crewe  is  very 
flat  and  uninteresting,  except  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Crewe 
Hall,  the  scat  of  Lord  Crewe,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  no  great  distanco 
from  the  stat. 

A fine  avenue  leads  to  the  house, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  18GG, 
although  it  has  risen  again  from 
its  ashes,  under  the  hands  of  h'd- 
trard  Barry.  ThcCrewes  were  settled 
here  in  the  beginning  of  the  12tb 
centy.,  but  the  elder  branch  of  the 
family  becoming  extinct,  the  estate 
passed  by  marriage  into  the  succes- 
sive families  ofPraerand  Foulshurst, 
the  latter  an  esquire  of  I/ord  Audley, 
who  was  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry 
at  Poietiers.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
then  became  possessor,  and  it  after- 
wards reverted  to  the  original  owners 
in  the  person  of  Sir  Randulph  Crewe, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  reign  of 
James  I ( 1G25-G).  He,  however,  was 
dismissed  from  his  office  by  Charles  I. 
for  giving  his  opinion  against  the 
legality  of  loans  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament.  After  his  death 
the  male  line  again  failed;  and  the 
Offieys,  who  had  acquired  the  estate 
by  marriage,  and  in  whose  line  it  has 
since  remained,  took  the  name  of 
Crewe.  Sir  Randulph  died  in  1G45, 
aged  87,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ch.-yd.  of  Barthomley  Ch.,  Cheshire. 

The  original  house  was  built  by 
Inigo  Jones,  in  the  time  of  Sir  Ran- 
dulph Crewe,  and  possessed  all  the 
jieculiaritiesof  that  age  and  architect. 
During  the  Civil  War  it  underwent 
some  damage  by  lieing  garrisoned  by 
the  Parliamentary  troops,  but  they 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  Lord  Byron, 
who,  in  his  turn,  was  ejected  and 
compelled  to  return  to  Nautwich. 
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The  restoration  has  been  well  carried 
out  according  to  the  original  desigu, 
from  an  oil-|)ainting  in  Lord  Crewe’s 
possession,  and  it  is  now  again,  as  it 
was  l)efore,  one  of  the  finest  of  our 
Jacobean  or  later  Elizabethan  man- 
sions. It  was  built  circ.  1636,  half 
a century  afte  r Ixmgleat,  than  which 
though  smaller  it  has  a more  English 
feeling.  The  hall  is  of  oak  with  a 
hammerbeam  roof,  and  lighted  by 
stained  glass  ( Clayton  and  Bell)  with 
heraldic  devices  of  the  Crewe  family. 
The  upper  part  of  the  hall  is  marked 
by  the  oriel  and  dais,  and  at  the 
lower  end  is  an  elaborate  screen  of 
carved  oak.  Connected  with  this 
screen  is  the  buttery-hatch,  com- 
municating with  the  offices,  and  it  is 
surmised,  from  openings  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  screen,  that  above  this  pas- 
sage was  the  Minstrels'  Gallery,  com- 
manding the  hall.  The  Carved  Par- 
lour— a very  interesting  room — has 
an  elaborate  wall-framing  with  bas- 
reliefs,  and  a fine  alabaster  chimney- 
piece.  The  picture  gallery  mantel- 
iece  is  decorated  with  marble 
usts  'by  Weekes)  of  Bishop  Crewe 
and  Sir  Randolph  Crewe.  The 
mantelpiece  in  the  drawing-room 
has  a bas-relief  from  the  4 Tempest  ’ 
by  Armstead.  The  library  has 
bas-reliefs  of  scenes  from  English 
noets  and  oak  statuettes  of  Eliza- 
bethan celebrities.  The  whole  of 
the  N.  side  of  the  first  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  the  usual  long  gallery,  a 
charming  room,  well  adapted  for 
reception  or  for  exercise.  The  chapel 
on  the  ground  floor  is  decorated  with 
stained  glass  by  ClayUm  and  Bell , 
and  colouring  by  Crace . The  arch 
at  the  E.  end  is  of  marble  and 
alalmster,  and  the  reredos  is  carved 
with  heads  of  prophets  by  Philip. 
The  architectural  beauty  as  well  as 
convenience  of  the  staircase  at  Crewe 
is  recognised  by  all  architect*.  It  is 
of  highly-worked  and  carved  oak — a 
newel  staircase  built  round  a central 
well-hole.  It  occupies  little  space 
from  wall  to  wall,  being  but  *24  ft 


square,  while  the  height  of  the  story 
is  but  *20  tt.  The  grounds  are  charm- 
ingly laid  out,  and  are  ornamented 
by  a considerable  lake.  They  were 
modernised  some  years  ago  by  the 
elder  Nesfield. 

In  the  village  of  Haslinqtnn  (nearly 
3 m.  on  the  mad  to  Sandbach)  is  the 
moated  site  of  the  old  mansion  of 
the  Vernons,  which  was  a parallelo- 
gram in  shape.  Their  later  resi- 
dence is  now  a farmhouse,  partly  of 
brick  and  partly  of  timlier.  Coppen - 
hall  Ch .,  of  the  date  of  Elizabeth, 
has  its  side  aisles  separated  from  the 
nave  by  wooden  pillars.  In  Omie- 
rod's  time,  “ the  floor  was  the  hare 
clay,  on  which,  for  the  convenience 
of  kneeling,  were  placed  circular 
lumps  of  wood  chained  to  the  seats.'* 

From  Crewe  to  Manchester  the 
country  becomes  a little  more  diver- 
sified, as  soon  as  the  river  Wheelock 
is  crossed,  near 

4 m.  Sandbach  Junc.  (Rte.  21% 
from  whence  the  traveller  can  pro- 
ceed to  North wich,  the  Salt  Districts, 
and  Mid-Cheshire  generally.  The 
little  town  of  Sandbach  (Inn : Wheat- 
sheaf)  (Pop.  14,219)  is  prettily  situ- 
ated on  rather  high  ground,  overlook- 
ing the  Wheelock,  and  on  the  high 
road  between  the  Potteries  and  the  salt 
country.  In  1651  it  was  remarkable 
for  a skirmish  betw«*en  the  townsmen 
and  Lesley’s  horse,  in  their  flight  from 
the  battle*  of  Worcester.  The  attack 
took  place  in  a space  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  ch.,  still  called  the  Scotch 
Commons.  A curious  account  of  this 
affair  was  given  in  the  ‘Mercurius 
Politicus*  (No.  66),  dated  from  New- 
castle-under-Lyne,  Sept.  6 : — 44  They 
so  managed  the  business  that,  when 
the  Scots  offered  to  fire,  they  ran  into 
their  houses  ; and,  as  soon  as  that 
party  was  past  which  had  the  pistols 
and  powder,  they  fell  upon  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops,  and  continued 
pealing  nnd  billing  them,  during  the 
passage  of  all  their  horse.” 

The  Grammar  School,  which  wm 
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erected  in  1849-50,  is  a splendid  1 
building  on  the  Wheelock  Bond, 
with  residence  for  the  master,  and 
nn  endowment  of  200Z.  per  annum. 
The  scholars  also  pay  a capitation 
fee  of  10s.  per  quarter  each. 

The  church  is  a fine  old  building 
with  a tower,  nave,  chancel,  side 
aisles,  and  2 chapels  ; one  of  which 
belongs  to  the  manor  of  Wheelock, 
and  the  other  to  Bradwall  Hall. 
The  nave  is  somewhat  narrow  in 
proportion  to  its  height,  and  has  a 
fine  carved  oak  roof,  dated  1661. 
The  font  1667)  is  ornamented  with 
acanthus-leaves,  and  has  the  follow- 
ing Greek  inscription,  which  may  be 
read  both  ways  : — 

NI*ON  ANOMHMA  MH  MONAN  0*1  N 

In  the  interior  are  monuments  to 
the  family  of  Powys  of  Wheelock. 

The  old  Hall  now  an  inn,  is  a 
large  timber-and-plaster  building, 
with  bay  windows.  It  was  built  in 
the  15th  centy.,  restored  in  1656. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Crewe  family. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  town, 
however,  is  in  its  two  Crosses,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  early  Saxon  date,  and 
the  equals  of  which,  for  size  and 
beauty  of  sculpture,  are  only  to 
be  found  in  Ireland  or  Scotland. 
They  are  in  the  market-place,  on  a 
platform  of  2 slabs,  at  each  angle 
of  which  are  stone  posts,  with 
carvings  of  rude  figures.  On  the  E. 
side  of  the  Great  Cross  is  (1)  a circle 
containing  3 figures,  to  one  of  which 
the  others  appear  to  be  paying  obei- 
sance. Above  this  (2)  are  3 other 
figures,  the  centre  one  carrying  an 
infant;  on  1.  is  a figure  with  a palm- 
branch,  and  a dove  over  its  head  ; on 
rt.  is  a figure  with  a book  in  its  hand. 
Above  again  (3)  is  our  Saviour  in  a 
manger,  and  an  angel  hovering  over 
him.  The  lower  part  of  the  W.  side 
is  filled  with  ( 1 ; dragons  with  curi- 
ously interlaced  wings.  To  this 
succeeds  ( 2 > a mutilated  winged 
figure,  und  above  (3)  u winged  and 


sitting  figure,  supposed  to  denote  the 
appearance  of  Gubricl  to  Zacharias. 
(4  The  Saviour  bearing  the  Cross. 
(5)  The  Saviour  drawn  by  a figure 
holding  a rope.  The  S.  sido  is  prin- 
cipally ornamented  with  foliage.  The 
N.  side  had  apparently  11  figures, 
supposed  to  be  Apostles;  one,  a fish 
with  cloven  tongue,  is  supposed  to  bo 
the  Spirit. 

The  smaller  cross  is  ornamented  in 
a similar  manner. 

From  the  frequency  of  the  represen- 
tation of  our  Saviour,  a tradition 
exists  that  tho  crosses  were  erected  to 
commemorate  the  return  of  Penda 
from  Northumberland,  on  his  mis- 
sionary errand  through  the  country. 
Previous  to  their  final  re-erection 
here,  through  tho  instrumentality 
of  Mr.  Ormerod,  the  historian  of 
Cheshire,  they  had  undergone  great 
mutations — having  been  successively 
moved  by  Sir  John  Crewe  to  Utkin- 
ton,  afterwards  to  Tarporley,  and 
then  to  Oulton  Park. 

A little  to  the  S.  of  the  town  is 
Abbeyfidd , the  seat  of  E.  Ashton, 
Esq.,  and  property  of  It.  Heath, 
Esq.,  M.P. ; and  beyond  it  is  the 
village  of  Wheelock , where  there  are 
saltworks.  The  old  residence  of  the 
Bradwall  family  is  supposed  to  have 
occupied  a moated  spot  between  the 
town  and  the  stat.  Rather  more 
than  a mile  S.W.  of  Sandbach  is  tho 
ecclesiastical  district  of  El  worth,  with 
a pretty  little  Anglo-Gothic  ch.,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter.  Sandbach  Stat. 
is  situated  here,  and  a large  village 
has  grown  up  round  it.  About  a 
mile  N.E.  of  Sandbach  is  St.  John’s 
Ch.,  Sandl>ach  Heath,  a very  hand- 
some E.  E.  building,  consisting  of 
nave,  chancel,  transepts,  and  tower, 
surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire. 
It  was  built  in  1860-1,  and  was 
looked  u|>on  by  the  late  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  us  his  chcf-d’couvre. 

At  Hassall,  1 £ m.  S.E  of  Wheelock, 
is  the  old  moated  residence  of  the 
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1 1 assn  11  family,  Boated  here  in  the ' 
14th  and  15th  cents.  Betchton  Halt , 
between  Sandhach  and  Harecastle, 
is  also  a timber-and-plaster  farm- 
house. 

Rly.  to  Crewe.  4 m. : Stockport,  21 ; 
Middlewich,  5 ; North  wich,  11  m. 

Distances.  — Nantwich,  9}  m. ; 
Congleton,  7}  m. 

IiCaving  Sandhach  Stat.,  the  rly. 
passes  (rt.")  Bradtcall  Hall  ((4.  W. 
Latham,  Esq.),  to  8 m.  Church 
Hulme,  or  more  generally 

Holmes  Chapel  Stat..  a village  on 
L,  prettily  placed  near  the  banks 
of  the  Dane.  The  ch.  has  a tower, 
nave,  chancel,  side  aisles,  and  private 
chapels.  The  arches  that  separate 
the  nave  and  aisles  rest  on  wooden 
pillars.  The  N.  aisle  contains  a frag- 
ment of  shrine- work. 

Several  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood show  traces  of  antiquity.  Cot- 
ton Hall , 1 m.  1.  on  road  to  Middle- 
wich, is  an  old  timber-and-plaster 
building,  now  a farmhouse.  Twemlow 
HaU  (Mrs.  Humble)  to  the  N.,  the 
old  seat  of  the  Booths,  is  an  old 
gnbled  house,  with  a moat ; 1$  m.  fur- 
ther N.,  between  Holmes  Chapel  and 
Chelford,  is  Rlarkden  Hall , a half- 
timbered  gabled  house,  the  residence 
of  the  Kinseys,  containing  some  inte- 
resting family  portraits.  Cranage, 

1 } m.  N.W.,  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Dane,  which  was  formerly  crossed 
by  a bridge  built  by  Sir  John  Ned- 
ham,  a judge  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  Cranage  Hall  is  the  residence 
of  Rev.  J.  R.  Armitstead ; as  is 
also  the  Hermitage.  Brereton,  Swe- 
tcnham,  Davenport,  and  Somerford 
Halls  are  all  on  the  line  of  the  road 
to  Congleton  (Rte.  21). 

The  rly.  now  crosses  the  Dane  at 
a considerable  height,  passes  rt. 
Tir*  mb  nr  Hall,  and  further  on , Jod- 
veil  Hall  (L.  Reiss,  Esq.);  1.  Black - 
d’  n lldll:  rt.  Withiwjton  Hall  J. 
Baakcrvyle  Glegg,  Esq.),  and  Astle 
Hall  (G.  Dixon,  Esq.). 

13}  m.  Chelford  StaL  Wilhington 


' Hall,  2 m.  to  the  S.,  is  approached 
by  a fine  avenue  of  timber,  and  the 
park  is  otherwise  charmingly  wooded. 
The  old  Hall  has  been  superseded  by 
the  present  mansion,  the  family  of 
Baskervyle  having  been  settled  here 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and 
taken  the  additional  name  of  Glegg. 
on  succeeding  by  marriage  to  the 
estates  of  that  family  in  Gayton-in- 
Wirral. 

2 in.  E.  of  Chelford,  on  the  Maccles- 
field road,  is  Capesthome , the  l>eau- 
tiful  seat  of  W.  B.  Davenport,  Esq., 
M P.,a  younger  branch  of  the  families 
of  the  same  name  seated  at  B ram- 
hall,  and  in  Staffordshire.  Daven- 
port Hall  (Rte.  21)  is  their  original 
residence,  Capesthome  not  having 
come  to  them  until  1748,  when  it 
was  acquired  in  marriage  with  an 
heiress  of  John  de  Ward,  in  whose 
family  it  had  been  since  Edward 
Ill/s  reign.  Sir  Humfrey  Daven- 
port was  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Charles  I.’s  time.  One  of 
the  honours  pertaining  to  the  Daven- 
ports was  the  hereditary  possession 
of  the  ottico  of  Magisterial  Seijeanta 
of  the  Hundred  of  Macclesfield,  it 
being  their  duty  to  perambulate  the 
forests  of  Macclesfield,  Leek,  and  the 
Peak,  and  clear  them  of  banditti. 
44  There  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Capesthome  family  a long  roll, 
containing  the  names  of  the  master 
robbers  who  were  taken  and  be- 
headed during  the  tenures  of  Vivian, 
Roger,  and  Thomas  Dc  Davenport, 
and  also  of  their  companions,  as  well 
as  of  the  fees  paid  to  them  in  right 
of  their  seijeantcy.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  fee  for  a master  robber 
was  2 shillings  and  1 salmon,  and 
for  his  companions  12  pence  each.’' 
— Ormerod. 

Capesthome  Hall  narrowly  es- 
caped the  same  fate  as  Crewe,  the 
central  tower  having  been  gutted  by 
tire  in  1 SGI . 

The  tcrraco  and  the  conservatory 
are  both  particularly  striking,  the 
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latter  having  been  built  from  the 
designs  of  the  la  to  Sir  J.  Paxton.  It 
contains  some  remarkable  golden- 
haired  acacias.  The  well-timbered 
grounds,  through  which  the  road 
from  Stockport  to  Congleton  runs, 
arc  ornamented  with  a tine  sheet  of 
water  called  Reedxmcrc,  forming  a 
floating  island  about  1}  acre  in  size, 
which,  in  strong  winds,  is  blown 
about  here  and  there.  Asvidium 
Thelypteris  is  found  on  Reeasmere. 
A country  legend  accounts  for  the 
floating  island  by  a story,  that  a cer- 
tain knight  was  jealous  of  his  lady- 
love, and  vowed  not  to  look  upon  her 
face  until  the  island  moved  on  the 
face  of  the  mere.  But  he  fell  sick 
and  was  nigh  to  death,  when  lie  was 
nursed  back  to  health  by  the  lady,  to 
reward  whose  constancy  a tremen- 
dous hurricane  tore  the  island  up  by 
the  roots. 

To  the  N.  of  Capesthorne,  separated 
by  the  high  road  between  Knutsford 
and  Macclesfield,  is  Alderley  Park , 
the  seat  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
The  history  of  the  family  of  Stanley, 
as  represented  by  the  houses  of 
Derby  and  Stanley  of  Alderley,  is 
closely  identified  in  many  points  with 
the  history  of  England,  although  the 
creation  of  this  particular  peerage  is 
modern,  dating  only  from  1839,  when 
Sir  John  Stanley  was  made  Lord 
* Stanley  of  Alderley.  Alderley  estate 
appears  to  have  come  into  this  branch 
of  the  family  in  1420.  by  marriage, 
and*  though  it  became  forfeited  to 
the  Crown,  was  purchased  again  by 
the  first  baronet  in  the  17th  centy. 
The  park  (not  open  to  visitors)  has 
some  magnificent  beech -trees,  and, 
like  most  Cheshire  parks,  has  a large 
lake,  known  as  Radnor  Mere.  The 
gardens  are  noted  for  their  mulberry- 
trees.  This  picturesque  district  is 
quite  a nest  of  pleasant  residences; 
for,  in  addition  to  Alderley  and 
Capesthorne,  there  is  Birtles  JIall 
(J.  Hibbert,  Esq.),  closely  adjoin- 
ing Alderley;  Henhury  Hall  (Mrs. 
Marsland),  and,  a little  further  S., 


Thomcycroft  Hall  ' Rev.  J.  Thomcy- 
croft).  The  visitor  cannot  have  a 
prettier  walk  than  from  Chclford  to 
Capesthorne,  — crossing  the  high 
road  to  Birth's  Hall  and  ivy-covered 
ch.  ; and  then  to  Alderley  Stat., 
passing  along  the  southern  side  of 
Alderley  Edge. 

10  J m.  Alderley  St  at.  (Hotel: 
Queen's;  fair,  posting  good).  The 
ch.  (restored  in  1855,  contains  a fine 
monument  of  Cam  stone  by  West- 
macott  to  the  first  Lord  Stanley 
of  Alderley,  and  to  Dr.  Stanley, 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  proximity 
of  this  charming  neighbourhood  to 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Stock- 
port  and  Manchester  has  made  it  not 
oidy  a favourite  locality  for  a day’s 
“ outing,”  but  also  for  residential 
purposes  ; and  a number  of  handsome 
villas  have  been  erected  near  the 
station  of  late  years.  The  great  at- 
traction of  the  place  is  Alderley  Edgey 
“ a steep  and  beautifully  curving 
cliff,  of  great  elevation  (G50  ft. ),  ami 
some  2 miles  in  length  (reckoning  to 
the  out-of-sight  portion  that  overlooks 
Bollington),  with  here  and  there  great 
slants  of  green,  rough,  and  projecting 
rocks,  and  innumerable  fir-trees, 
glorious  oaks  and  bushes,  with  paths 
traversing  the  whole,  and  introducing 
us  to  deep  and  sequestered  glades 
that  in  autumn  are  covered  with 
ferns.” — L.  Grindon.  The  woods  at 
Alderley  Edge  are  thrown  open 
every  Monday  and  Saturday ; there 
is  in  them,  at  the  foot  of  a rock, 
a dropping  well,  called  the  “ Holy 
Well. 

From  its  somewhat  isolated  posi- 
tion, the  views  over  the  great  Cheshire 
plain  are  exceedingly  fine,  embracing 
on  the  N.  the  downs  of  Bowdon,  the 
woods  of  Dunham,  the  chimneys  of 
Stockport,  and  the  hills  that  bonier 
the  valley  of  the  Goyt.  On  the 
E.  is  Macclesfield,  and  the  woods  of 
Lyme,  backed  up  by  the  blue  ranges 

of  I h rbyahiie.  To  the  8.  1 1 Mow 

Cop  and  the  salt  country,  and  west- 
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ward  are  Bucklow  Hill,  Delamere 
Forest,  Beeston  Rock  and  Castle.  and 
the  bold  escarpment  of  Frodsham, 
while  the  foreground  is  beautifully 
filled  in  with  church,  hill,  and  ham- 
let— a true  picture  of  English  coun- 
try scenery.  The  prettiest  way  to 
the  top  of  the  Beacon  (which  was 
erected  in  1799,  for  the  purposes  of 
signalling  in  case  of  foreign  invasion) 
is  to  take  the  Congleton  road  for  a 
short  distance,  and  turn  up  by  a lane 
to  the  1„  emerging  on  the  Edge  near 
the  44  Wizard”  Inn , a small  roadside 
hostelry  on  the  Macclesfield  road.  It 
owes  its  name  to  a country  legend 
that  a farmer,  riding  to  Macclesfield 
to  sell  his  horse,  was  compelled  by  a 
wizard,  who  lived  on  the  Edge,  to 
bring  it  back  and  stall  it  with  a 
number  of  others  in  the  interior  of 
the  hill. 

Alderley  Edge  is,  however,  econo- 
mically valuable  as  well  as  pictu- 
resque— for,  situated  in  the  angle 
between  the  Macclesfield  road  and 
the  lane  just  mentioned  are  Copper 
Mine*,  w’hich  by  an  improved  process 
of  extraction  have  been  made  pro- 
ductive, although  they  had  previously 
lain  idle  and  unremunerative.  The 
mines,  which  have  been  worked  for 
a considerable  distance  into  the  in- 
terior, are  situated  geologically  in 
the  I>ower  Keuper  Sandstones  of  the 
New  Red  or  Triassic  formation.  A 
section  shows  as  follows : — 

Red  marl 

WnteTAtone*  I Ixiwer  Keuper 

I ones  > rand»tones, 

Copper-bearing  sandstones  I 6uu  feet. 
Conglomerate 

Upper  Red  and  mottled  sandstones. . .Bun ter. 

The  process  by  which  the  ore  is 
extracted  is  to  reduce  it  to  powder, 
then  treat  it  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  precipitate  it  with  scrap  iron.  In 
186<>  these  mines  yielded  15,040  tons 
of  ore,  producing  189  tons  of  fine 
copper.  Cobalt  is  also  found  here. 
The  botanist  ns  well  as  the  geologist 
will  find  work  to  do  on  the  Edge. 
8chi$Lo*tega  pennata  grows  close  to 


a waterfall  in  the  woods  below  the 
Wizard,  and  Orthodontium  graoile, 
a very  rare  fern,  near  the  Holywell 
rock. — L.  Grindon.  The  visitor  from 
Manchester  cun  vary  his  walk  by 
proceeding  to  Prestbury  Stat.  (Rte. 
14)  and  returning  by  the  Maccles- 
field line. 

18}  m.  Wdmslow  St  at.  A pretty 
village  on  the  1.  of  the  rly.,  which 
crosses  the  Bollin  on  a lofty  viaduct. 
Wilmdow  Ch.  is  interesting,  and 
contains  portions  of  the  date  of  the 
12th  centy.  The  pedestrian  may  en- 
joy a pleasant  walk  of  5$  miles  from 
Wilmsiow  to  Mabberley  Stat.  (Rte. 
20 ) over  Lindtno  Common , the 
southern  side  of  which  is  marked  by 
a row  of  29  lime-trees.  Lycopodium 
inundatum  grows  here;  ana  lower 
down  the  river,  at  Cotterill  Clough, 
Hordeum  sylvaticum  and  Daphne 
laureota. 

20  m.  Ilandforth  Stat.  This  is 
another  favourite  Cheshire  rendez- 
vous for  holiday-makers,  the  attrac- 
tions to  whom  are  the  walk  to  and  the 
grounds  of  Norcliffe  Hall , 2}  m.  to 
the  1.  (H.  R.  Gregg.  Esq.),  which  are 
not  only  beautifully  laid  out,  but 
are  exceedingly  well  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bollin,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  little  river  Dean. 
There  is  a neat  country  Inn  (the  Old 
Ship)  at  Styal , U m.  from  llaud- 
forth. 

22}  m.  Cheadle  Hulme  Juno,  with 
the  Macclesfield  and  Congleton  line, 
the  direct  route  between  Manchester 
and  the  Potteries.  From  hence  it 
is  nearly  1 in.  on  rt.  to  BramhaH, 
till  very  recently  the  ancient  and  in- 
teresting seat  of  Col.  Davenport,  the 
head  of  the  Davenport  family,  the 
younger  branch  of  which  is  seated  at 
Capesthome  p 94  . It  is  more  con- 
veniently visited  from  BramhaH  Stat. 
Rte.  14),  although  there  is  a charm- 
ing walk  to  it  from  Clieodle  by  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Bramhnll 
brook  from  I^ady  Bridge,  a little 
beyond  the  station. 
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The  traveller  soon  begins  to  per- 
ceive that  ho  is  leaving  the  more 
sequestered  and  country  districts  of 
Cheshire,  and  approaching  those  of 
the  manufactures.  On  rt.  the  main 
line  is  joined  by  the  Whaley  Bridge 
and  Buxton  branch  (Rte.  15  , and  a 
short  tunnel  is  traversed  to 

25  m.  Stockport  Jvno.  (Rte.  18), 
the  centre  of  a network  of  railways 
which  radiate  to  Crewe,  Macclesfield, 
Buxton,  Manchester,  and  Ashton- 
under-Lyne.  At  a lower  level  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire line  from  Godley  June,  passes 
through  the  town  en  route  for  Lymm, 
Warrington,  and  Liverpool.  Stock- 
}x>rt  (Pop.  97.6S6)  (Hotels:  George, 
nearest  the  station,  a homely  com- 
mercial inn ; Buckley  Arms)  is  so 
beautifully  situated  on  the  steep 
banks  of  the  Mersey  that  not  all  the 
dirt  of  a large  and  populous  manu- 
facturing town,  or  the  smoke  that  is 
so  continuously  poured  out  from  the 
tall  factory  chimneys,  can  entirely 
S|>oil  it.  The  Mersey  here  divides 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  apropos  of 
which  Drayton,  in  speaking  of  Che- 
shire, calls  the  latter — 

" Thy  natural  sister  shee — and  linkt  unto 
thee  so 

That  Lancashire  along  with  Cheshire  still 
doth  goe.” 

The  Mersey,  which  not  many  miles 
further  bears  on  her  bosom  half  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  is  here  but  a 
narrow  stream,  although  flowing  in 
many  places  with  considerable  force. 
It  is  really  the  result  of  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  Goyt  and  Tame, 
which  unite  their  waters  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  town. 

The  deep  ravine  through  which 
the  river  flows  has  necessitated  the 
crossing  of  the  railway  to  Manchester 
by  an  extraordinary  lofty  Viaduct , the 
view  from  which  over  the  tiers  of 
streets  rising  one  above  the  other  is 
exceedingly  curious.  It  is  108  ft.  in 
height.  1780  in  length,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  22  semicircular  arches,  each 

[Shropshire  dc  Cheshire .] 


of  03  ft.  span.  In  addition  to  this 
monster  bridge,  the  Mersey  is  crossed 
by  three  others,  and  the  Tame  by  one. 
The  old  bridge  over  the  former  lias  a 
flue  span  of  one  arch,  but  it  has  boon 
considerably  surpassed  by  the  Wel- 
lington Bridge,  which  1ms  11  arches. 

Few  towns  can  show  a more  ancient 
pedigree  than  Stockport,  it  having 
oeen  a centrnl  point  on  the  Roman 
road  leading  from  Manchester  Man- 
cunium)  to  Buxton  I'Aquis).  It  is 
said  to  have  possessed  a Norman 
castle,  defended  by  Geoffrey  de  Con- 
stantine against  Henry  II.,  but  it  is 
singular  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  Stockport  in  Domesday.  This 
castle  afterwards  l>ecame  tin;  property 
of  the  Despensers,  and  was  held  by 
the  family  of  Stockport,  or  Stokeport, 
under  them. 

The  Parliamentary  troops  held 
their  quarters  here  for  a time  in 
1645,  and  a century  later  it  was 
visited  by  Prince  Charles’s  army 
during  its  Derby  campaign.  An 
old  custom  which  was  in  vogue  here 
to  a later  date  than  usual  was  the 
cuoking->tool,  which  was  also  in  u»e 
at  Chester  as  a punishment  for  bad 
brewers.  The  term  cucking-stool  is 
sometimes  used  interchangeably  for 
ducking-stool , the  resemblance  of  the 
names  having  apparently  led  to  an 
idea  that  they  meant  the  same  thing. 
These  stools  were  extensively  used 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and 
were  a piece  of  machinery  for  drop- 
ping scolds , or  raseedly  bretcers , into 
muddy  or  foul  water;  hence,  ac- 
cording to  some,  cucking-stool  is,  i.q. 
“ choking-stool” 

The  church,  rebuilt  in  1817,  stands 
on  the  very  highest  p»rt  of  the 
town,  and  is  approached  on  all 
sides,  as  is  the  mark*  t-place,  bv  Very 
steep  streets.  It  has  a tine  and  pro- 
minent tower  of  red  sandstone  Run- 
corn stone ) with  pinnacles  and  pierced 
battlements,  nave  with  side  aisles 
and  chancel,  and  a beautiful  !)<*<•. 
E.  window.  The  interior  contains 
a piscina  and  3 priests’  stalls  under 
H 
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c inquefoil  arches.  Within  the  pillars 
supporting  the  stalls  is  the  figure  of 
It.  De  Vernon,  Hector  of  Stockport 
in  1334.  habited  in  his  ecclesiastical 
robes.  There  is  also  a monument 
to  Sir  G.  Warren  of  Poynton,  by 
Westmacott.  The  precincts  of  the 
old  rectory  were  invested  with  a 
peculiar  court  of  jurisdiction  held  by 
the  rectors. 

The  Market-plare  forms  a covered 
area  of  considerable  dimensions,  and 
on  a market  or  fair  clay  the  visitor 
will  see  much  character  to  interest 
and  amuse  him. 

In  Underbank,  which  was  the  line 
of  a Roman  road  to  Buxton,  is  an  old 
timbered  house , now  used  as  a bank, 
but  supposed  originally  to  have  beeu 
the  town  residence  of  the  Ardernes 
of  Harden.  The  Free  School  was 
founded,  in  1487,  by  the  will  of  Sir 
Edmund  Shae,  or  Shaw,  brother  of 
the  Dr.  Shaw,  a native  of  Stockport, 
who  preached  at  Paul’s  Cross  re- 
specting the  illegitimacy  of  Edward 
IV.’s  children. 

Stockport  contains  a fair  share  of 
good  modem  buildings,  amongst  the 
most  ambitious  of  which  are  the 
Commercial  School  and  the  Teviot- 
date  Stat.  of  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
ti  Id,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  (Rte. 
18,.  The  Vernon  Park , given  by 
Lord  Vernon,  commands  l>cautiful 
views  over  the  Goyt  and  Woodbank 
(H.  Marsland,  F*sq.).  As  may  be  seen 
at  a glance,  nearly  all  the  popu- 
lation is  employed  either  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  cotton  trade, 
and  many  of  the  factories  are  of 
very  large  size,  such  as  Howard’s 
Portwood  mills,  Marsland*,  Side- 
Imttom’s,  &c„  but  as  the  tourist  will 
find  the  most  imfiortant  factories 
situated  in  Lancashire,  it  is  needless 
to  describe  them  minutely  here.  The 
Jteddish  mills,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Houldswortli  and  Co.,  half-way  be- 
tween Stockport  and  Manchester, 
are  probably  the  most  complete  In 
England,  and  if  the  traveller  can 
get  an  order  to  visit  them,  he  will  sec 


the  whole  of  the  process  on  a very 
large  scale.  The  early  importance 
of  Stockport  commenced  with  the 
winding  and  throwing  of  silk;  and 
it  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
place  after  Derby,  where  silk  mills 
were  erected  on  the  Italian  principle. 

lily*,  to  Manchester.  6 m. ; Crewe, 
25;  Cheadle,  2;  Altrincham,  9J ; 
Lymm,  15 J ; Warrington,  21 ; Whaley 
Bridge,  17 ; Buxton,  2G ; Maccles- 
field, 12;  Ash  ton-under- Lyne,  7$  ; 
Hyde,  5 m. 

Distances. — Marple,  4J  m. ; B ram- 
hall,  2£  m. ; Homily,  3 m. 


ROUTE  14. 

FROM  CREWE  TO  STOCKPORT,  BT 
HARECASTLE,  CONGLETON,  ANI) 
MACCLESFIELD. 

This  route  bikes  the  traveller 
through  the  most  picturesque  portion 
of  Cheshire,  via  the  North  Stafford- 
shire Rly.  Quitting  Crewe,  it  turns 
sharp  to  the  1.,  and  skirts  the  grouuds 
of  Creice  IlaU  (Rte.  13),  of  which  a 
passing  -glimpse  ^the  ouly  oue)  is 
thus  obtained. 

4}  m.  Itadicay  Green  Stat.  1}  m. 
rt  is  liarthomtey  Ch .,  with  nave, 
aisles,  chancel,  and  tower.  The 
door  of  the  chancel  is  semicirculnr- 
headed  with  Norm. zigzag  mouldings. 
In  the  ch.  is  a monumcntul  slab 
to  an  ecclesiastic,  prol»ably  Robert 
Fulleshurst,  rector  in  1475;  also  a 
mon.  to  Sir  Robert  Fulleshurst. 
with  figures  of  nrmod  men,  and 
females  under  Gothic  niches.  Sir 
Robert  was  one  of  1/ml  Audley’s 
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squires  at  the  buttle  of  Poictiere. 
In  this  ch.  was  buried  Sir  Randolph 
Crewo,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  tho 
King’s  Bench,  1025-6.  During  the 
Civil  War,  Barthomley  Ch.  was  tho 
scene  of  a very  disgraceful  massacre, 
committed  by  the  Royalists  on  20  of 
the  inhabitants  who  tied  hither  for 
shelter. 

6J  ni.  Almger  Stat .,  beyond  which 
on  1.  is  Lairton  Ch.,  which  has  a 
semicircular  doorway  on  the  8.  side, 
with  early  Norman  moulding;  close 
to  it  is  the  Hall  (J.  Lawton,  Ksq.). 
On  rt.  is  Lirdey  Wood  (Mrs.  Marsh- 
Caldwell),  commanding  a charming 
view  of  the  Welsh  mountains.  To 
the  S.  of  this  is  Talk-o' -Hi -Hill,  a 
well-known  mining  locality,  and 
from  this  place  to  Silverdale  and 
Newcastle  - under  - Lyme  the  whole 
district  is  full  of  collieries  and  iron- 
works. 

9 m.  II  a recastle  Junc.,  from 
whence  the  Macclesfield  and  the 
Potteries  lines  diverge,  almost  at 
the  boundary  of  Stalford shire  and 
Cheshire.  The  traveller,  if  he  has 
perforce  to  wait  for  a train  at  Hare- 
castle,  can  pleasantly  pass  the  time 
by  inspecting  the  canal  works  at  the 
tunnel,  which  in  its  day  was  con- 
sidered the  chef -dP oeuvre  of  Brindley, 
the  great  Stafford  shire  engineer. 
The  Graiul  Trunk  Canal , which  con- 
nects the  Trent  and  the  Mersey,  and 
in  fact  is  the  great  waterway  for  all 
the  English  Midland  Counties,  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  ever  executed,  and  had 
an  astonishing  effi  ct  in  civilising  the 
rough  manners  of  the  Pottery  folks, 
and  in  opening  up  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  “ The  liare- 
castle  tunnel,  which  is  2880  yards 
long,  was  constructed  only  9 ft  wide 
and  12  ft.  high.  The  most  extensive 
ridge  of  <*ountry  to  be  penetrated  was 
at  Harecastle,  involving  by  far  the 
most  difficult  works  in  the  whole 
undertaking.  This  ridge  is  but  a 
continuation  of  the  high  ground 


forming  the  backbone  of  England. 
The  Hat  country  of  Cheshire,  which 
looks  almost  as  level  as  a bowling- 
green  when  viewed  from  the  high 
ground  mar  New  Chapel,  seems  to 
form  a deep  bay  in  the  land,  its  in- 
nermost point  being  immediately 
under  the  village  of  Harccastle. 
That  Brindley  was  correct  in  de- 
termining to  form  his  tunnel  at  this 
point  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
the  survey  of  Telford,  who  there  con- 
structed his  parallel  tunnel  for  the 
same  canal,  and  still  more  recently  by 
the  engineers  of  the  North  Stafford- 
shire Ply.,  who  have  also  formed 
their  railway  tunnel  nearly  parallel 
with  the  line  of  both  canals.”— 
Smiles.  So  great  did  the  traffic 
become  on  the  canal  that  there  was 
one  perpetual  block  at  this  tunnel, 
which  from  its  low  and  narrow  Biz*; 
could  only  be  traversed  by  the  la- 
borious process  of  “legging,”  viz.  by 
the  propulsion  of  the  boatmen’s  legs 
against  the  roof  of  the  tunnel ; and 
as  bargees  were  then,  as  now,  not  of 
the  most  patient  or  refined  habits, 
terrible  rows  took  place.  It  was  de- 
termined,  therefore,  to  make  another 
tunnel,  which  Telford  did,  of  a si/.-- 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  horses  U) 
work  the  traffic.  The  scene  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel,  with  Kidsgrov** 
ch.  at  the  back,  is  exceedingly  wild 
and  picturesque;  in  fact  the  whoh* 
of  this  part  of  the  district  is  old  world 
and  quaint,  and  must  have  born 
charming  before  the  establishment  of 
iron-works  and  collieries.  Close  to 
the  ch.  is  Clough  Hall  (Mrs.  Kiu- 
nersley;. 

The  Rly.  to  Macclesfield  keeps 
due  N.  to  11  m.  Mow  Cop  Stat.  Im- 
mediately on  rt.  is  the  long  narrow 
ridge  known  as  Mow  Cop,  or  Mole 
Cop  'Moel  Coppe),  which  rin-s  to  tho 
height  of  1100  ft.,  and  commands  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  view  over 
the  plains  of  Cheshire  and  the  high 
grounds  of  North  Stafford.  Tl  e 
boundary  between  the  two  counties 
ll  2 
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is  carried  nlong  its  summit,  which  | 
lovirdi  tiie  N.  is  called  Cbn gtsfon 
Kdge,  Geologically  it  consists  of 
millstone  grit.  nml  farm*  a sort  of 
•pur  thrown  out  from  the  gnat 
central  back  I wine  of  Knglnnd.  The 
beds  un*  extensively  quarried,  the 
stone  being  of  a pretty  streaked  up* ; 
piiranco  nml  very  durable.  Kotwrcn 
Conpleton  Kdge  and  the  town  is 
CofojtrUm  Mt ms.  where  the  botanist 
will  tltitl  l'Hularia  gloftuli/rm.  An 
excursion  from  Mow  Gop  Stnt.  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  nml  nft*  rwnr-ls  to 
Congleton,  visiting  the  old  halls  and 
church***  in  the  neighborhood,  will 
give  employment  for  a long  sum- 
mer’s day— *fur  this  out-of-the-way  1 
comer  of  t’hcshire  is  singularly  full  . 
of  Interest  to  the  antiquary. 

A little  to  the  1.,  and  between  the 
Stnt.  and  Church  Ijtwton  is  the  vil- 
lage of  (hhi-ttode.  formerly  eclebmti*d 
**  for  its  wood,  its  nrri**  for  hawks,  and 
its  d^r  enclosures.”  /fade /fa//  Han- 
dle Wilbruham.  Ksn.  has  be«*n  the 
*-*it  of  the  Wilhrnham  family  for 
many  generations. 

Nearer  to  the  stnt.  are  the  Halls  of 
Grr>tt  M >rrtnn  Hi.  H.  Ackers,  Ksq.  , 
and  I.ittle  Morrtan 

Grmt  Moreion  Halt  was  the  seat 
of  the  family  of  that  name,  which 
terminated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
with  an  heiress  who  marri«d  into  the 
Norfolk  family  of  lb  Hot.  Lyaons 
sfw  iks  of  it  as  a tine  timler-and- 
plastcr  building,  with  gables,  of  the 
«*arly  part  of  the  17th  centy.  An 
o|«|  cma,  like  the  one  at  I.ymm.  stood 
In  front  of  the  house,  but  the  former 
w*«s  remove*!  in  1H0G,  and  the  lions** 
has  been  modernised  and  adorned 
with  a central  tower. 

/.•7/fa  .1 fnrrinn,  mfnhH*nly  known  j 
as  tlie  Old  llsll.  has  always  fa**  n 
in  pr jofi  of  tl  • Mon-ton  family 
from  a very  early  elate,  ami  is  even 
now  one  of  the  finest  sperimens  of  ( 
the  old-fashion* *1  ( ’brain re  timbered  ; 
hall  in  anktHt,  tfa*ugh  only  three 
•idm  are  remaining.  It  is  •urTotimled  i 
by  a neat,  and  a p prime  bed  by  a 


bridge  on  the  S.  side,  entering  the 
court  by  u fine  obi  gateway.  above 
which  am  ah'opi tig-rooms,  and  at  the 
top  a very  curious  gallery,  tin  ft,  by 
12  CL  Its  sides  am  fanmxl  of  bay 
windows,  and  the  roof  is  of  oak, 
of  squnre  compartments  filled  with 
'|uatrcfoil*.  Oa  r the  W.  window 
is  a figure  of  Fortune  resting  under  a 
wheel,  with  the  motto  “ Qui  mndo 
MHindit  onrnict  stitini,”  and  at  the 
K.  end  is  one  with  a glnfa*.  entitled 
*•  The  Sp**nrc  of  H stinv,  whose  rule 
is  knowhslge.”  The  dining-hall  con- 
tains. over  the  mantelpiece,  the  anna 
of  Klizafa'th,  upm  which  is  founded 
a story  that  she  once  paid  M *reton  a 
visit  hut  there  is  no  authority  for 
this.  Over  the  upper  windows  aro 
the  mottos: — 

God  i*  Ai.  nr  Ai.  Tieso 
ThU  window-  whln-m*!**  brWtllwun  Morctoa 

In  i Ik*  Ymrr  of  ourr  famb*  mdux 
Kicturd  l>«Ur,Carp''t)rr,  ms*!**  ibis  window  by 

th  Qncf  el  Mi 

The  windows  also  contain  the  arm* 
of  B r«- reton  ami  More  ton  The  K. 
side,  which  is  the  oldest  contains 
the  chapel,  which  is  divided  by  n 
screen  into  two  part*.  of  which  the 
mite-chapel  is  the  largest.  Its  whole 
length  is  only  .’to  ft.,  and  the  ceding 
is  very  low.  At  tile  E.  it  is  light*d 
by  a fainted  window,  and  black- 
letter  texts  adorn  the  walls.  On 
one  of  the  window  panes  was  for- 
merly cut  the  following  verse:— 

•*  ilrn  esn  tio**  nmer  knows  wmnvm  » mytxfts 

bjr  Info 

Tbsn  by  b**r  »hsd*l*»w  judg*-  what  clolbn 

i)k  •rinn," 

The  Old  Hall  is  well  worth  a visit, 
though  it  is  md  to  M*c  so  noble 
an  old  majndon  so  neglcctc*!.  The 
working  folks  who  orctipy  it  are 
obliging,  but  incapable  of  acting  ss 
custodians  or  cieernnes. 

•*  Within  till  moat,  at  the  N.W. 
angle,  is  a circular  mound,  which 
|>mbably  once  supported  a tower  of 
the  earlier  mansion— which,  from 
this  circumstance,  we  should  infer 
was  pfidovbly  fortified — and  at  the 
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S.E.  angle  is  another  circular  mouml 
of  much  larger  dimensions,  situated 
outside  the  present  moat,  but  ap- 
parently included  originally  within 
trenches  communicating  with  it.’* — 
Ormerod. 

The  neighbouring  manor  of  ltode 
was  formerly  divided  between  the 
family  of  that  name  and  the  More  tons, 
which  often  gave  rise  to  differences 
us  to  precedency  and  other  matters 
between  the  two  houses.  An  arbi- 
tration made  by  William  Brereton, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  pro- 
vided for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes  by  arranging  that  “ which- 
ever of  the  said  gentlemen  may 
dispend  in  lands  by  title  of  in- 
heritance, 10  mark,  or  above,  more 
than  the  other,  he  shall  have  the 
pre-eminence  of  sitting  in  the  church 
and  in  going  in  procession,  and  with 
all  other  like  cases  in  that  behalf.” 

From  Moreton  Hall  it  is  only  3 m. 
to  Congleton. 

14  m.  Congleton  Junc.,  a mile 
from  the  town.  Here  the  Stoke- 
upon-Trent  line,  via  Biddulph,  falls 
in.  Congleton,  called  Cogleton  in 
Domesday  Book  ( Inns : Swan  and 
Lion,  an  old  timbered  house,  the  great 
porch  of  which,  having  a room  over 
it,  rests  on  two  stone  pillars;  a good 
commercial  hotel,  with  good  posting; 
Bull), Pop.  3d, 000  (Rte.  21),  is  a plea- 
sant, thriving  little  town,  situated  on 
the  Dane,  and  near  the  foot  of  Congle- 
ton Edge  and  the  adjoining  Cloud 
Hill.  “Cloud  End”  is  1190  ft., Mow 
Cop  1091  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  boasts  of  considerable  antiquity, 
having  had  charters  granted  it  by 
Henry  de  Lacy,  Henry  VIII.,  and 
James  I.  The  mayor  and  town  clerk 
used  to  have  the  power  of  taking 
recognisance  of  debts  and  issuing 
executions  thereon — a power  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  Statute  of 
Acton  Burnell.  One  of  these  mayors, 
in  1637,  was  John  Bradshaw,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  that  tried  Charles 
I.,  he  having  originally  been  appren- 


ticed to  an  attorney  in  the  town. 
Congleton  was  a great  sufferer  by 
the  plague  in  the  17th  century. 
The  tirst  silk  mill  was  established 
here  in  175*2,  by  a Mr.  John  Clayton, 
of  Stockport,  and  the  trade  has  ever 
since  taken  root,  although  at  one 
time  the  place  was  principally  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  gloves 
and  tag  leather  laces,  known  as 
Congleton  Points.  There  arc  still 
some  old  timbered  houses  to  be  seen, 
but  the  ancient  chapel  which  formerly 
stood  near  the  bridge  has  been  super- 
seded by  a newer  one.  St.  Veter s 
Ch.  is  very  plain,  but  St.  James's 
built  in  1848,  is  a handsome  ch.  of 
trans.  from  E.  Eng.  to  Dec.  style.  It 
contains  a stained  glass  window  by 
Wailes.  There  is  a Masonic  Hall 
and  Lodge  here  also,  and  a Public 
Park  of  ‘25  acres,  pleasantly  situate 
on  the  river  Dane.  The  Town  Hall 
is  a very  handsome  building  from 
designs  by  Godwin. 

The  whole  of  the  neighbourhood 
is  replete  with  picturesque  country 
and  interesting  churches  and  halls, 
and  the  visitor  will  find  plenty  of 
excursions  by  rail  or  on  foot,  such 
as  to  Astbury  ch.,  2 m. ; Little 
Moreton  Hall,  3J  m.  ; Biddulph 
Hall  and  gardens,  3 m.  [Stafford- 
shire] ; Rudyard  Reservoir,  6 m. ; 
Mow  Cop,  3 m.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  West  Home  (T.  Pearson, 
Esq.)  and  Daisy  Hank  (E.  William- 
son, Esq.). 

j Ulys.  to  Stoke-upon-Trent,  14  m. ; 
Crewe,  14  m. ; Mucclesfield,  8 m. 

2 m.  to  the  S.  is  Astbury , the  mother 
ch.  of  Congleton,  and  one  of  the  finest 
country  churches  in  Cheshire.  The 
parish  was  the  seat  of  the  Lathoma, 
of  Astbury,  descended  from  Robert 
de  Ijathom,  the  founder  of  Burscough 
Abbey  in  Edward  II. ’s  time.  The 
ch.  has  a nave,  chancel,  side  aisles  of 
equal  length  with  the  chancel,  clere- 
story, a W.  porch  of  the  same  height 
as  the  centre  aisle  of  the  nave,  a S. 
porch,  and  a tower  with  a lofty  spire 
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at  the  N.W.  angle.  Notice  the  gur- 
goyles  all  round  the  ch.,  which  are 
exceedingly  grotesque.  The  nave  is 
sc  para  ted  from  the  aisles  by  five 
pointe  1 arches  on  each  side,  spring- 
ing from  clustered  pillars  of  Mow 
Cop  millstone  grit.  There  are  two 
chapels  at  the  end  of  the  aisles.  The 
one  on  the  N.  belongs  to  the  Wil bra- 
hams,  proprietors  of  Odd- Rode,  and 
is  richly  ornamented  with  painted 
glass.  There  are  also  a few  fragments 
of  the  original  stained  glass  in  some 
of  the  aisle  windows.  The  aisles  are 
lighted  by  Pointed  windows  with 
quatrefoils.  The  other  windows  are 
Perp.  The  E.  window  is  a hand- 
some 7-light  window  with  stained 
glass,  in  memory  of  the  Kev.  OlHey 
Crewe,  a former  vicar.  The  chancel 
is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a fine 
carved  oak  screen,  and  there  are  also 
a rood-loft  and  some  carved  oak  stalls. 
On  the  N.  of  the  nave  is  a nearly 
obliterated  fresco,  the  only  one  left 
of  several  that  formerly  adorned  the 
walls.  The  roof,  too,  is  of  carved 
oak,  decorated  with  foliage,  and  of 
the  date  1701.  The  date  of  the  ch. 
generally  is  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  ceil ty.  The  monuments  are  very 
interesting ; especially  one — now  at 
the  east  end  of  the  N.  aisle — a re- 
cumbent female  figure,  in  volumi- 
nous robes,  of  Dame  Mary  Eger  ton  of 
Oulton,  d.  1599;  and  another,  at  E. 
cud  of  8.  aisle,  a 14th-cent.  effigy  of 
a recumbent  knight  of  the  Cheshire 
family  of  Davenport  of  Davenport. 
The  altar-tomb  to  Sir  William  More- 
ton,  Recorder  of  London,  17G3,  is 
now  levelled  with  the  floor  of  the 
vestry,  and  the  inscriptions  to  the 
Wilbrahams  let  into  the  floor,  while 
those  of  the  Bellots  and  Shakerlevs 
are  on  the  walls  of  the  church.  But 
the  most  curious  effigies  are  in  the 
ch.-yd.,  which  contains  4 recumbent 
figures  in  red  sandstone,  much  de- 
cayed. The  one  on  the  N.  is  an 
occlosiAstic,  on  the  8.  an  armed 
knight,  and  the  two  middle  ones 
are  those  of  a knight  and  his  lady, 


reposing  under  an  arch  with  erocket- 
ted  pinnacles.  According  to  the  in- 
scription within  the  arch  these  last 
are.  Uundulph  Brereton  and  his 
wife  Ada,  who  was  a daughter  of 
Richard,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  But 
the  arms  admit  of  dispute.  See 
N.  awl  Q.  5 S.  xi.  12. 

2 m.  to  the  N.  of  Congleton  is 
Eaton  Hall , the  seat  of  J.  C.  Antro- 
bus.  Esq.,  a modern  Elizabeth  tn 
building,  commanding  beautiful 
view’s  of  tho  Staffordshire  hills. 

Quitting  Congleton  St  it , there  is 
a fine  view,  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
railways,  of  Congleton  Edge  and 
Clowl  End , a very  striking  feature 
in  the  landscape  of  this  district. 

15  in.  1.  Buqlaicton  Hall  (8.  Pearson, 
Esq.  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Touchets,  of  whom  Sir  John  Touchet, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  a 
distinguished  warrior  at  the  siege  of 
Rheims.  Ho  was  killed  in  the  en- 
gagement with  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
Rochelle.  A little  further  on  is 
Crostley , a farmhouse  which  gave  a 
name  to  the  family  of  Crosslcigh  as 
far  back  as  King  John. 

The  Dane  is  here  crossed  by  a 
fine  viaduct  of  brick,  and  a junction 
soon  formed  with  the  Leek  and 
Uttoxeter  Branch  at  Northrode. 
[From  this  point  the  border  separat- 
ing Cheshire  and  Staffordshire,  which 
has  kept  pretty  close  to  the  line  all 
the  way  from  Ha  recastle,  now  trends 
to  the  rt.,  extending  to  within  3 or  4 
m.  of  Buxton.  Axe  Edge  is  really  the 
eastern  boundary,  and  the  two  rivers 
Dane  and  Goyt,  which  rise  within  a 
few  yards  of  each  other,  but  which 
flow  respectively  N.  and  S.,  embraco 
in  their  course,  the  one  to  Congleton, 
the  other  to  New  Mills,  a very  large 
extent  of  country  utterly  out  of  the 
world,  unvisited  and  almost  unknown 
except  by  the  scattered  dwellers  on 
its  moorlands  and  in  its  doughs. 
Although  containing  no  one  obj.  ct 
worthy  of  pilgrimage,  the  whole  dis- 
trict is  nevertheless  exceedingly  wild, 
picturesque,  and  singular,  and  tho 
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pedestrian  who  is  anxious  to  ex- 
change beaten  tracks  and  civilised 
life  for  moorland  jmths  and  rough 
country  character,  will  bo  amply 
repaid.  The  district  may  be  pretty 
well  explored  in  a walk  from  North 
Rode  Stat.  to  Buxton  (between  15 
and  1(5  in.),  returning  from  Buxton 
to  Macclesfield  by  the  “Cut  and 
Fiddle,”  and  by  this  means  the 
visitor  will  obtain  the  scenery  and 
characteristics  of  N.  and  S. 

i m.  from  the  stat.  the  road  falls 
into  the  high-road  between  Congle- 
ton  and  Buxton,  which  again  is 
crossed  by  the  Macclesfield  and  Leek 
road,  Cloud  End  being  a conspicuous 
feature  in  the  S.  li  in.  the  road 
skirts  the  N.  side  of  Bosky  Reser- 
voir, and  takes  to  the  hills,  descend- 
ing occasionally  steep  little  valleys 
locally  known  as  “ doughs.”  Leaving 
the  eminence  of  Bosley  Minn  to  the 
i t.,  a short  cut  conies  in  from  Maccles- 
field at  Clulow  Cross.  To  the  rt., 
1§  m.,  is  Winde , a village  so  retired 
that  it  is  recorded  in  Bishop  Gas- 
troll  s notes  that  the  inhabitants  paid 
what  they  pleased  for  pr<  aching, 
“ when  there  is  any,  but  there  has 
been  none  for  half  a year  past,  1717.” 
The  monks  of  Combermere  Abbey 
had  a grange  here.  Further  on  1.) 
is  Shutting's  Low,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal hills  of  the  district,  witli  cha- 
racteristic conical  summit.  It  is 
composed  of  millstone  grit,  although 
the  limestone  crops  out  beneath, 
and  it  is  the  centre  of  a number  of 
anticlinal  lines  which  have  caused 
great  disturbance  to  the  strata  in 
the  neighbourhood.  At  IIallgreav<  s 
gate  hike  the  road  to  the  1.  and 
commence  the  ascent  of  the  moors 
that  form  the  western  slopes  of  Axe 
Edge,  over  which  the  traveller  must 
pass  on  his  way  to  Buxton.  Axe 
Edge  1750  ft.  i is  one  of  the  highest 
hills  in  Derbyshire  (although  the 
l»oundary-line  passes  close  on  its 
western  side  , and  is  still  in  its  pri- 
mitive condition  of  heather,  moss, 


and  bilberry,  affording  a good  cover 
for  the  grouse. 

The  view  from  the  summit  is  very 
remarkable,  and  embraces  a largo 
extent  of  the  high  table  districts  of 
Derbyshire  and  Cheshire,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Macclesfield.  Four  rivers 
have  their  fountain  - heads  in  Axe 
Edge,  viz.  the  Dove  and  the  Wye, 
(lowing  eastward,  and  the  Dane  and 
Goyt,  towards  the  Irish  Sea.  The 
northern  extremity  of  the  Edge  is 
called  Ladman’s  Low,  and  round  it 
the  road  winds  sharply  and  steeply 

t,o 

14  m.  Buxton  [Hotels:  Railway, 
Royal,  St.  Ann’s,  Ac.) — Handbook  for 
Derbyshire . 

From  Buxton  the  return  to  Mac- 
clesfield is  close  upon  12  m.  Retrace 
the  road  over  Axe  Edge,  and  on  tin* 
W.  side  of  it  take  the  roud  to  rt., 
overlooking  Goyt's  Clough , the  wild 
and  picturesque  dell  through  which 
the  infant  Goyt  flows — 

“ From  hence  he  getteth  Goyte  down  from 
his  Peukish  springe  " — 

to  5 m.  the  Cat  and  Fiddle , a 
well-known  moorland  inn,  which 
has  afforded  welcome  shelter  to 
many  a weather-beaten  pedestrian. 
From  thence  the  road  winds  round 
the  Tors  and  over  the  high 
grounds  of  the  Macclesfield  Forest, 
that  wild  bit  of  country  over 
which,  in  early  days,  the  Davenport 
family  had  jurisdiction  as  forester 
magistrates,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
scour  the  district  at  intervals,  and 
capture  and  then  execute  the  banditti 
who  infesfe d U (Bte.  i . 

In  later  times,  the  district  was  in- 
habited by  a different  sort  of  robbers, 
who  depended  for  ti.eir  livelihood 
a good  deal  upon  the  peculiar  trade 
of  Macclesfield.  Dr.  Aiken  thus 
relates: — “In  the  wild  country  be- 
tween  Buxton,  Leek,  and  Maccles- 
field, lived  a set  of  pedestrian  chap- 
men. who  hawked  about  buttons  from 
Macclesfield.  ribl*ons  made  at  I>ch  k, 
and  handkerchiefs  with  small  wares 
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from  Manchester.  These  pedlar* 
wen*  known  on  the  roads  they  tra- 
velled by  the  appellation  of  Flash- 
men.  and  frequent*  d farmhouse*  and 
fair*,  having  a sort  of  slang  or  rant 
dialect.  At  first  they  jsiid  rvmlv- 
rnoney  for  their  goods  till  they  ac- 
quired credit.  which  they  were  sure 
to  extend  till  there  was  no  more  to  l>e 
hud.  when  they  dropped  ti  eir  con* 
nexion*  without  paying,  and  found 
nt  w ones.  They  long  went  on  thus, 
enclosing  the  common  where  they 
dwelt,  for  a trifling  payment,  and 
building  cottages,  till  they  began  to 
luive  farms,  which  tiny  improved 
from  the  gains  of  their  credit,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  nUwit  |uy- 
ment,  since  no  bailiff  for  a long  time 
attempt'll  to  serve  a writ  there.  At 
length,  a resolute  officer,  a native  of 
the  district,  ventured  to  arrest  seve- 
ral of  them.  when,  their  credit  being 
destroyed,  they  changed  the  wander- 
ing life  of  pillar*  for  the  settled  rare 
of  their  farms ; hut,  ns  these  were  held 
by  no  liases,  they  wire  left  nt  the 
mercy  of  the  lords  of  the  soil,  the 
HArpur  family,  who  made  them  pay 
for  their  impositions  on  others.  An- 
other set  of  pedestrians  wns  called 
llroken  Cross  Gang,  from  a plant*  of 
that  nan>e  betwi**  n Marclcufldd  and 
Congleton.  Throw  nssnri*ted  with 
Flashmeti  at  fairs,  playing  with 
thimblro  and  buttons,  like  jugglers 
with  cups  ami  Utils,  and  enticing  the 
■enplc  to  lose  their  iitoney  by  gam- 
ding:  hut  they  at  length  took  to  tbs 
kindred  trades  of  robbing  and  pick- 
ing pork  eta,  till  at  last  tin*  gang  was 
broki  n up  by  the  hand*  of  justice." 
When  the  |M*h  4ri«n  reaches  a farm- 
house,  called  lh*  I h*\  about  2)  in. 
from  the  ('at  and  Fiddle,  he  may 

{•lunge  into  the  hollow  under  dilut- 
ing** Is>w,  by  a lane  on  the  rt  . ami 
then  Mrrtnl  th.  hill  to  Faftti  i %ap*L 
Follow  the  lane  to  Maor|r«Held  ia«t 
the  ivaerv«>trs  formed  by  the  IMlin, 
ami  through  the  villa/**  of  btnyUy 
It  is  a fm«t  charming  bit  of  country, 
full  of  varied  and  changing  views. 


From  the  Lache  to  Macclesfield  is 
about  6 rn.  Sutton  Hull  at  St. 
Jamt**  (‘2  m.  from  Macclestield)  was 
an  oid  residence  of  the  Karl  of 
Faumnherg,  whom*  daughter  uinrrud 
I N 

quentlv  the  Karl  of  Looon.  It  was 
formerly  pn***  by  Sir  Kichurd 
Sutton,  Governor  of  tin*  Inner 
Temple,  who  was  knighted  l*y 
Ibnry  VIII.  Licence  to  orenolhito 
was  previously  given  by  Henry  IV. 
t*>  the  abU its  of  St.  Wcrburg,  Clirohr. 
( 'npkuni.  in  this  neighliourhoiHl,  wns 
the  ancient  pro|**rty  of  the  Hollins- 
hends,  whose  male  line  terminated 
in  Knlph  or  Kaphnt  l Holinslnd,  the 
chronicler. 

.*1  tn.  to  tin*  X.W.  of  North  Kode 
Stnt.  is  Itairiicorth,  a ch  i ruling 
little  old-fnsliiomd  villagi*,  tin*  rh. 
of  which  contains  some  remain*  of 
mural  paintings.  The  Hall,  which 
is  equally  old- - fash  iomd,  belongs  to 
the  Karl  of  Harrington.  There  is 
hen*  one  of  the  few  old  tiltiug- 
grounds  remaining  in  Kngland. 

From  North  Hode,  the  rlv.,  leaving 
Gawsworth  to  the  L,  traverses  a 
dreary  l»og.  known  as  Dan*  • M'+*% 
which  has  been  the  locale  of  n series 
of  experiment*  us  to  tl»e  feasibility 
of  compressing  peat,  so  as  to  mnkc 
I it  practicable  both  in  material  and 
price,  instead  of  coal. 

22  tn.  MacHm/Uld  ( Inn : Maccles- 
field Ann-  I • •!.*»  .though not 
so  pr<«*|M  pais  a*  it  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  long  dr ’pressed  state 
of  the  silk-traile.  u tic vrrlhc Iras  s 
plan*  of  great  business  and  iiitf* »rt- 
anor.  and  the  number  of  factories 
tbst  meet  U*e  eye  sufficiently  lie- 
tokens  the  Urge  population  that  in- 
liahits  It.  Although  of  considerable 
site,  it  is  rather  a straggling  ami 
irregularly  built  town  on  the  lank* 
• •f  the  little  nver  llollin.  ami  contains 
few  giod  streets,  many  of  ti»em  bring 
very  steep.  It  originally  | ■ ssmsnl 
t three  gates,  vi*.,  the  cheater  It  ate, 
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Jordan  Gate,  and  Wall  Gate.  It  wan 
tir^t  incorporated  by  charter,  granted 
in  1201  by  the  Karl  of  Chester,  son  of 
Henry  III.,  by  which  the  burgesses 
were  compelled  to  grind  and  bake  at 
the  King's  mill  and  oven,  paying  a 
toll  of  one  shilling  each.  That  Mac- 
clesfield was  a loyal  town  is  shown 
by  a curious  document,  preserved 
in  the  Corporation  records,  praying 
Henry  VII.  that  the  town  might  not 
lose  its  charte  r in  consequence  of  not 
bring  able  to  make  up  the  prescribed 
number  of  aldermen,  from  the  heavy 
slaughter  of  their  townsmen  at  Bos- 
worth  Field.  During  the  Civil  Wars, 
Macclesfield  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  the  Parliamentary  army  under 
iSir  Wm.  Brereton,  who  held  the  town 
in  his  turn  against  Sir  Thomas 
Acton,  who  battered  the  spire  of  St. 
Michael's  with  his  cannon.  In  1745 
the  young  Chevalier  slept  here  when 
he  passed  through  en  route  for 
Derby,  with  his  army  of  5000  men. 

St.  Michaels  Church  (Prestbury 
being  the  parish  ch. ) is  a fine  build- 
ing, founded  in  1278  by  Edward  I. 
and  his  Queen  Eleanor,  but  modern- 
ised and  spoilt  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  centy.  It  contains  a stained 
glass  E.  window  and  some  altar- 
tombs,  one  of  which  has  recumbent 
figures  of  a knight  and  lady,  in 
memory  of  Sir  John  Savage  and  his 
wife  Catherine.  Another  is  a knight 
in  plate  armour.  There  is  also  one 
of  William  Legh,  1G30.  The  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  ch.  is  a 
chapel  on  the  S.  side  belonging  to 
the  Leghs  of  Lyme.  It  contains  a 
brass , with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion ; — 

* Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Perkin  a Lcgh 

That  for  King  Ki<  hard  the  death  did  die ; 
ik-tray’d  for  righteousness ; 

And  the  bones  of  Sir  Peers  his  sone, 

That  with  King  Henrie  the  hit  did  wonne 
In  Para.” 

Adjoining  the  ch.,  but  not  com- 
municating with  it,  is  the  Rivers 
Chapel,  entered  by  a tower  of  three 


stages,  with  a fine  old  gateway  orna- 
mented with  shields  and  armorial 
l>earings.  There  are  5 monuments 
of  alabaster,  in  a somewhat  neglected 
state,  in  the  Rivers  Chapel ; one  a 
mutilated  monument  of  a knight  and 
lody  in  Elizabethan  costume.  Over 
it  is  an  oriel  window,  decorated  with 
the  arms  of  England,  the  see  of 
York,  and  the  Savage  family.  In- 
side are  the  monuments  of  the  latter 
family,  conspicuous  amongst  which 
is  the  figure  of  Thomas  Savage,  Earl 
Rivers,  in  a voluminous  robe  and  wig. 
Notice,  also,  a brass^  with  Elizabeth 
Legh  and  her  six  children  seeking 
indulgence  from  the  Pope,  with  the 
inscription,  “ The  p'don  for  saying 
of  v.  paternost’,  v.  aves,  and  a creel, 
is  xxvi.  thousand  yeres  and  xxvi. 
days  of  pardon."  This  brass,  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  bears  the  date 
ot  1489.  Christ  Church , built  in  the 
last  centy.,  contains  some  fine  me- 
morial windows  to  the  founder,  Mr. 
Roe,  and  others  by  Waites  and  Bell ; 
also  a monument,  by  Bacon , to  Mr. 
Roe,  who  built  the  first  silk  mill  in 
Macclesfield.  The  organ  is  said  to 
have  been  used  by  Handel,  and  tho 
pulpit  by  John  Wesley. 

In  Chester  Gate  is  Bate  Hall,  now 
a modem  public-house,  but  once  a 
portion  of  the  old  residence  of  Lord 
Courtown. 

Macclesfield  contains  some  inte- 
resting modern  buildings,  viz.,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel , in  tho 
Chester  Road,  a fine  E.  Eng.  build- 
ing, with  some  good  sculpture  and 
stained  glass  by  WaUes  and  Hard- 
man. The  Grammar  School  is  on 
high  ground  to  the  N.  of  the  town, 
and  forms  a picturesque  group  of 
irregular  PL  Eng.  outline.  It  was 
founded  in  1502  by  Sir  J.  Pcrcival, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  a native 
of  Macclesfield,  and  re-endowed  by 
Edward  VI.  The  seal  of  the  Gram- 
mar iSchool  is  peculiar,  representing  a 
venerable  pedagogue  holding  a book 
and  a birch  rod.  Near  it  is  the  new 
Infirmary.  In  the  Market-place  is 
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a fine  new  Town -hall,  built  of  Ker- 
ridge  stone.  The  Park,  on  the  Prest- 
bury  Road,  is  charmingly  laid  out 
with  all  the  appliances  for  amuse- 
ment, and  has  lovely  views  looking 
towards  the  hills.  Adjoining  it  is 
the  Cemetery,  equally  pretty  and 
attractive.  The  County  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum is  near  this. 

Macclesfield  formerly  held  its  re- 
putation by  the  manufacture  of  its 
buttons,  and  in  order  that  the  trade 
should  be  protected  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent, an  Act  was  pa>sed,  declaring  it 
idegal  to  wear  butt«»n-moulds  covered 
with  the  same  stuff  as  the  garment. 
J.ike  most  of  these  monopolies,  the 
Act  was  soon  evaded  by  the  use  of 
metal  und  horn  buttons  ; so  that  the 
Macclesfield  traders  took  up  the  more 
legitimate  manufacture  of  silk  in  all 
its  various  forms.  At  present  there 
are  30  silk  manufacturers  and  34  silk 
throwsters  in  Macclesfield  and  the 
ueighl)ourhood. 

The  town  is  well  provided  with 
church* -s  and  schools,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned that  at  the  visit  of  the  Factory 
Commissioners,  it  wns  found  that 
06  per  cent,  of  the  children  could 
read. 

Archbishop  Savage  of  York  was  a 
native  of  Macclesfiehl. 

Excursion*  can  be  made  to  Alder- 
ley,  5 m. ; Prestbury,  2 ; Hramhall, 
9;  Gawsworth,  3J ; Congleton,  8; 
Buxton  12  m. 

In  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  are  Park  House,  Hindsfb-bl 
Jinnee  (J.  Brock lehurst.  Esq.  . Tithrr- 
i nylon  House,  the  Fence  T.  Brockle- 
humt.  Esq.  , anti  Upton  Hall. 

[Should  the  traveller  wish  to  join 
the  Midland  line,  he  can  do  so  by 
n local  commitfc-e’s  branch,  which 
connects  Macclesfield  with  Woodley 
June.,  passing  through  a very  pictu- 
resque country,  and  affording  the 
pedestrian  his  last  approaches  to 
hvinr  Park  and  Murplc  Hall. 

2}  m.  Boll  nylon  Slat,  is  finely 


placed  at  the  foot  of  a hill  called 
Northern  Nancy,  on  which  there  is 
a look-out  summer-house.  There 
are  several  cotton  mills  in  the  village. 
4 m.  to  the  E„  in  the  mountain  dis- 
trict, is  the  little  moorland  village 
of  Jerkin  Chanel  and  Salter  > ford 
Hall,  now  a farmhouse.  It  still 
gives  tlie  title  of  Baron  Saltcrsford 
to  the  Earl  of  Courtown. 

1 in.  to  the  N.  is  Pott  Shrigley 
Hall  (Rev.  I)r.  Lowther),  formerly 
the  scat  of  the  Downes,  one  of  the 
eight  subordinate  Foresters  of  Mac- 
clesfield Forest.  Shrigley  Chapel 
is  a fine  old  Gothic  building,  and 
more  like  a collegiate  chapel  than 
a country  church.  The  rly.  then 
skirts  the  broken  and  varied  scenery 
of  Lyme  Park  (Rte.  15),  has  a small 
stat.  at  Poynton,  and  soon  crosses  the 
Buxton  and  Stockport  L N.W.)  Rly. 

54  m.  High  Ixine  Stat , Wybersleigh, 
whence  it  is  a four  miles*  walk  to 
Lyme.  Near  this  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  birthplace  of  John  Brad- 
shaw', the  regicide,  1602,  but  more 
probably  of  his  lather  or  grandfather. 

7J  m.  Rose  Hill , is  the  stat.  for 
Marple,  and  the  nearest  point  from 
which  to  reach  Marple  Hall  (ihes«at 
of  Mrs.  Bradshaw'  Isherwood,  de- 
scribed in  Rte.  16,  q.v.).  which  lies 
i a mile  to  the  left,  and  the  line 
soon  runs  parallel  with  the  Midland 
I Rly.  from  Buxton,  which  it  joins  at 
Woodley  JuncJ 

Emerging  from  the  tunnel  at  the 
N.  end  of  Macclesfield.  the  rly.  leaves 
Titherington  on  rt.,  and  arrives  at 

24  m.  Presthury  Stat.  The  ch.  ( the 
parish  ch.  of  Macclesfield)  is  of  dif- 
ferent styles,  from  ns  early  os  1220 
to  1741.  The  purish  records  contain 
some  curious  extracts  as  to  the  collec- 
tion of  “Church-ley " or  “ccrage** 
monev  (“eerge*’  in  Anglo-Norman 
meaning  wax-candle).  In  1736  pay- 
ment was  made  to  a man  44  for  t<  nr- 
ing  round  tho  ch.  to  frighten  the 
jackdaws,*’  ami  between  1709  and 
1713,  the  churchwardens  paid  for  the 
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killing  of  81  foxes  and  1%4  hedge- 
hogs. In  the  ch.-yard  is  an  old 
Norman  building  used  ns  a school, 
which  Omierod  thinks  the  most  cu- 
rious in  Cheshire.  In  Leigh  Chapel 
a window  contains  armorial  hearings 
of  the  family ; and  in  the  Worth 
Chapel  an  alabaster  slab,  with  ar- 
moured knight,  and  a lady  with  hat 
ami  ruff*.  In  the  chancel  wall  are 
two  inserted  slabs,  incised  with 
figures  and  legends.  One  is  to  War- 
ren of  Poynton,  1558;  the  other  to 
Leigh  of  Adlington,  1482. 

Sir  Itichard  Sulton,  founder  of 
Braseno>e  College,  was  born  here  in 
1511.  Prestbuiv  is  a delightfully 
old-fashioned  village,  with  several 
quaint  old  cottages. 

It  is  a charming  walk  of  over  4 m. 
to  Alderley  Stat.  (Rte.  13),  by  Mot - 
tram  St.  Andrew's  Common.  To  the 
N.  of  it  is  Mottram  Hall  (Rev.  H. 
Wright),  and  to  the  S.  is  Ua reshill 
(W.  T.  Hibbert,  E^q  ),  immediately 
under  Alderley  Edge.  A good  moun- 
tain walk  through  a wild  country 
may  be  taken,  from  Bollington  to 
to  Whaley  Bridge,  via,  Ketteshulme. 

26  m.  Adlington  Stat  On  1.  is 
Adlington  Hall[ C.  R.  B.  Legh,  Esq  ), 
a fine  old  quadrangular  house,  of 
which  a jsirtion  is  still  of  timber  and 
plaster,  while  the  S.  front  is  of  brick, 
with  wings,  and  a portion  of  Run- 
corn stone.  The  great  hall  dates 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

Adlington  was  garrisoned  on  the 
side  of  the  King  in  the  Civil  War; 
but  the  brave  holders  were  obliged 
to  yield  after  a fortnight's  siege,  ob- 
taining fair  terms  of  surrender  for 
“a  younger  son  of  Mr.  Legh,  and  150 
soldiers  had  all  fair  quarter  and  leave 
to  depart,  leaving  700  arms  ami 
15  barrels  of  powder/’ — BurghalVs 
Diary. 

The  manor  of  Adlington  belonged 
to  the  family  of  De  Corona,  and  de- 
scended to  the  Leghs  through  the 
Baguleys.  But  within  the  hist  cen- 
tury direct  issue  has  more  than  once 


failed,  and  the  estate  has  passed  to 
other  relations,  who  have  taken  the 
name  of  Legh. 

27  J m.  Poynton  Stat.  Poynton  Hall 
is  the  sent  of  Lord  Vernon,  who  ob- 
tained it  by  marriage  with  an  heiress 
of  the  Warren  family,  in  whose  |k>h- 
scssion  it  had  been  for  generations. 
The  old  Hall,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  by  Sir  Edward  Warren, 
was  pulled  down,  and  the  present 
house  erected  by  Sir  George  Warren 
in  the  171  h centy.  The  park  is  of 
great  extent,  and,  from  its  undulating 
character,  possesses  tine  views.  The 
northern  part  of  the  proj>erty  is 
bounded  by  the  Buxton  and  Stockport 
lily.,  which  has  a stat.  at  Ilazlcgrove 
(Rte.  15). 

29J  m.  Bramhall  Stat.  1 m.  to  the 
N.,  placed  on  rising  ground  above 
two  dells,  one  of  which  is  the  valley 
of  the  Bollin,  is  Bramhall  Hall , till 
recently  the  unique  mansion  of  the 
Davenport  family,  who  have  resided 
here  since  the  days  of  Edward  III. 
It  is  now  sold  to  a building  company, 
and  divers  of  its  treasures  have  only 
escaped  the  hammer  by  being  bought 
in,  and  transport*  d to  other  sea ts 
of  the  family.  There  is  no  finer 
specimen  of  the  antique  “ black -and 
white”  timber-and-plaster  architec- 
ture in  all  the  county,  and  probably 
not  in  England.  It  was  once  a 
quadrangle  in  form,  but  the  W.  side 
was  taken  down  by  a former  owner. 
Over  the  entrance  gate  is  seen  the 
armorial  crest  of  the  Davenports,  a 
felon’s  head,  with  a halter  round 
his  neck,  in  allusion  to  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  family  as  Serjeant 
Foresters  (see  Capesthorne , Rte.  13  . 
The  principal  object  of  interest  in 
the  interior  of  Bramhall  is  the  Great 
HiU , wainscoted  with  oak,  which 
contained  the  family  arms  carved  over 
the  mantelpiece,  together  with  a 
number  of  heads  in  relief.  These  are 
gone,  as  also  some  suits  of  armour 
and  relics  of  the  Civil  War. 
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A spiral  oak  staircase  leads  to 
the  Drawing-room,  also  wainscoted. 
There  are  here  a number  of  armorial 
coats  and  the  arms  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  is  said  to  have  presented 
the  mantelpiece  to  the  family.  Above 
it  is  painted  * Vive  lu  Heine.’  The 
Plaster  room  contains  a floor  of  that 
material  1591)  , not  uncommon  in 
Tudor  houses ; but,  alas!  only  the 
tradition  of  a large  piece  of  tapestry, 
worked  by  Dame  Dorothy  Davenport 
(17th  contv.),  and  an  elaborately 
carved  cradle.  The  Paradise  room 
retains  its  name  without  its  tapestry. 
It  was  so  called  from  its  being 
adorned  with  some  of  Dame  Dorothy's 
tapestry  representing  the  history  of 
the  Fall.  The  inscription  which  was 
round  the  fringe  may  interest : — 

M Feare  God  and  sle^pi*  in  peace,  that  thou  in 
Chryste  mayeate  reste,  To  pa***  from  dayes 
of  sinne  and  rayne  with  Him  in  blis.se,  where 
anp-lsdo  remayne.  And  blesse  and  prayse  His 
name  with  songs  of  joy  and  hapinese,  And 
live  w ith  Him  for  t-ver.  Therefore,  O Ixmi,  in 
thee  is  my  full  hope  and  trust,  that  thou  wilt 
medrfend  from  sin.  the  worlde  and  divile,  who 
goeth  about  to  catch  poor  sinners  in  their  snare 
and  bringe  them  to  tliat  place  where  greef  and 
sorrows  are.  So  now  I end  my  lynes  and  worke 
that  hath  beene  longe  to  them  that  doe  them 
reade,  in  bo|»e  they  * ill  be  pleased  by  me, 

1k>rothy  Davenport,  1636." 

The  Dining-hall  is  a fine  oak  room 
on  the  S.  side,  divided  into  G bays  or 
compartments  by  massive  timbers. 
It  still  retains  the  massive  curved- 
oak  sideboard.  The  chapel  is  lighted 
by  a beautiful  Gothic  window,  con- 
taining stained  glass  with  armorial 
bearings.  In  the  centre  is  a painting 
of  the  Crucifixion.  The  Command- 
ments are  inscribed  in  Black  letter, 
together  with  quotations  from  the 
Early  Fathers.  Notice  the  altar, 
which  is  a slab  of  polished  moun- 
tain limestone  filled  with  casts  of 
fossils.  During  the  Civil  War,  Brain- 
ball  suffered  more  than  most  of  the 
Cheshire  mansions,  and  Peter  Daven- 
port, the  then  owner,  has  left  be- 
hind him  a pathetic  account  of  the 
robberies  and  losses  that  he  sustained 
at  the  linuds  of  both  parties.  Roy- 


alists and  Republicans  were  equally 
bad ; and  what  one  spared,  the  other 
took.  “On  New  Year’s  Day,  1G43, 
Cnpt.  Sankey  (Parliamentary),  with 
2 or  3 troopers,  came  to  Bramhall, 
and  went  into  my  stable  and  took 
out  all  my  horses,  aliove  20  in  all, 
and  afterwards  searched  my  houso 
for  arms  again,  and  took  my  fowling 
piece,  stocking  piece,  and  drum,  with 
divers  other  tilings.  Next  day,  after 
they  were  gone,  came  Prince  Rupert 
his  army,  by  whom  I lost  better 
than  a hundred  pounds  in  linen  and 
other  goods,  besides  the  rilling  and 
pulling  to  pieces  of  my  house.  By 
whom  and  my  Lord  George’s  army, 
I lost  8 horses,  and  they  ate  mo 
threescore  bushels  of  oats  ” 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated 
losses,  poor  Peter  Davenj)ort  was  in- 
formed against  for  delinquency  before 
the  Committee  for  sequestration,  and 
after  having  undergone  the  indig- 
nity of  having  an  inventory  made  of 
his  furniture,  was  obliged  to  ap|>ear 
before  the  Commissioners  at  Stock- 
port,  and  pay  a composition  of  500L 
“ to  bring  my  own  peace  and  rather 
than  suffer  myself  and  my  estate  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  them  of  whose 
unjust  proceedings  I have  already 
sufficient  tryall.” 

1}  m.  beyond  Bramhall  Stat.  the 
rly.  joins  the  main  line  from  Crewe 
to  Manchester  at  Cheadle  Hi  lmb 
Jcnc..  and  the  traveller  soon  reaches 
Stockport  (ltte.  13;. 


Cheshire. 
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ROUTE  15. 

FROM  BUXTON  TO  STOCKPORT,  HY 
WHALEY  BRIDGE  AND  DISLEY. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  line  is 
in  Derbyshire,  entering  the  county  of 
Cheshire  at  Whaley  Bridge  Stat.,  a 
most  picturesque  village,  in  which  the 
first  signs  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts impart  a pleasant  and  lifelike 
aspect  to  the  natural  wildness  of  the 
hills.  It  is  situated  on  the  steep  banks 
of  the  Ooyt.  and  is  the  terminus  of  the 
High  Peak  Rly.  after  its  devious 
course  over  the  moorlands  of  Derby- 
shire. On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  is  the  Rnnsdych , evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Roman  “ Rhcdagua  ” 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a race- 
course. “ It  is  an  artificially  formed 
valley,  averaging  in  width  40  paces, 
and  1300  paces  in  length.  It  is  in  a 
great  measure  cut  out  of  the  side  of 
a hill,  to  a depth  of  from  10  to  30  ft., 
but  where  it  is  most  so,  it  is  enclosed 
on  both  sides  with  banks  of  earth.” 

It  is  a charming  walk  from  Whaley 
Bridge  up  the  river  as  far  as  Goyt 
Bridge,  4J  m.,  passing  the  ch.  and 
wooded  village  of  Taxat.  Some 
curious  documents  are  in  existence 
respecting  this  portion  of  Maccles- 
field Forest,  which  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  Downes,  who 
held  rather  stringent  rights.  The 
last  Reginald  Downes  boasted  “that 
he  could  bring  all  Taxall  to  his 
court,  to  be  kept  in  Ids  Compa ss 
window,  commonly  called  by  the 
name  of  his  bay  window.”  lie  held 
his  land  by  a blast  of  his  horn  on 
Midsummer  Day  and  the  payment 
of  a peppercorn  rent.  The  family 
had  liberty  to  try,  hang,  and  draw 
offenders,  and  a spot  near  Overton 
is  still  called  the  Gallows  Yard, 


where  this  privilege  was  carried 
out.  The  cli.  is  a handsome  3-aisled 
building  with  chancel  and  trnnsept, 
and  contains  a monument  to  Michael 
Heathcote,  gentleman  of  the  pantry 
to  George  II. 

Enoood  Hall  (S.  Grimshaw,  Esq.). 

As  the  rly.  descends  the  Goyt, 
additions  to  the  natural  features  of 
the  district  appear  in  the  shape 
of  gins  and  steam  engines,  denoting 
the  arrival  at  the  coal  formation. 

A pretty  valley,  sprinkled  with 
trees,  and  enlivened  by  the  canal  and 
the  river  flowing  below,  brings  us  to 

‘2J  m.  New  Mills  Slat.,  a straggling 
but  thickly  populated  village  on  the 
Derbyshire  bank.  It  is  a modern 
place,  but  has  a considerable  trade 
in  cotton  spinning  and  calico  print- 
ing. New  Mills  was  originally  called 
Bowden  Middle  Call,  and  is  in  reality 
a collection  of  hamlets  grouped  toge- 
ther for  parochial  purposes. 

4 m.  Disley  Slat.  (Inn:  Ram’s 
Head;  cabs  ami  flies  may  be  had). 
The  c/t., situated  on  the  hill,  is  worth 
a visit.  It  is  of  the  date  of  the 
loth  centy.,  and  contains  a fine 
illuminated  ceiling  of  stars  on  a blue 
ground,  and  some  stained  gla*s.  The 
E.  window  has  scenes  from  the  life 
of  our  Saviour,  and  was  brought  from 
Italy  by  one  of  the  Leghs  of  Lyme. 
There  is  also  a monument  of  Thos. 
Legh,  the  traveller,  by  Gatley,  and 
a brass  dated  1G06.  About  J m. 
from  the  station  is  the  entrance  to 
Lyme  Parle  (W.  G.  Legh,  Esq.),  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
demesnes  in  the  whole  county.  Lyme 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Leghs  for  generations  since  the  time 
of  Richard  II.,  when  a grant  of  the 
lands  of  Lyme  Handley  was  made  to 
Sir  Piers  Legh,  3rd  husband  of  Mar- 
garet, widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Danyers. 
Sir  Piers,  however,  only  lived  two 
years  afterwards,  being  beheaded  at 
Chester  in  1330  by  the  Duke  of  Lnn- 
caste*r.  His  son,  Sir  Peter  Legh, 
was  killed  at  Agincouri. 
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The  mansion  is  a large  quad- 
rangular building  of  different  dates, 
the  north  front  being  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth.  Over 
the  entrance  porch  are  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  family,  above  which 
is  a dial  and  open  pediment,  em- 
bracing a statue  of  Minerva.  This, 
together  with  the  somewhat  heavy 
Italian  casing,  is  the  work  of  Gia- 
como Ix?oni  in  172G.  The  hall  is 
ornamented  with  the  arms  of  Sir 
Perkin  Ix*gh,  which  he  wore  at  the 
laittleof  Crecy,  w'here  he  wnsknighted 
for  his  valour  by  Edward  III.  The 
staircase  is  very  striking,  and  the 
long  gallery  curious.  The  great  draw- 
ing-room is  8iij>erb,  and  has  l>een  little 
altered  since  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
except  the  windows ; but  one  oriel 
is  perfect,  and  tilled  with  stained 
glass  containing  the  quarterings  of 
the  Leghs.  It  is  wainscoted,  and  has 
a richly  ornamented  roof;  below  it, 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  the 
chapel.  There  is  some  tine  wood- 
carving by  Gibbons.  Another  apart- 
ment, called  the  Stag  Parlour,  has  a 
chimney-piece  richly  sculptured  with 
armorial  bearings,  and  1‘2  compart- 
ments below  the  cornice  decorated 
with  incidents  in  relief,  of  stag  hunt- 
ing. “In  the  front  of  the  house  is 
represented  the  custom,  formerly  ob- 
served here  about  Midsummer,  of 
driving  the  deer  round  the  park  and 
collecting  them  in  a body  before  the 
house,  after  which  they  were  made  to 
swim  the  water." — Jiurke.  Part  of  a 
bed  stead  is  shown  as  the  very  one  on 
which  the  Black  Prince  slept  during 
a visit  to  Lyme.  Its  very  fine  oak 
carving  now  serves  with  its  projecting 
canopy  of  black  wood  for  a chimney- 
>iece  over  the  billiard-mom  fireplace, 
teds  are  also  shown  in  which  Charles 
I.,  James  II.,  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  slept,  as  well  as  a dagger  of  the 
first-named  monarch,  the  l>ed-room 
of  the  second,  and  the  bed-hangings 
of  Queen  Mary,  which  have  hern 
restored  by  the  School  of  Art  at 
South  Kensington.  There  are  por- 


Lyme  Park. 

traits  of  Lord  Ashbumham  by  Van - 
dyrk.  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
of  Charles  I.  with  his  hat,  death- 
warrant  in  hand,  and  of  Lady  Derby 
(I a Tremouille)  and  her  husband. 
There  are  also  some  antique  marbles 
brought  by  the  late  Mr.  Legh  from 
Athens  and  Egypt,  casts  of  a frieze 
which  he  sent  from  the  former  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  various  bronzes 
from  Pompeii.  The  tapestries  of  two 
state  bed  rooms  are  very  curious;  one 
representing  natural  history,  another 
an  anecdote  of  Seipio.  The  house  is 
shown  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
family. 

In  the  Fork,  a great  portion  of 
which  is  left  in  all  the  uncontrolled 
wildness  of  nature,  are  preserved 
some  of  the  celebrated  and  rare  wild 
white  cattle , which  have  existed  here 
for  many  centuries,  and  are  said  to 
be  indigenous  to  the  district.  The 
untrodden  thickets  and  bracken 
wastes  are  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
red  deer.  There  is  also  a splendid 
avenue  of  limes,  and  some  ancient 
oaks.  On  the  top  of  a hill  over 
800  ft.  high,  rises  a square  tower, 
called  “ the  Cage,”  probably  an  old 
hunting  lodge,  of  which  another  ex- 
ample may  be  seen  in  the  Hereford- 
shire Golden  Valley.  Of  the  custom 
of  assembling  the  red  doer  and  driv- 
ing them  through  the  water  “ there 
is  a large  print  by  Vivarcs,  after  n 
painting  by  T.  Smith,  representing 
Lyme  Park  during  the  performance 
of  the  annual  ceremony,  with  the 
great  vale  of  Cheshire  and  Lan- 
cashire as  fur  ns  the  ltivington 
Hills  in  the  distance;  and  in  the 
foreground  the  great  body  of  the 
deer  passing  through  the  pool,  the  last 
just  entering  it,  and  the  old  stags 
emerging  on  the  opposite  bank, 
two  of  them  contending  with  their 
fore  feet,  the  horns  at  that  season 
being  too  Under  to  comltat  with ; 
this  act  of  ‘driving  the  deer’  like  a 
herd  of  ordinary  cattle  is  stak'd  on 
a monument  in  Disley  to  have  been 
first  perfected  by  Joseph  Watson,  wlm 
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died  in  1753, at  the  age  of  104,  having 
been  pnrk-koeper  ait  Lyme  more  thnn 
G4  years.  The  custom,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
Lyme,  as  Dr.  Whitaker  observes  in 
his  account  of  Town  ley,  the  seat  of 
a collateral  line  of  Legh,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster.  It  is  said  of 
this  Joseph  Watson  that  he  once 
undertook,  at  the  bidding  of  his 
master,  to  drive  twelve  brace  of  stags 
to  Windsor  Forest  for  a wager  of 
500  guineas,  which  he  performed 
accordingly.  This  was  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.'* — Shirley. 

In  the  opinion  of  competent  judges, 
Lyme  Hall  is  in  extent,  timber,  as- 
sociations, and  tout  ensemble. , the 
tinest  old  place  in  Cheshire;  and 
should  be  reached  at  some  sacrifice 
of  time  and  trouble. 

Soon  after  quitting  Disley,  which 
has  the  advantage  over  High  Lane, 
that  it  is  nearer  Lyme  Hall,  and 
is  supplied  with  cabs  for  non-pedes- 
trians, the  rly.  leaves  Poynton  Park 
(Lord  Vernon)  to  the  1.  (Rte.  14), 
aud  stops  at 

7£m.  Hazlerjrove  Stat.  This  village, 
which  is  principally  employed  in  silk 
weaving,  formerly  rejoiced  in  the 
euphonious  name  of  Bullocksmithy. 
The  parish  ch.  of  Norbury  is  seen 
near  the  station. 

1£  m.  rt.  is  Offerton , now  a farm- 
house, but  once  the  seat  of  the  family 
of  Wynnington. 

10  m.  Stockport  Jung. 


ROUTE  16. 

FROM  BUXTON  TO  MANCHESTER,  BY 
NEW  MILLS,  HYDE,  AND  GUIDEBRIDGE. 

This  route  is  performed  by  the 
Midland  Railway  between  Buxton 
and  Woodley  June.,  where  it  falls 
into  the  system  of  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Company. 
From  Chapcl-en-le-Frith  it  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  London  and 
Nort h- Western  line  ( Rte.  1 5 >.  al- 
though on  the  Derbyshire  side  of  the 
Goyt,  and  it  does  not  enter  Cheshire 
till  it  reaches 

19J  m.  Marple  Stat.,  where  the 
Goyt  is  crossed  by  a fine  viaduct 
135  feet  in  height.  Here,  too,  the 
Peak  Forest  Canal  is  carried  over 
an  aqueduct  of  3 arches,  each  of 
GO  ft.  8 pan,  and  97  ft.  high,  but  its 
level  is  soon  reduced  by  a series  of 
13  locks.  Marple  is  an  exceedingly 
picturesque  village,  the  churchyard 
commanding  a fine  view.  It  was 
anciently  called  Meerpol,  [probably 
from  the  expansion  of  the  Goyt  in 
the  valley  beneath.  Adjoining  it 
are  some  almshouses,  built  by  Mrs. 
Bridge  in  1853.  1J  m.  to  the  N , 
between  Marple  and  Chadkirk,  is 
j\larj)le  Hull , the  seat  of  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw Isherwood,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Elizabethan  houses  in  the 
county.  For  long,  Marple  was  the 
property  of  the  Vernons  of  the  Peak 
and  the  builders  of  Haddon  Hall,  one 
of  whose  co-heiresses  brought  it  by 
marriage  into  the  Stanley  f;  mily,  the 
other  marrying  into  that  of  Manners. 
In  1G0G  Sir  E.  Stanley  conveyed  the 
hall  to  the  Bradshaws  of  Bradshaw 
Hall,  Lancashire,  a respectable  yeo- 
man family,  in  whose  possession  it 
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remained  until  the  marriage  of  Mary 
Bradshaw  into  the  Isher woods.  Here 
(or  at  Wybersloy,  near  Disley)  was 
born  in  1G02  John  Bradshaw,  the 
famous  Regicide  Judge  who  presided 
at  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  His  will  is 
preserved  here,  containing  among 
other  bequests  one  of  10/.  to  his 
kinsman,  John  Milton. 

The  house,  of  Elizabethan  date,  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a letter  £,  after 
the  complimentary  fashion  of  that 
age.  The  entrance  hall  is  low,  with 
a massive  oak  roof,  and  is  lighted  by 
a long  window  with  stained  glass. 
The  date  1GG6  is  carved  with  the 
arms  of  the  family  over  the  fireplace. 
A bedroom  is  shown  in  which  Judge 
Bradshaw  is  said  to  have  been  born, 
although  other  accounts  assert  that 
this  event  took  place  at  Wybersley. 
At  all  events  his  bed  is  here,  and 
is  of  beautiful  carved  oak,  with 
the  inscription,  “Fear  God  and  not 
gould.  He  that  loves  not  mercy, 
of  mercy  shall  miss.  But  he  shall 
have  mercy  that  merciful  is.”  In  the 
window,  painted  in  old  black  letters 
on  the  ground  glass,  are  the  follow- 
ing lines,  traditionally  composed  by 
the  Judge  in  his  younger  days — 

“Mv  brother  Henry  must  heir  the  land. 
My  brother  Frank  be  at  his  command, 
Whilst  I,  poor  Jack,  will  once  do  Lhut 
Which  all  the  world  shall  wonder  at.” 

There  is  also  some  good  tapestry, 
and  the  armour  worn  by  the  Judge. 
The  library  and  drawing-room  are 
both  interesting  and  old-fashioned, 
have  a charming  view,  in  which 
woodland  scenery  blends  happily 
with  the  river  Goyt,  a little  to  the 
left,  and  contain  much  carved  oak 
furniture  and  many  family  portraits, 
some  of  which  came  from  Harden 
Hall,  near  Stockjiort,  the  old  resi- 
dence of  theAlvanley  family,  whilst, 
amongst  others  are  Man*  Bradshaw 
aforesaid,  Desborough,  and  John 
Milton.  The  armour  is  very  curious, 
and  amongst  other  tokens  of  mili- 
tary Parliamentarian  times,  nre  the 
soldiers*  old  “Black  Jacks”  for 


drinking  out  of.  Marple  Hall  is 
liberally  shown,  and  is  well  worth  a 
visit.  “ The  extensive  stables  erected 
I during  the  Commonwealth  are  sup- 
|K)sed  to  have  been  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Roundheads 
by  Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw',  an  ad- 
herent of  Cromwell,  and  brother  of 
the  regicide.  * 

Between  Marple  and  21 J m.  Homily 
Stat .,  the  line  crosses  the  Goyt  once 
more,  and  there  is  a beautiful  view 
on  rt.  at  the  junction  of  the  Eiheroxo 
with  the  former  river.  Near  Homily, 
which  is  dependent  for  the  most  part 
on  the  manufacture  of  felt  hats, 
is  Chadhirky  the  white  little  ch.  of 
which  is  devoted  to  St.  Chad,  who 
in  the  7th  centy.  was  sent  by  St. 
Columb  to  Christianise  the  Lanca- 
shire district.  Rochdale  and  Saddle- 
worth  chs.  are  both  dedicated  to  him, 
and  tradition  asserts  that  St.  Chad 
resided  here.  A well  is  still  called 
after  him,  and  a path  along  the  hill- 
side is  named  the  Priest’s  Walk. 

1 J m.  to  the  rt.  of  Romily  is  Comp- 
stall , situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Etherow,  a pretty  village,  containing 
printworks  and  a cotton  factory, 
oelonging  to  Messrs.  Andrew.  One 
of  the  water-wheels  here  is  noted  for 
its  size,  having  a diameter  of  17  yds. 
Compstall  is  also  locally  celebrated 
for  its  tea  gardens,  which  attract 
many  holiday  folk. 

The  rly.  now  crosses  the  watershed 
that  separates  the  valleys  of  the 
Tame  and  the  Govt,  having  on  rt. 
the  long  ridge  of  Werneth  Loir , a 
conspicuous  hill,  which  rises  to  the 
hi  ignt  of  821  ft. 

22 J m.  Woodley  Junc.,  where  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire branch  for  Stockport  to  the 
main  line  at  Godley  Junc.  is  given  off*, 
together  with  a line  to  Bollington  and 
Macclesfield  ltte.  14).  We  now  ascend 
the  vnlley  of  the  Tamey  on  the  S.  bank 
of  which,  about  1}  m.  from  Woodley, 
is  Harden  Hall , formerly  the  country 
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residenceof  the  Anionics,  nml  subse- 
quentlyof  thoAlvanloys.  Itisathree- 
storied  building  of  Elizabethan  date, 
a tall  pile  of  grey  stone,  behind  which 
is  a turret  containing  ft  circular 
staircase,  while  fit  the  sides  are  wings 
terminating  in  gables  having  long 
bay  windows.  The  entrance  gate  is 
in  the  N.  front.  In  the  S.  is  a central 
gable  with  a coatof  armorial  bearings. 
The  great  hall  is  wainscoted,  and 
lighted  by  mullioned  and  transomed 
windows,  and  was  once  decorated 
with  paintings,  now  decayed.  In 
addition  to  Us  natural  defensive 
situation.  Harden  was  protected  by 
a moat,  which  is  now  dry. 

23.}  m.  Hyde  £tat.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  centy.,  ft  solitary  chapel 
was  the  only  representative  of  the 
populous  township  that  now  consti- 
tutes Hyde,  and  which  has  been 
created  solely  by  the  cotton  trnde. 
Hyde  Hall  contains  a small  portion 
of  the  old  house  in  the  interior. 

The  ch.  is  of  late  Perp.  date  and 
has  a good  stained  glass  E.  win- 
dow (a,  memorial  of  the  Sidebothain 
family),  by  Edmondson.  It  is  of  5 
lights,  divided  into  10  spaces,  occu- 
pied by  subjects  in  our  Saviour  s life. 

24}  m.  Hyde  Junc.  with  the  main  | 
line  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railway.  The  traveller 
will  perceive  that  he  has  left  the 
picturesque  and  wooded  vales  of  the 
river  valleys  for  higher  ground, 
which,  if  not  so  pretty  as  landscape, 
is  equally  characteristic  of  the 
country,  and  of  its  peculiar  manu- 
factures. Cotton  factories  are  every- 
where seen,  and  the  open  moorland 
occasionally  allows  views  of  distant 
towns  like  Ashton  or  Staleybridge. 

Between  Hyde  Junc.  and  Guide- 
bridge,  on  1.,  is  Dukinfield  HaU , an 
old  half-timbered  house,  with  gables 
and  ridge  posts.  This  was  once  the 
seat  of  the  Dukinfield  family,  of 
whom  was  Col.  Dukinfield.  a very 
active  officer  on  the  Parliamentary 
side,  who  was  one  of  the  members 
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of  the  Court  thnt  tried  the  Karl  of 
Derby.  In  1659,  however,  he  had 
some  differences  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, respecting  a complaint  made  by 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  rewards  given  to  them 
for  suppressing  the  rebellion.  The 
dispute  was  soon  settled;  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  Speaker,  in  his 
attempt  to  pass  through  a crowd  of 
the  mai-contents,  suffered  the  in- 
dignity of  being  stopped  and  sent 
back  by  Dukinfield.  This  gave  rise 
to  a doggrel  rhyme,  which  became 
popular — 

" Duckenfleld  (steel  \vn«  never  so  true 
And  as  wi>e  as  ever  was  Toby) 

Lay  in  the  purlieu, 

The  cockpit  avenue, 

To  hinder  the  Speaker's  ro  by." 

“ Amidst  the  ruined  walls  of  the 
old  family  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  a 
Dukinfield,  who  gained  his  honours 
in  the  wars  of  the  Crusaders.  That 
dilapidated  tomb  of  the  Crusader 
and  the  ivy-covered  walls  of  the 
venerable  chapel  are  the  oldest  archi- 
tectural memorials  which  can  now 
be  identified  of  English  Congrega- 
tionalism. In  that  chapel,  encou- 
raged by  Col.  Dukinfield,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Eaton  gathered  the  first 
I Congregational  Ch.  in  the  North  of 
England." — JIalley. 

The  village  of  Dulcinfield  lies  about 
a mile  to  the  N.  of  Hyde  June., 
and  forms  almost  a suburb  of  Staley- 
bridge  {Inn:  Castle^  a busy  mftnu- 
facturing  town  of  some  20,000  popu- 
lation, through  which  the  river  Tame 
runs.  It  is  consequently  partly  in 
Lancashire,  although  the  largest  por- 
tion is  in  Cheshire.  There  is  not 
much  to  interest  the  tourist,  the 
buildings  being  all  modem,  although 
it  is  probable  thnt  Staleybridge 
derives  its  name  from  the  Staley 
or  Stanley  family,  who  intermarried 
with  the  Asshetons.  Easttcood  House 
is  the  seat  of  J.  Cheetham,  Esq. 
Staleybridge  has  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  8.  by  an  independent 
rly.  to  Stockport,  joining  the  main 
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line  to  Manchester  at  Heaton  Norris, 
and  crossing  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincolnshire  line  at 

26}  m.  Guidebridc.e  June.,  where 
tin*  rly.  enters  I*ancnshire. 

3}  m.  Manchester  (Rte.  27). 


ROUTE  17. 

FROM  STAFFORD  TO  WARRINGTON,  BY 
CREWE. 

( London  &m  North-Western  Railway.) 

The  London  and  North-Western 
Railway,  the  great  main  artery  be- 
tween London  and  Scotland,  enters 
Cheshire  soon  after  quitting  Madeley 
Stat.  ( Handbook  for  Staffordshire), 
h aving  on  rt.  the  distant  chimneys 
of  the  Madeley  and  Silverdale  coal- 
pits, which  mark  the  limits  of  the 
North  Staffordshire  coal-field. 

Nearer  at  hand  is  the  village  of 

Bctiej  and  Matt  <;.  ii 1 1 i< . 

Iv-n.)f  between  which  and  the  rly. 
is  lletley  Mere,  through  which  the 
county  boundary  runs.  On  1.  (2  m.) 
is  Doddington  Park,  possessing  one 
of  the  largest  lakes  in  the  country 
next  to  Ellesmere. 

23  m.  (from  Stafford ) lias  ford  Stat. 
2 m.  on  1.  are  Hough  Hall  (R.  G. 
Hill,  Esq.)  and  Wyhunfmry  village, 
the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  s 
• •hi  manor-house.  The  eh.  is  a fine 
K.  K.  building,  with  nave,  aisles,  and 
rhanccl.  The  interior  contains  a good 


stained  E.  window,  and  monuments 
to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  of  Hough, 
1614,  and  his  wife  Anne,  the  latter 
under  a canopied  arch.  In  the  parish 
are  several  old  halls,  which  have 
►unk  from  their  high  estate  into  farm- 
houses, such  ns  Cheekier,  Batlierton, 
Stapeley,  Basford,  Shavington,  &c. 

25  m.  Crewe  Junc  with  the  North 
Staffordshire,  Great  Western,  Man- 
chester. and  Chester  Railways  'Hotel: 
Railway ; good)  (Rte.  13).  The  main 
line  to  Liverpool  and  the  North 
is  the  middle  of  the  three  that  bi- 
furcate northwards,  immediately  on 
leaving  the  station. 

30  m.  Minsk ull-  Vernon  Stat..  3 m. 
from  Hiddlewieh  Rte.  21 ).  ( hi  the 
rt.  the  country  is  rather  flat  and 
uninteresting,  but  on  the  1.  it  is 
more  varied  and  broken,  the  river 
Wearer  and  its  tributaries  running 
parallel  with  the  rly.  in  a pretty 
valley.  3 m.  1.  is  Damhall.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  monks 
of  Dore,  in  Herefordshire,  were  re- 
moved to  a monastery  which  then 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
modern  mansion,  which  w*as  sub- 
sequently a summer  residence  for 
the  monks  of  Vale  Royal.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
it  was  sold  to  Sir  Richard  Corbett, 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  There 
was  a curious  prophecy  made  by 
Nixon,  the  prophet  of  Cheshire, 
to  the  effect  that  “ Damhall  Park 
shall  be  hacked  nnd  hewn.” 

Erdesirick  Hall  was  the  old  resi- 
dence of  Sampson  Erdeswick.  the 
antiquary,  who  married  the  heiress 
of  the  Staffords,  and  settled  at  San- 
don.  in  Staffordshire. 

Large  volumes  of  smoke  on  the  1. 
Jiotoken  the  nppmoch  to  one  of  tho 
contres  of  manufacturing  Cheshire — 
the  salt  works  of  Winsford,  next 
to  Northwich  tho  most  important 
sent  of  that  trade  in  the  county. 
2 m.  1 of  Winsford  Stat.  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Over,  a small  decayed  town. 
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which  still  poos  through  the  cere- 
mony of  electing  for  itself  a mayor, 
who  enjoys  the  dignity  without  the 
responsibility  of  mayoial  duties. 
The  mayoralty  was  a farce  as  curly 
us  Ray's  time,  who  gives  the  pro- 
verb, “ The  Mayor  of  Altrincham 
and  tlie  Mayor  of  Over,  the  one 
was  a t hatcher,  the  other  a dauber.’’ 
Over  is  said  to  have  been  tho  birth- 
place of  Nixon,  the  Cheshire  prophet, 
whose  celebrity  was  so  great  that 
even  to  this  day  his  prophecies  are 
quoted  by  the  country  people.  There 
seems  some  doubt  ns  to  the  precise 
time  in  which  he  lived,  but  the 
reign  of  James  I.  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  his  sayings.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  reputation,  he  was 
sent  for  to  court ; but  for  some 
time  declined  to  go,  prophesying  that 
he  should  be  starved,  or,  in  his  own 
dialect,  “clammed’’  there;  and  it 
is  said  that  this  really  happened,  in 
consequence  of  his  being  shut  up  in 
a room  as  a punishment  for  mischief, 
and  forgotten  for  three  days.  Another 
of  Nixon’s  prophecies  predicted  of 
Vale  Royal  Abbey,  that — 

“ Wnen  the  harrow  cleaves  this  lea, 

Yon  bouse  a raven’s  nest  shall  be  " — 

a prediction  fulfilled  when,  80  years 
later,  Henry  VIII.  deposed  Abbot 
Harrow,  and  gave  the  abbey  to  Sir 
Thos.  Holcroft,  whose  crest  was  a 
raven.  (See  below,  under  Vale 
Royal.)  The  c/i.of  Over  is  more  than 
1 m.  to  the  S.  1 . m.  to  the  N.W.  of 
the  village  is  Morton  Grange,  an  old 
timber-and-plaster  seat  of  the  Main- 
warings.  Half-wav  between  Winsford 
and  37  m.  Hart  ford  Bridge  Stat.,  the 
rly.  crosses  the  Weaver  by  a lofty 
viaduct — a charming  view  on  either 
side ; the  river,  which  is  broad  and 
deep,  flowing  through  a richly 
wooded  vale,  on  its  way  to  North- 
wich.  The  woods  on  the  1.  are  tho.-e 
of  Vote  Royal , the  seat  of  I/>rd  Dela- 
rnere.  The  history  of  this  picturesque 
old  place  dates  from  very  early  times. 
It  is  said  that  Prince  Edward,  the 


eldest  son  of  Henry  III.,  was  over- 
taken by  a storm  on  his  return  from 
tho  Holy  Land,  and  vowed  a vow 
that  if  he  got  to  land  safely  he  would 
found  a convent  for  100  Cistercian 
monks;  whereiq>on  tho  vessel  imme- 
diately righted  and  reached  its  port. 
At  all  events  tho  monastery  was 
founded  by  him  in  1277,  Queen 
Eleanor  also  assisting  to  lay  the  first 
stone,  amidst  a gathering  of  unusual 
magnificence.  The  old  chroniclers 
were  fond  of  inventing  stories  about 
the  future  glory  of  tho  new  abbey ; 
among  others  that,  while  the  land 
was  yet  desolate  and  untrodden, 
shepherds  heard  music  constantly 
playing  on  the  site.  The  predictions 
were  so  far  verified,  that  Vale  Royal 
became  rich  and  powerful ; but  with 
the  power  came  tyranny,  and  the 
abbots  systematically  alienated  the 
dependents  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
their  harshness  and  injustice  to  such 
an  extent,  that  in  1321  the  monks 
dared  not  cross  their  threshold  : and 
one  John  Bodde worth,  who  ventured 
to  do  so,  was  instantly  murdered  and 
a game  of  football  played  with  his 
head.  To  such  a pitch  did  the  evil 
rise  that  the  country  people  laid  a 
complaint  before  Hugh,  Justice  of 
Chester,  asserting  that  they  were  free 
tenants,  and  not  vassals  of  the  soil ; 
but  being  refused  a hearing,  they 
appealed  to  the  King,  and  impeached 
both  the  Justice  and  the  Abbot. 
Again  they  were  unsuccessful,  and 
it  was  not  until  they  came  before 
Queen  Philippa  that  they  obtained 
a censure  against  the  Abbot,  who, 
on  his  return  from  court,  was  met  by 
a body  of  his  tenants,  his  retainers 
shot,  and  he  himself  dragged  again 
before  the  King,  who  hnp|>ened  to 
be  at  Stamford.  For  nearly  three 
centuries  the  abbey  maintained  an 
unusual  splendour,  but  evil  times  at 
last  fell  upon  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  when  the  machinations  of  one 
Thomas  Holcroft  prevailed,  the  Abbot 
and  monks  turned  out,  and  most  of 
the  land  given  to  Holcroft,  whose 
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heirs,  after  two  generations,  sold  the 
property  to  the  Cholmondeleys. 

In  the  Civil  War,  Vale  Royal  suf- 
fered nearly  as  badly  as  Rrnmhall, 
having  been  so  thoroughly  plundered 
by  Gen.  Lambert  and  his  troops,  that 
the  family  are  said  to  have  only  kept 
life  in  them  by  the  milk  of  one  white 
cow.  Like  Peter  Davenport,  Thomas 
Cholmondeley,  after  he  had  been 
robbed,  was  allowed  to  compound  for 
it  by  a payment  of  4501.  The  present 
house  of  Vale  Royal  consists  of  a 
centre  and  wings.  In  the  library 
is  one  of  the  earliest  MSS.  of 
Chaucer’s  ‘Canterbury  Tules.’  Here, 
too,  Nixon’s  prophecies  are  pre- 
served in  the  original  form.  Some  of 
it  was  built  by  the  Holcrofts  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth;  but  of  the  old 
abbey  there  are  no  remains,  save  a 
doorway  or  two  in  the  offices,  and  a 
few  local  names,  such  as  the  Nuns’ 
Grove  and  the  Abbot’s  Walk. 

in.  Hartford  8taL  ft m:  Rail- 
way) is  2}  m.  from  Northwich.  The 
Cheshire  Midland  Rly.  from  North- 
wich to  Helsby  crosses  the  line  here. 

35}  m.  Acton  JuNCn  with  branch 
to  Northwich  (Rte.  20).  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood  are  the  village  of  MVaner- 
ham  and  HeffersUm  Grange  (R.  Heath, 
Esn.'j. 

Wtaverham  is  an  old-fashioned 
little  place,  containing  several  tim- 
bered houses.  The  eh .,  rebuilt  in 
the  time  of  James  I.,  consists  of  a 
steeple,  nave,  chancel,  side  aisles, 
and  two  chapels,  one  belonging  to 
Hcfferston  Grunge,  the  other  to 
Crowton  Hall.  Amongst  the  tene- 
ments on  the  glebe  land  is  one  still 
called  the  “Cuckstool,” — the  original 
spot  where  the  Abbots  of  Vale  Royal 
exercised  that  brunch  of  the  ir  juris- 
diction. One  of  the  j*>wors  that 
they  had,  was  that  of  claiming 
twopence  in  the  pound  from  inch 
servant  s wages.  Crowton  Hall.  1} 
m.  to  the  1.  of  Acton  Stat.,  is  a timber 
farmhouse  of  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  centy.,  ami  was  the  residence 


of  the  old  family  of  Gerard,  of  whom 
was  John  Gerard,  a famous  herbalist 
of  Nantwich  in  1535. 

Another  beautiful  view  is  gained 
a little  further  on,  where  the  rly. 
crosses  the  Weaver  again  at  Dutton 
Bottom  by  a lofty  viaduct.  In  a 
charming  situation  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  is  Dutton  Hall , tho 
ancient  scat  of  the  Dutton  family, 
celebrated  in  early  Cheshire  history 
as  having  jurisdiction  over  tho  min- 
strels of  the  county,  which  privilege 
was  granted  by  Randlo  Blunde- 
ville  to  Roger  do  Lacy,  and  trans- 
ferred by  him  to  Hugh  Dutton.  Ho 
had  also  the  questionable  honour  of 
tho  “advocaria  meretricum,”  until 
the  suppression  of  stews  in  Chester 
by  Henry  VIII.  Tho  house  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  tho  domestic 
architecture  of  the  lGth  centy.  The  E. 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  of  timber  and 
plaster,  is  still  standing.  In  tho 
centro  a door  opens  into  a passage, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  the  buttery, 
and  on  tho  other  the  hall,  separated 
from  tho  passage  with  ornamented 
pilasti  rs.  The  outer  doorway  of  the 
hall  porch  is  a broad  arch,  with 
fa  uciful  arabesque  borders, and  the  fol- 
lowing  inscription  in  black  letter : — 

«*5yr  Peyrs  Hutton,  Knyght,  lx>rde  of  Hutton 
and  my  lade  dame  Julian  by*  wiffc  made  this 
lull  and  bnyldinK  In  the  yearc  of 

Our  liorde  Uudc  noux-cxlu  *ho  thankclh 
Code  of  all/* 

The  Bridgewater  Canal  runs  close 
alongside  of  the  rly.  on  rt.  to 

3t)f  m.  Pueston  Bhook  Ji  nc.,  from 
whence  the  direct  Liverpool  line  is 
given  off,  vi&  Runcorn  (Rte.  24); 
and  presently  the  line  from  Chester 
to  Warringt*  n cros.-es  tho  London 
and  North-Western  at  a high  level. 

421  m.  Moore  StaL  The  country, 
which  1 as  been  br«»kcn  and  wooded, 
now  becomes  flat  ami  rather  marshy 
ns  tho  rly.  crushes  the  Mersey  and 
tho  Arpley  meadows,  and  enters 
Lincashire  at 

45  m.  Warrington  {Inn:  Lion). 
(Rte.  2G.) 


Cheshire. 
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ROUTE  18. 

FROM  STOCKPORT  TO  PENISTONE, 
BY  GLOSSOP. 

(Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire Railway.) 

The  passenger  from  Stockport  to 
Sheffield  quits  the  town  from  the 
Teviotdale  Stat.,  a pretty  brick 
building,  with  an  open  arcade  in 
front,  and  gradually  mounts  to  high 
ground  overlooking  the  river. 

$ m.  Port  wood  Stat.  accommodates 
the  eastern  suburb  of  Stockport. 
The  windings  of  the  Goyt,  which 
does  not  receive  the  name  of  Mersey 
till  after  the  addition  of  the  Tame, 
are  exceedingly  pretty  on  rt.,  and 
several  handsome  residences,  such 
as  Bredhury  Hall  (R.  Shipman,  Esq.) 
and  others,  show  that  the  Stockport 
manufacturers  have  appreciated  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  At  Woodley 
Juxc.,  where  the  Midland  line  from 
Buxton  to  Manchester  crosses,  there 
is  an  establishment  for  making  hats 
by  steam.  From  hence  a short 
branch  communicates  with  the  main 
line  from  Manchester  to  Sheffield, 
joining  it  at 

5 m.  Godley  Jrxc.  Werneth  Low 
is  a prominent  object  on  rt. 

6.J  in.  Mottram  Stat.  The  town  of 
Mottrum  in  Longdendale  is  placed 
on  a height  in  a wild  and  picturesque 
country,  1£  m.  to  the  1.  of  the  rlv., 
standing  sentinel,  as  it  were,  to  the 
desolate  and  rugged  country  that 
runs  from  hence  far  into  Lanca- 
shire. Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire  — 
the  great  backbone  of  millstone  grit 
which  forms  such  a special  feature 


in  northern  England.  The  tourist 
seldom  penetrates  into  this  region, 
but  it  is  worth  visiting  for  all  that, 
and  the  pedestrian  will  lind  in  the 
doughs,  edges,  and  mosses,  of  which 
the  local  names  are  composed, 
scenery  of  a very  high  order,  though 
perhaps  often  repeating  itself.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  although 
lonely  districts  of  Cheshire,  and  a 
good  bag  of  grouse  may  be  made 
here  or  about  Crowden.  The  llulmn 
Chama  morus , or  cloudberry,  is  found 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Mottram 
has  a fine  old  Perp:  ch.%  posses- 
sing a nave,  aisles,  chancel,  a 
tower,  and  two  chapels  belonging  to 
Hollingworth  Hall  and  the  manor 
of  Staley,  in  one  of  which  are  the 
recumbent  figures  of  Ralph  Staleigh 
and  his  wife,  the  former  in  mail 
armour.  In  the  other  is  an  altar- 
tomb,  with  the  recumbent  figure  of 
Serjeant  Bretland,  died  1703,  who 
is  represented  in  his  wig  and  gown, 
with  a long  Latin  inscription.  In 
the  interior  of  the  ch.  is  a painting 
of  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  view 
from  the  churchyard  is  very  exten- 
sive, looking  down  the  vale  to  Tint- 
wistle,  and  the  Derbyshire  hills  on 
the  other  side  the  Etherow.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  Hill  End  (J. 
Chapman,  Esq  ),  ThorncJiffe  Hall 
(F.  Mkhvood,  Esq ),  and  Holting- 
worth  Hall  (J.  Hollingworth,  Esq.), 
the  seat  of  that  family  since  the 
time  of  King  John.  The  village  of 
Hollingworth,  1 m.  N.E.  of  Mottram, 
is  dependent  on  its  cotton  and  print 
works.  Immediately  after  leaving 
Mottram,  the  rly.  crosses  the  Ethe- 
row and  enters  Derbyshire,  but  keeps 
close  to  the  Cheshire  boundary  until 
it  enters  Yorkshire  at  Woodlu  ad. 

At  8J  m.  Dinting  Vale  Stat.  the 
rly.  is  carried  across  the  valley 
by  a remarkably  beautiful  viaduct  of 
1G  stone  and  timber  arches  of 
185  ft.  span  nd  ij<>  ft.  in  height. 
|*A  short  branch  runs  to  the  manu- 
facturing town  of  Glossop,  in  Derby- 
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shire  (Hotel:  Norfolk  Arms),  a brisk, 
thriving  place,  very  finely  situated 
amidst  the  ravines  of  the  upper  dis- 
trict of  the  Peak,  and  possessing  a 
large  trade  in  cotton  and  calico 
printing.  It  is  a great  stronghold 
of  the  Homan  Catholic  community, 
who  |>o88ess  a handsome  ch.  and  large 
school.  This  is  probably  owing  to 
its  being  the  manorial  property  of 
Lord  Howard  of  Glossop.  whose  seat, 
(rloeeop  Hall,  adjoins  the  town.  It 
has  been  modernised  and  enlarged, 
and  with  its  ornamental  grounds 
and  terraces  forms  one  of  the 
choicest  residences  in  the  North. 
The  ch , the  tower  and  spire  of 
which  were  added  in  1855  by  the 
Duke,  was  rebuilt  in  183b.  and 
contains  a monument  (bust)  by 
Bacon  to  a Mr.  Hague,  who  left 
several  donations  to  the  poor  of  the 
town.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
some  interesting  earthworks;  on 
the  W.  of  the  rly.  Mehmdra  CkuQe, 
an  oblong  rectangular  fortification 
overlooking  the  Etherow,  and  on  the 
E.  Moudow  Castle , a circular  camp. 
The  scenery  of  the  Etherow  becomes 
more  wild  and  romantic  as  the  rly. 
a>cends  the  valrt  of  Longdendale, 
the  hilL  on  the  W.  being  rugged  and 
♦•scarped,  and  rising  to  a very  con- 
siderable height.] 

9$  m Hadfield  Stat .,  to  the  N of 
which.  1 in.  (in  Cheshire)  is  the 
village  of  Tinticistle  anciently  called 
Tengcstvisie),  the  grey  houses  be- 
tokening the  plentifulness  of  the 
millstone  grit  of  which  the  district 
is  composed.  The  geologist  will  bo 
interested  to  know  that  Annel  d 
tracks  and  burrows  have  l»een  dis- 
covered in  the  vicinity.  Tinticistle 
Hall  is  a stone  building,  which  in 
1653  superseded  an  older  one  of 
timber,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  I’e  Burgh  family,  the  lords  of 
Longdendale.  As  the  rly.  ascends 
the  vale,  an  additional  interest  is 
giv-  n both  to  the  scenery  and  the 
utility  of  the  Etherow  by  the 


' enormous  lakes  or  “ lodges  ” which 
have  been  formed  for  the  Man- 
chester It  ater  Works,  the  dams  of 
which  are  perfectly  Cyclopean  in 
their  massivem-ss.  The  Arnfield 
and  Hollingworth  reservoirs  contain 

18.000. 000  oubio  feet  of  water,  the 
former  holding  209,000.000  gallons, 
occupying  39  acres,  and  the  latter 
holding  73,000,000  gallons,  occupy- 
ing 13  acres.  Rhodes  Wood  holds 

500.000. 000  gallons,  and  is  54  acres  in 
extent  Tor&ide  holds  1.474,000,000 
gallons,  occupying  160  acres,  anil 
Woodhead,  of  135  acres,  contains 

1.235.000. 000  gallons.  The  whole  of 
the  reservoirs  in  Longdendale  liave 
a united  capacity  of  3,491,000,000 
gallons,  and  are  calculated  to  supply 
Manchester  with  30,000,000  gallons 
a day.  The  cost  of  construction  was 
1,300,0001 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Woodhead  reservoir  the  rly.  pene- 
trates the  mountains  by  the  Wood- 
head  Tunnel,  nearly  3 m.  in  length,  at 
the  western  end  of  which  it  enters 
Yorkshire.  Woodhead  Chapel  was 
built  by  Sir  Ed  want  Shna  (or  Shaw), 
Ix>rd  Mayor  of  London  at  the  time 
of  the  usurpation  of  the  crown  by 
Richard  III.  From  Woodhead  Stat . 
the  pedestrian  can  make  an  ex- 
cursion over  the  hills  to  the  S.  to  the 
head  of  the  Derwent  and  descend 
its  valley  to  Hope,  or  Hathcrsage. 
The  distance  to  the  source  of  the 
river  is  not  very  great  (6  or  7 m.). 
but  the  walking  over  Featherbed 
Moss  is  difficult  and  tedious  (Ha rut- 
hook  for  Derbyshire).  From  Wood- 
head  Stat.  it  is  9 m.  to  Pcnistone 
(Handbook  far  Yorkshire). 


Cheshire. 
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ROUTE  19. 

FROM  STOCKPORT  TO  WARRINGTON, 
BY  ALTRINCHAM  AND  LYMM. 

This  line  forms  part  of  a direct 
route  between  Sheffield,  Stockport, 
Warrington,  and  Liverpool.  Leav- 
ing Stockport  by  theTeviotdale  Stat., 
it  keeps  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
frequently  approaching  the  river. 

2J  m.  CheacUe  Stat.  This  is  a 
prettily  situated  village,  and  a fa- 
\ourite  residence  of  Manchester 
business  men,  for  whose  convenience 
an  omnibus  runs  several  times  a day. 
The  ch.  has  a tower,  nave,  side 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  three  altar- 
tombs  of  the  Brereton  family.  In 
the  neighbourhood  is  Abney  HaU, 
the  residence  of  Sir  James  Watts, 
a cotton  magnate,  who  was  mayor 
of  Manchester  during  the  Prince 
Consort’s  visit  to  that  town,  and 
who  was  knighted  accordingly.  £ir 
James,  who  was  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  a Manchester  millionaire, 
had  inscribed  in  his  dining-room — 

Wbo'd  have  thought, 

Cotton  bought  it.  * 

4 m.  Northenden  Stat.  The  village 
lies  to  the  rt.  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Mersey.  The  ch.  is  modern,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  of  the 
date  1500.  Adjoining  it  is  Wytken- 
ghaice  Hall  (T.  W.  Tutton,  Esq.),  a 
picturesque  old  gabled  hall  of  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  part  of  which 
is  of  timber  and  plaster.  In  1043  it 
was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  but  after 
a short  siege  surrendered  to  Col. 
Dukenheld,  who  brought  two  pieces 


of  ordnance  from  Manchester  to 
reduce  it.  Mrs.  Tatton  was  one  of 
the  garrison,  and  seeing  a Parlia- 
mentary soldier  sitting  on  a wall, 
seized  a musket,  and  brought  him 
down.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a Captain  AdaniB,  who  is  buried  nt 
Stockport,  and  entered  in  the  register 
as  “slayne  at  Wittenshawe  ” Like 
many  other  Cheshire  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Tatton  had  to  compound  for  his 
loyalty,  and  suffered  severely  in  his 
estate.  Until  of  late  yeurs  “ a 
curious  custom  existed  in  Northeu- 
den  inore  commonly  called  Northen), 
of  singing  ‘May  carols’  under  tin* 
chamber  windows  of  the  drowsy 
villagers  on  the  eve  of  the  1st  of 
May.  Of  course,  the  poet  of  the 
gang  fits  the  song  to  suit  each 
particular  case,  extemporising  lines 
addressed  to  the  several  sons  and 
daughters  by  name.”  The  following 
is  a sample  of  a couple  of  verses : — 

“Rise  up  the  little  Infant,  the  flower  of  the 
flock, 

For  the  summer  springs  so  fresh,  so  green, 
and  gay  ; 

The  cradle  that  you  do  lay  in,  it  stands 
upon  a rock, 

Drawing  near  to  the  merry  month  of 
May. 

' Rise  up,  the  fair  Maid  of  this  home,  pui  on 
your  gay  gold  ring, 

For  the  summer  springs  so  fresh,  so  green, 
an<i  lt.iv  ; 

And  bring  to  us  a can  of  beer — the  better 
we  shall  sing, 

Drawing  near  to  the  merry  month  of 
May/’ 

GJ  m.  Baouley  Junc.,  near  which 
the  Manchester  and  Mid-Cheshire 
line  crosses  the  Stockport  and  War- 
rington lily.  Baffuley.  or  Iiaggiley, 
Hall  is  now  a farmhouse,  but  retains 
considerable  traces  of  its  splendour 
under  its  former  owner,  Sir  Win, 
Baggiley,  in  the  time  of  Eduard  II. 
From  that  family  it  passed  suc- 
cessively to  the  Leghs,  Viscount 
Allen,  and  Mr.  Tatton,  of  Wvthen- 
shawe.  Bishop  Percy,  in  one  of 
the  ballads,  mentions  one  of  the 
Leghs : — 
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“At  Ikifflley  that  beame 
HU  hkiiiig  iiiacr  had, 

And  hU  anceston*  of  old  time 
Have  y»*anii-d  th**n*  long, 

Itefore  William  Conqueror 
This  country  dkl  Inhabit." 

One  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  still 
left,  containing  the  great  lmlh  which 
is  bu  It  of  huge  beams  of  oak,  the 
interstices  tille  l up  with  wickerwork. 
At  ono  end  are  passages  from  the 
exterior  to  the  inner  court,  the  doors 
of  which  are  concealed  from  the  hull 
by  oak  screens.  In  all  Ciieslrre 
houses  the  hall  is  made  lower  than 
t ic  rest  of  the  building,  as  from  its  ; 
arched  roof  it  does  not  admit  an 
upper  story- — Ormerod . The  hall  has 
been  shortened  by  a modern  erection, 
where  the  dais  stood.  At  the  oppo- 
site end,  the  doorways  leading  to  the 
offices  and  the  groining  of  the  roof 
are  i>erfect,  and  a capital  example 
of  14tli-centy.  work.  The  roof  rests 
upon  wooden  arches  and  pillars,  the 
spans  l>etweeo  being  filled  in  with 
open  trefoil-work.  The  windows  are 
plain  square  mullions,  with  Dec. 
mouldings. 

10}  m Broailheath  Stat.%  $ of  a 
mile  from  Altrincham  (Rte.  20), 
the  spire  and  houses  of  which  place 
are  seen  on  the  hid  to  the  1.  Old- 
field Hall  is  the  seat  of  John  Allen, 
Esq.  From  Dmadheath  the  Watling 
Street  runs  due  N.  in  its  course 
from  Cheshire  to  Manchester  (Man- 
cuniuin).  3 or  4 m.  hence  it  crosses 
the  Mersey,  at  a spot  still  called 
Cros$ford.  On  the  Cheshire  sido 
wns  a Homan  station  supposed  lo 
be  identical  with  the  station  called 
Finis  maxim.*  kt  flay  to,  near  the 
village  of  A*htnn-on-Mer»ey , wiiere 
there;  is  a model  farm,  established 
by  the  late  Mr.  Sam.  Brooks. 

12  m.  Dunham- Stat.  On 
the  1.  arc  the  venerable  woods  of 
Dunham-Massey,  tin*  seat  of  the  E *rl 
of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  and 
a perfect  paradise  for  Manchester 
picnickers  and  pleasure-seekers,  who 


consider  the  woods  pretty  well  their 
own,  from  the  generous  pemrssion 
always  accorded  by  the  noble  owner. 
The  Norman  barons  had  a castle 
here,  but  of  this  there  are  uo  remains. 
It  attaine  1 its  name,  "The  home  of 
tlie  Masseys  on  the  downs, ’*  from  its 
original  po -session  by  the  Masseys,  of 
whom  Humon  Massey  was  first  hnron, 
and  held  the  town  hip  under  Hugh 
Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  For  a 
short  time  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Stranges,  lords  of  Knookin, 
and  afterwards  into  that  of  t e 
Fittons.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 
it  came  by  marriage  into  the  Booth 
family,  one  of  whom,  Sir  (ieorge 
Booth,  distinguished  himself  pur- 
tii-ul  »rly,  first  on  the  side  of  the 
Parlia men t, and  then  of  the  Royalists, 
by  whom  lie  was  rewarded  with 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  the 
North-west,  and  made  Baron  Dela- 
mere.  But  he  did  not  long  con- 
tinue a court  favourite  either  with 
Charles  II.  or  James  II.,  and  his 
son  became  a staunch  partisan  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  created 
him  Earl  of  Warrington.  In  17J8 
this  line  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
estate  was  brought  to  the  Earl  of 
Stamford  by  mnrriago  with  the 
heiress.  The  present  title,  therefore, 
of  Warrington  is  a comparatively  new 
creation,  bestowed  in  1793. 

There  is  nothing  particular  in 
the  aspect  of  the  house,  which  is 
a plain  quadrangular  building  of 
brick.  The  interior  (not  shown) 
contains  a valuable  collection  of 
portraits  by  Vattdyek,  Ldy%  and 
other  masters  of  the  age  of  the 
Stuarts.  Ono  of  the  curiosities 
of  tho  private  grounds  is  the  dogs’ 
burial-ground,  where  mastiffs  and 
other  old  favourites  have  been  in- 
terred with  affectionate  care.  Somo 
of  tiie  inscriptions  date  from  a con- 
siderable time  hack,  such  as  " Hero 
lyeth  Puce,  of  old  vertues,  who  died 
Oct.  17,  1702,”  while  verso  marks 
the  headstone  of  others — 
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••  Now  poor  Uon  Is  dead  and  gone. 

Oner  by  Joseph  thought  much  on ; 

And  the  servants,  one  and  all, 
lk>  n gret  p»*or  1 Jon's  full.” 

Tlie  chief  beauty  of  Dunham-Mas" 
soy  is  the  Parky  1'nmous  for  its  oak- 
trees  and  magnificent  breadths  of 
bracken  fern,  which  here  grow 
liigher  and  bettor  than  elsewhere, 
and  set  oft’  the  oak  boles  splendidly, 
and  for  its  avenues  of  beeches,  which 
rank  among  the  finest  in  England. 
There  is  good  timber  at  Dunham- 
Massey,  but  in  Mid-Cheshire  tin* 
parks  are  very  poorly  timbered,  and 
oak  does  not  generally  grow  well. 
Of  it  Leland  writes:  “iii  miles 

farther  I cam  by  a parke  on  the 
lefte  hande  wher  Master  Bouthe 
dwcllith.”  Ormerod  tells  us  that  this 
park  contained  500  head  of  deer.  In 
early  spring  or  autumn  Dunham  is 
well  worth  a visit,  and  particularly 
on  any  great  holiday,  when  swarms 
of  excursionists  turn  out  from  Man- 
chester to  enjoy  the  charming  scenery 
and  the  fresh  air  of  the  adjoining 
Bowdon  Downs  Outside  the  park 
and  on  the  road  from  Altrincham  to 
Knutsford  is  Dunham  Ch.t  built  in 
1855  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
"Warrington  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Hayley , at  a cost  of  20,0001.  It  is 
of  transition  from  Dec.  to  Perp. 
style,  and  beautifully  ornamented 
throughout.  It  is  cruciform,  con- 
sisting of  nave  and  aisles  (with  clere- 
story). transepts,  choir,  and  a chapel, 
called  the  Stamford  Chapel.  The 
tower  and  spire,  210  ft.  in  height, 
form  a conspicuous  landmark.  In 
the  former  is  a fine  peal  of  bells, 
one  of  which  is  thus  inscribed  : — 

“ qu«*en  of  queens,  Victoria  ret  gnu, 

i sil  as  queen  o'er  Music's  -trains; 

And  may  her  subjects  loyal  be 
As  mine  ! and  dwell  In  harmony.” 

The  interior  of  the  cli.  is  very  rich. 
The  E.  window  of  7 lights  is  filled 
with  stained  glass  hy  WfflemeiU  , 
representing  the  Apostles  and  Pro- 
phets. The  nave  has  a finely  carved 
oak  roof,  with  figures  of  angels  at 
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the  end  of  the  hammerheams.  Tho 
pulpit,  font,  and  reredos  me  all  ex- 
quisitely carved— t he  latter  in  good 
keeping  with  the  E.  window  above 
it.  The  organ,  by  Hilly  is  placed  in 
the  N.  transept  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  tho  effect  of  the  transept 
window.  The  neighbouring  towns 
of  Altrincham  and  Bowdon  are  de- 
scribed in  the  next  route.  Adjoin- 
ing the  ]mrk  on  the  W.  is  tho 
pretty  little  village  of  Jlotti ngton}  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Bollin,  and  still 
further  W.  is  Ay  den  Hull  (T.  S. 
Bazlcy,  Esq.),  a modern  Elizabethan 
residence  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
hall,  the  former  seat  of  the  Agden 
family,  and  well  placed  on  Agden 
Brow,  overlooking  a large  expanse 
of  country. 

To  the  rt.  of  Dunham  St  at.  (8  m.) 
is  Carrington  Mo8*y  one  of  the  large 
bogs  which  characterise  the  low 
levels  of  the  Mersey  lands.  It  is 
750  acres  in  extent;  but  modern 
agriculture  and  deep  draining  aro 
gradually  bringing  it  into  cultiva- 
tion. The  village  of  Carrington  is 
situated  on  the  riverside,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Irwell.  The  Mersey 
has  naturally  a very  winding  courso 
through  this  flat  district ; but  short 
cuts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
navigation,  and  sluices  to  allow  of 
irrigation.  On  the  site  of  Carring- 
ton Old  Hall  is  now  a modem  farm- 
house. 

The  Bollin  river  is  crossed  at 

14  m.  Heatley  Stat.  1 m.  to  the  X. 
is  Warburtoiiy  the  ch.  of  which  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  1 4 th- 
en ly.  churches  with  portions  of 
the  original  timber.  This  is  to  ho 
seen  in  the  pillars  that  divide  tho 
nave  and  aisles.  Warburton  was 
once  a place  of  consequence,  having 
been  selected  by  Henry  II.  as  the 
locality  for  a monastery  of  Pnemon- 
strutensians.  It  did  not  flourish  with 
the  glory  of  Vale  Royal,  but  became 
merged  into  the  abbey  of  Coekersand, 
in  Lancashire  (Rte.  42).  The  only 
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trace  of  the  priory  is  now  to  be  found 
in  the  name  of  a field,  called  the 
Abbey  Croft,  and  a few  tombstones 
in  the  churchyard.  To  the  E.  of  the 
ch.  are  vestiges  of  the  moat  which 
encircled  the  old  hall,  the  residence 
of  the  Warburton  family. 

15.}  m.  Lymm  Stat.  (Inn:  Plough). 
The  ancient  town  of  Lymm  is  more 
than  a mile  from  the  stat.,  and 
occupies  a picturesque  situation  on 
the  New  Red  sandstone  terrace  that 
runs  across  North  Cheshire.  Tne 
cA.,  placed  at  the  head  of  a charm- 
ing dingle,  through  which  the  Dane 
rushes  brawling  down,  is  old,  of  the 
same  stone,  and  was  restored  in  1850. 
It  is  of  Dec.  date,  and  1ms  a tow’er, 
nave,  side  aisles,  transepts,  choir, 
and  a chapel,  which  once  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Domville,  the  former 
possessors  of  Lymm  Hell.  The  E. 
w indow  is  a memorial  to  the  late 
rector,  who  died  in  18G5. 

The  lake,  which  is  formed  by  a 
dam  close  to  thech.,  and  the  wooded 
dingle  below  it,  are  a source  of  great 
attraction  to  visitors;  indeed,  the 
whole  course  of  this  little  stream 
affords  a constant  succession  of  pretty 
peeps.  At  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
dam,  which  is  private  property,  a 
curious  little  “dropping'*  cave  has 
been  formed  by  the  undermining  of 
the  bank  by  a small  tributary  stream. 

Lymm  Hull  J.  Barratt,  Esq), 
once  the  residence  of  the  Domville 
family,  is  an  old  grey  building  within 
a moat,  and  near  the  gates  are  the 
steps  of  a cross  cut  out  of  the  solid 
New  Red  sandstone. 

This  formation,  or  the  TVtosffe,  is 
that  of  which  the  greater  portion  of 
Cheshire  strata  is  compos'd,  and  is 
the  source  from  whence  the  great 
supplies  of  rock-salt  are  derived  (In- 
in Auction,  p.  xxiv).  The  geologist 
will  find  a peculiar  interest  in  the 
quarries  at  Lymm  ( beyond  the  ch.>, 
f»*r  they  have  yielded  large  number* 
of  the  footprints  of  the  Cbcirotherium 


or  Labyrinthodon,  a gigantickind  of 
tortoise  that  flourished  in  the  Tri- 
assic  era.  The  only  other  localities 
in  England  where  they  have  been 
found  are  at  Storeton,  near  Birken- 
head (Etc.  25),  and  in  Warwickshire. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lymm  are 
SUitham  Isodye  (P.  Stubs,  Esq.),  und 
(hiyhtrinyton  Hull  (G.  B.  Dewhurst 
Esq.),  the  former  seat  of  the  Leighs. 

Some  2 m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Lymm  is 
the  township  of  High  Leigh , in  which, 
closely  adjoining  each  other,  are 
the  grounds  of  West  llatl  (Captain 
Egertou  Leigh),  and  Eaxt  Hall 
(Colonel  Ixjgh).  In  Henry  ll.’s 
time  this  manor  was  granted  in 
moieties  to  Hamon  de  I>egh,  pro- 
genitor of  the  West  Hall  family, 
and  Eward,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Leglis  of  East  Hall.  A fine  Eliza- 
l>ethan  mansion  was  erected  at 
East  Hall  by  Thomas  Legh,  but 
pulled  down  at  the  end  of  the 
lust  centy.  and  the  present  build- 
ing substituted.  In  the  grounds 
(w’hicli  were  laid  out  by  Lepton) 
is  the  old  chapel,  built  in  1581, 
in  which  the  Inmily  pew  formerly 
stretched  across  the  whole  of  the 
E.  end.  West  Hull , too,  has  its 
chapel,  built  in  1815,  in  lieu  of 
one  of  the  date  of  1404.  The  old 
hall,  now  a farmhouse,  was  once 
the  most  beautiful  timber-house  in 
the  county. 

17}  m.  Thcltcall  Stat . The  village 
is  said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and 
tradition  states  that  Edward  the 
Elder  founded  a port  here  in  028, 
the  rfver  having  been  then  much 
wider  than  it  is  now.  However  that 
may  have  been,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  course  of  the  Mersey  is 
considerably  altered  from  what  it  was 
in  old  times.  Nt arThelwall  it  makes 
one  of  its  large  bends,  almost  en- 
closing a flat  alluvial  river  meadow, 
which  in  this  neighborhood  are 
known  bv  the  name  of  “ Kcs  ” (qy. 
ynys  or  island?)  such  ns  Thelwall 
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Ees,  Rixton  Ees,  Lymm  Eos,  Ac. 
Close  to  the  rlv.  are  Thelwatl  Hall 
(J.  Nicholson,  Esq),  and  Greenfield 
(J.  Stanton,  Esq.).  A little  higher 
up  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  a powder- 
mill,  where  the  manufacture  had 
l*en  carried  on  for  more  than  100 
years,  until  an  explosion  in  1855 
destroyed  the  buildings. 

Grappenhall  Ch.,  on  1.,  was  built 
in  the  10th  centy.,  and  consists  of 
nave,  3 aisles,  transept,  and  chancel. 
The  N.  aisle  projects  further  E.  than 
the  S.  aisle.  There  is  some  carved 
tabernacle  work,  and  some  old 
stained  glass  in  the  interior. 

Sir  P.  Leicester  says  that  “ Sir 
William  Boydell,  of  Dodleston,  built 
a chappell  in  this  church,  wherein 
William  Boydell,  his  son  and  heir, 
swore  to  find  an  honest  chaplin,  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  the  said  Sir 
William  and  Nichola  his  wife, 
1334.”  The  Hall  (Mrs.  Greenall), 
and  The  Hays  (T.  Parr,  Esq.). 

20J  m.  Latrhford  Stcit.  This  is 
a suburb  of  Warrington,  although 
on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  river. 
The  termination  of  the  name  shows 
its  proximity  to  the  river.  By  fol- 
lowing the  Old  Quay  Canal  a little 
to  the  S.,  the  antiquary  will  again 
reach  the  Mersey  at  the  site  of  the 
old  Roman  Stat .,  now  called  Wil- 
derspool.  There  is  nothing  left  to 
identify  it  except  the  causeway, 
w hich  leads  by  the  side  of  the  river 
to  Warrington  ; but  at  various  times 
foundations  of  dwellings,  pottery, 
and  coins  of  the  time  of  Vespasian 
and  Doraitian,  have  been  disinterred. 
Many  antiquaries  believe  Wilders- 
pool  to  be  the  locality  of  the  ancient 
Veratinum ; and  it  is  clear  that  a 
road  ran  through  it  from  War- 
rington to  Xorthwich,  through  Ap- 
pleton and  Stretton,  the  names  of 
which  places  betoken  their  vicinity 
to  it. 

Apjdeton  village  and  Hall  (T.  H. 
Lyon,  Esq.)  are  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a steep  New  Red  sandstone 


knoll,  known  ns  Hill  Cliff,  which 
formerly  was  surmounted  by  a bea- 
con. It  is  now  the  locality  of  the 
Warrington  Water-works. 

A little  beyond  Lntchford  the  lly. 
crosses  the  Mersey  into  Lancashire, 
and  enters  21 J in.  Warrington  at  the 
Arpley  Stat.  (lite.  26). 


ROUTE  20. 

FUOM  MANCHESTER  TO  CHESTER,  BY 

ALTRINCHAM,  NORTHWICH,  AND 

DELAMERE  FOREST. 

( Mid-Cheshire  Railway.) 

The  line  from  Manchester  to  Al- 
trincham enters  Cheshire  imme- 
diately on  crossing  the  Mersey,  near 

3£  m.  Stretford  Stat.  The  vdlage 
is  pretty  and  rural.  It  is  recorded 
that  in  1581  the  curate  of  Stretford 
was  presented  or  prosecuted  for 
keeping  an  alehouse,  and  was  pro- 
hibited from  keeping  “any  ale  or 
other  victuals  to  sell  in  his  house.” 

5 m.  Sale  Stat.  (Hotel:  Leigh 
Arms),  much  in  request  for  villa 
residences  of  Manchester  merchants. 
Sale  Old  Hall  was  formerly  the  sent 
of  the  Masseys. 

6 m.  Brooklunds  Stat.  Brooklands 
Hotel,  very  comfortable ; close  to  the 
station. 

7 m.  Timperley  Stat.  On  the  1. 
is  R deling*,  an  old  mansion  ap- 
proached across  a moat  by  a stone 
gateway,  and  Fir  Tree  Farm,  an 
old-fashioned  farmhouse  of  timber 
and  plaster  (date  1676).  There 
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is  a pretty  modern  rU  at  Timperley, 
with  a conspicuous  spire.  In  the 
neighbourhood  the  botanist  will  (1ml 
MdiU*u»  artrnti*. 

The  line  almost  immediately 
pax***  under  the  Stockport  and  War- 
rington Hly  (Kte.  19),  and  arrives 
at  8 in.  Altrinchnm  Stnt.  ( ll>4et  ; 
Unicorn).  Altrincham,  though  con- 
taining nothing  of  antiqunnnn  inte- 
rest. is  by  no  mean*  a moth  m town, 
the  inhabitants  having  obtained 
mnny  privilege  from  Hamon  de 
Massey  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  I., 
and.  amongst  others,  a **(«uild  of 
Free  Traffic**  ami  an  exemption  from 
tolls.  Though  in  its*  If  theh'  is  little 
to  see.  it  is  pleasant,  cleun.  and  cheer- 
ful. in  addition  to  which  its  nroxi- 
mity  to  Ihiwdon  Downs  and  tlie 
woods  of  Dunlmm  Massey  is  always 
an  attraction  to  visitors  and  resi- 
dents. 

The  buildings  worth  notice  are  the 
Town-hall,  the  Literary  Institution, 
and  Lloyd’s  Hospital— all  modem 
an*l  built  of  brick,  with  stone  facings. 
The  neighbourhood  is  principally  de- 
voted to  mArkct-gardening  for  the 
supply  of  Mancliester  tables.  It 
it -4 Ti  to  be  mid  that  "acrom  Ilollin 
(river)  agriculture  ceased  in  Chi -shin* 
and  was  replaced  by  horticulture.** 
It  is  famous  for  a |*irticular  carrot, 
called  the  Altrincham,  or  gre.n- top- 
carrot 

A short  branch  of  1 m.  leads  to 
Jlourion,  the  celebrity  of  whose 
*lown<  for  cliarming  scenery  and 
l*ct»utiful  air  is  some* hut  n»ore  tlian 
local.  Hut  it  lias  paid  the  usiiaI 
penalty  of  it"  attractions  and  its 
neighlmurhoml  to  a large  city,  by 
L ing  built  over  ns  fast  as  possible, 
f Inwdon  (called  in  * I taowsdsy  * Ilogp- 
d*»n)  derives  its  name  from  Saxon 
••  bode/*  a dwelling,  and  * dun. 
down : and  is  said,  i n n in  thorn 
early  days,  to  have  pamwid  a 
rhurrh.  a prhwt.  and  a grinding- 
mill.  The  importance  of  its  ckurch 
a >em s In  have  clung  all  along  to 
it.  f«T  t .err  H a lural  proverb  that 


44  every  man  is  not  bom  to  be  vicar 
of  Ilowdon."  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  county,  and  has  been  re- 
stored at  least  three  times,  vii.,  in 
1320,  1520,  ami  I860.  It  is  now 
in  style  lute  lVrp  , and  eons  sts  of 
nave,  nisles,  tnmse|  ts,  and  choir,  with 
two  chantries,  called  the  S.  or  lhm- 
hnm  chapel,  and  the  N.  or  Carrington 

• Impel.  The  last  restoration  has 
l«ecn  carried  out  in  excellent  taste 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  //rulres/igtfir, 
of  Manchester,  and  the  interior  is  now 
charoctciii'cd  by  great  breadth  and 
beauty  of  pn>|iortioit.  There  are  also 
some  fine  memorial  windows,  espe- 
cially the  Crucifixion,  in  the  K.  win- 
dow. given  by  the  late  Alderman 
Neild;  the  Miracles  mid  Parable*, 
in  the  transept  windows  (by  ( 1 utter- 
buck).  Amongst  the  monuments  is 
one  by  HVs/moro/f,  to  the  Assheton 
family.  In  the  Dunham  chapel  is 
n mural  monument  to  Ixinghnm  and 
Henry  Ilonth.  the  young  sons  of  an 
Fxul  of  Warrington,  1724;  also  to 
the  Knrl  of  Warrington,  son  of  I xml 
Drlamerr,  who  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  and  tried  for  high  treason 
in  1681.  In  the  Carrington  chapel 
are  figures  of  William  Itren  ton.  of 
Ashley,  and  his  wife,  Jane  Wurbtir- 
ton.  Around  them  an*  7 kneeling 
figures,  one  of  an  infant  in  sw~nd- 
dling-elothcs.  which  circumscribe 
his  knccling-powcrs,  and  another 
which  holds  a scroll.  The  neighbour* 
Iwodof  Ilowdon  atmund*  in  pleasant 
ton/Jbs — such  ns  to  Dunham-Mnsray 
(Htc.  19)  1 in.,  to  Hosthemc  3 m , 
passing  the  vicarage  mid  crowing  the 
protty  streum*  of  the  MU n and  tlio 
llirlin  -of  which  Drayton  says  : 

* And  IlntUfi,  thst  slong doth  nlmbirr  ItlrklQ 

bring 

From  Mji(WI4's  might  Is  wltdn*  ;** 

to  A*hley  2 m.,  to  Agd**n  4 m. 

Quitting  the  Cheshire  Midland 
htat.  at  Altrincham.  Pie  tmveller 
leaves  Ilowdon  to  the  ri.  and  stoog 
at  H|ni.  /W  ( dNirMmf  Slat  To  1^ 
1)  m..  is  HnU ; which  had  a ls»d  cha- 
racter, if  we  art'  to  tadieve  Hr  Peter 
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Leicester,  the  historian  of  Cheshire  : 
“ The  chapel  was  much  frequented 
by  schismnticnl  ministers,  and,  as  it 
were,  a receptacle  for  nonconformists, 
in  which  dissolute  times  every  prag- 
matical illiterate  person,  as  the  hu- 
mour served  him,  stepped  into  the 
pulpit,  without  any  lawful  calling 
thereto  or  licence  of  authority." 

10}  m.  Ashley  Stat.,  ft  good  starting- 
point  from  whence  to  follow  up  the 
valley  of  the  Bollin , a stream  dear  to 
the  Cheshire  angler  for  the  size  and 
flavour  of  its  trout.  It  is  also  famous 
for  possessing  a fish,  called  the 
M graining  ° ( Leneiscus  Lanrastrien - 
sis),  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
North  of  England  and  to  some  of  the 
Swiss  lakes.  It  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  dace,  but  differs  in  several  par- 
ticulars. It  is  said  to  be  found  also 
in  the  tributaries  of  the  Mersey,  near 
Warrington  and  Knowsley. 

Near  the  stat.  on  rt.  is  Asliley  Hall, 
now  a farmhouse,  still  interesting, 
from  its  old-fashioned  appearance, 
its  rookery,  and  its  quaint  garden. 
Ashley  was  the  property  of  the 
Assketon  family  till  1S46,  when 
Mr.  Asshet<  n Smith,  the  represen- 
tative of  that  family,  and  the  famous 
sp<  rtsmnn,  sold  it  to  Lord  Egerton 
of  Tatton.  Historically,  Ashley  is 
celebrated  for  being  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Cheshire  gentry  to  decide 
their  course  of  action  with  respect  to 
joining  the  standard  of  the  Old  Pre- 
tender in  1715.  The  members  of 
this  important  meeting  were  Thomas 
Assheton  of  Ashley,  Henry  Legh  of 
High  Legh,  John  Warren  of  Poynton, 
Amos  Meredith  of  Ilenbury,  Sir 
Ralph  Grosvenor  of  Eaton,  Earl  ot 
Barrymore,  Peter  Legh  of  Lyme, 
Alexander  Radoliflb,  Robert  Chol- 
mondeley,  Charles  Hurlson,  and  Ed- 
ward Bercsfor<L  The  casting  vote 
was  given  against  the  enterprise  by 
Mr.  Assheton.  They  decided  to  do 
nothinrj , i.e.  not  to  help  the  Pre- 
tender, but  to  wait  and  watch  events. 
The  hall  contained  a series  of  some- 


what commonplace  portraits  of  many 
of  theso  gentlemen,  but  they  were 
removed  to  Tatton  by  Lord  Egerton. 

[‘2  m.  to  the  W.  of  Ashley  Stat.  is 
the  village  of  Hostherne , and  the  love- 
ly Hostherne  Mere,  among  the  largest 
of  the  Cheshire  meres,  though  there 
are  others  with  considerable  preten- 
sions to  scenery.  It  is  115  acres 
in  extent,  and  of  very  great  depth. 
“ On  the  southern  margin,  a short 
distance  to  the  W.  of  the  summer- 
house, it  is  17  ft.,  and  about  a 
third  of  the  distance  across  from 
this  point,  the  depth  is  over  100  ft.” 
Local  opinion  held  Rosthcrnc  Mero 
bottomless,  until  Admiral  Cotton, 
brother  of  Sir  Sidney,  the  Indian 
hero,  took  the  soundings,  and  found 
the  greatest  depth  to  be  a little  more 
than  17  fathoms.  Towards  the  S. 
the  banks  gradually  rise  to  a con- 
siderable height,  and,  being  will 
wooded,  form  a most  charming  fea- 
ture in  the  landscape.  All  sorts  of 
legends  are  current  about  Rosthcrnc, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  lakes 
which  are  reported  to  be  deep.  Ono 
is,  that  a mermaid  comes  up  on 
Easter  Sunday  and  rings  a bell  : 
another,  that  it  communicates  with 
the  Irish  Channel  by  a subterranean 
assage;  another  (not  so  impro- 
able),  that  it  once  formed  with 
Tabley,  Tatton,  Mere,  and  other 
lakes,  a vast  sheet  of  water  that  co- 
vered the  country  between  Alderley 
and  High  Leigh.  Whatever  its  ante- 
cedents may  have  been,  Hostherne  is 
well  worth  a visit,  and  has  a peculiar 
though  melancholy  character  of  its 
own.  The  botanist  will  find  here 
Cerastium  aquaticum  and  Ly  si  ma- 
ck in  nummular ia. 

Overlooking  the  lake  on  the  S.  is 
the  pretty  little  ch.  of  Hostherne 
Rodes-tome,  the  tarn  of  the  Holy 
Rood),  embowered  in  trees,  and  the 
beau-ideal  of  a sequestered  country 
ch.  The  ch.-yd.  is  entered  by  a 
picturesque  old  lych-gate.  The 
ch.  itself  is  not  so  old  (1533),  and 
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the  architecture  is  of  a debased  cha- 
racter. At  the  W.  end  is  a pin- 
nucled  tower,  said  to  be  the  third  it 
has  had  ; and  a peculiar  appearance 
is  iri Vt  n to  the  Imdv  <»f  the  build- 
ing by  a row  of  windows  like  dormer 
windows.  Internally,  the  aisles 
are  divided  from  the  nave  by  6 
arches,  and  these  have  been  scraped 
ns  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  chancel. 
The  oak  pulpit  was  given  by  Lord 
Egerton  of  Tatton,  and  the  stained- 
glass  E.  window  is  by  Hardman. 
There  art*  chapels  for  the  manors 
of  West  Hall,  Agden,  Mere,  and 
Tatton,  and  one  divided  between 
Over  Tabley  and  East  Hall.  The 
Egerton  chapel,  on  S.  of  the  chancel, 
is  remarkable  for  its  monuments, 
and  particularly  for  one  by  Westma- 
cott , to  Charlotte  Beatrix  Egerton, 
who  was  found  dead  in  her  bed, 
aged  21.  Inscribed  beneath  are  the 
lines : — 

44  Softly  she  slept — In  that  last  hour 
God’s  angi-1  hovered  nigh  ; 

He  raised  with  love  that  frairile  flower 
To  wake  in  bliss  on  high.’4 

There  is  also  one  by  Baron  to  Mr. 
Brooke  of  Mere  Hall,  1815,  and  a 
very  large  and  rather  grandiose 
sarcophagus  by  Baron , to  Mr.  Egerton 
<■(  Tatton,  1 7‘ ♦_?.  The  tablet  .-up- 
ported  by  the  figures  of  Patience  and 
Hope*.  A modem  brass  tablet  records 
the  names  of  various  members  of  Mr. 
Comewall  IiCgh’s  family.  Notice 
also  the  effigy  of  knight  in  chain 
armour,  found  in  digging  the  foun- 
dations of  the  tower.  Some  have 
supposed  that  it  formed  the  lid  of  a 
stone  coffin,  which  is  preserved  out- 
side the  W.  door,  others  that  it  may 
have  occupied  a recess  with  a canopy, 
now  filled  up.  “The  Knight  is  pro- 
bably the  effigies  of  8ir  Hugh  Ven- 
ables of  Kinderton,  of  Rostherne, 
Astbury,  and  Ecclestone,  temp. 
Henry  III.”  The  vilUge of  llostheme 
is  very  small,  but  shows  the  can*  of  a 
good  resident  landlord  in  its  neat 
booses  and  school.  The  Hull  is  the 


seat  of  the  Hon.  Wilbralmm  Egerton. 
The  visitor  can  either  return  to  Ash- 
ley Stat.,  or  walk  to  Bowdon,  across 
the  Birkin  and  Bollin  valleys— a 
charming  walk;  or  proceed  to  Knuts- 
fonl,  4 m.,  joining  the  tumpike-rond 
at  1 m.  Bucklmo  Hill  (Swan  Inn,  good 
roadside  hostelry),  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  Hundred  of  Bucklow. 

2 in.  M>  n Hull  (Mrs.  Brnnkt  ) 
a handsome  Elizabethan  residence 
overlooking  the  lake  of  Mere.  Be- 
hind Men*  Hall  is  the  Old  Hull, 
and  between  this  and  High  Legh  is 
Hoo  Green , where  Dick  Turpin  is 
said  to  have  been  apprehended,  after 
committing  a robbery  at  Newbridge, 
between  Bucklow  and  Altrincham. 
4 m.  Knutsford.] 

12  m.  Motherly  Stat.  A priory 
formerly  existed  here,  founded  by 
Patrick  de  Mobberly  for  Regular 
Canons,  1206 ; but  the  only  relic  of 
it  is  to  be  found  in  a piscina  and 
sedilia  in  the  rh.9  which  is  full  a 
mile  from  the  station  on  the  Alder- 
ley  road,  and  which  contains  also  an 
interesting  old  rood-loft.  Amongst 
other  curiosities  are  a brass  to  James 
Stanley,  1674;  a parchment  monu- 
ment, painted  to  look  like  marble, 
to  Thomas  Mallory,  the  possessor 
of  the  Old  Hall,  171H  ; and  a monu- 
ment to  Elizabeth  Robinson,  con- 
sisting of  a representation,  on  wood, 
of  a body  laid  out  with  its  shroud, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  several 
chaunts  and  I/itin  inscriptions. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mobberly 
am  Mobberly  Hall  and  New  Hall 
(Mr.  Harter),  AVtr ton  Hall;  and  be- 
tween Mobberly  and  Knutsford  is 
Uukenficld  Hall , now  a farmhouse. 
It  was  once  the  seat  of  the  Daniels 
family,  the  head  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  present  at  the  meeting 
at  Ashley  Hall,  nnd  to  have  then 
and  there  quarrelled  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Captain  RatclifTe.  They  ad- 
journed to  a field,  where  the  cap- 
tain was  slain,  nnd  the  place  is  still 
known  as  the  44  Bloody.”  Near  Mob- 
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berley  prow  Cicutn  virosa , PimpineUa 
vutfjmi,  Orchis  con  op  sea  (Knutsford 
Moor). 

15  m.  K nut* ford  (Inn*  : Royal 
George,  very  indifferent  and  un- 
comfortable, though  the  posting, 
which  is  detached,  is  good;  Angel), 
is  the  capital  of  Mid-Cheshire,  inas- 
much ns  the  quarter  sessions  are  held 
here,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  county 
gaol.  Otherwise  it  is  a quiet,  prosy 
little  place,  dependent  on  the  agricul- 
tural neighbourhood  around,  and  the 
many  wealthy  families  that  reside 
near  it.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
either  from  the  gr<  at  Danish  lving’s- 
“ford/' CanuteVford. Knut’s-ford;  or 
from  the  A.-S.  words  Knotte,  Knytte, 
said  of  the  uniting  here,  by  a ford 
or  causeway,  of  two  opposite  borders 
of  a morass.  The  eh.  is  a plain 
brick  building  of  the  last  ccnty.,  and 
contains  nothing  of  interest  except  a 
stained  E.  window  to  the  memory  of 
a former  vicar.  The  site  of  the  old 
eh.  is  about  1 m.  to  the  E.  of  the  town. 
It  now  marks  the  burial-place  of  the 
Leghs  of  Norbury  Booths;  although 
the  eh.  itself,  which  was  partly  rebuilt 
in  Henry  YIII.’s  reign,  did  not  fall 
till  1741.  There  is  a splendid  view 
from  this  spot,  extending  from  Riv- 
ington  Pike  on  the  N.  to  Alderley 
and  Cloud  End.  Until  1870  the 
gaol,  in  which  there  are  171  prisoners 
and  the  separate  system  is  adopted, 
was  the  chief  institution  in  Knuts- 
ford,  but  a new  Town-hall  has  now 
been  built  opposite  to  it,  befitting 
its  importance  as  a central  town  of 
Cheshire.  From  its  quiet  situation 
and  distance  from  manufacturing 
towns,  Knutsford  has  preserved 
several  old  customs,  amongst  which 
is  this  very  pretty  one.  “ On  the  oc- 
casion of  a wedding,  every  house- 
holder interested  in  or  related  to 
bride  or  bridegroom  works  upon  the 
ground  in  front  of  his  house  a pretty 
device  or  motto  in  coloured  Kinds,  so 
that  the  streets  and  roadways  are 
one  continuous  system  of  scales,  ar- 


ranged one  under  the  other,  with  a 
bonier  more  or  less  elaborate.  The 
origin  of  the  custom  is  unknown. 

At  Knutsford,  near  the  8 tat.,  is 
probably  the  oldest  Unitarian  gruve- 
yd.  in  England,  in  which  tl  e resting- 
place  of  Elizabeth  Cleghorn  Guskcll 
is  marked  by  a plain  stone  cross, 
where  she  sleeps  amidst  her  relations 
the  Hollands.  Knutsford  was  the 
scene  of  her  sketches  of  Cranford  in 
‘Household  Words’  and  her  ‘Miss 
Matty*  was  a local  character  known 
in  the  town.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  the 
queen’s  late  physician  extraordinary, 
was  a native  of  the  town,  where  his 
father,  Peter  Holland,  was  apothe- 
cary and  accoucheur.  According  to 
Sir  Henry,  Sarifraga  llirculu*  used 
to  grow  on  Knutsford  Moor,  its  most 
southern  British  station.  It  is  en- 
tered there  in  all  British  Floras,  but 
disappeared  40  years  ago  through  the 
rapacity  of  collectors. 

Immediately  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  is  the  lodge-gate  of  Tatton , 
the  spacious  scut  of  Lord  Eger  ton 
of  Tatton,  situated  in  an  extensive 
park,  from  10  to  11  m.  in  circum- 
ference, and  containing  about  2500 
acres,  and  herds  of  800  fallow  and 
40  red  deer.  This  park  is  noticed 
in  Speed’s  map  of  the  county,  en- 
graved in  the  reign  of  James  I.  (see 
Shirley,  p.  206).  It  was  greatly  en- 
larged by  Samuel  Egerton.  Esq., 
about  the  year  1760.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent perhaps  the  largest  park  in  the 
county.  Lyme  Park  is  nearly  as 
large ; and  as  wild  and  beautiful  as 
Tatton  is  tame  and  conventional. 
Tatton  suffers  from  being  flat  and 
poorly  timbered.  There  were  once 
two  large  lakes  in  the  park,  but  one 
of  them  has  been  drained.  Cicuta 
virosa  may  be  found  here. 

The  house  is  a fine  Grecian  build- 
ing, of  white  freestone,  commenced 
from  dt  signs  by  Samuel  Wyatt;  but 
it  was  not  finished  until  Sir.  Wil- 
braham  Egerton’s  time,  under  the 
superintendence  of  J^tci*  Wyatt , al- 
though it  is  said  to  consist  of  but 
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one  wing  of  the  original  plan.  Each 
column  of  the  portico  is  of  a single 
block  of  Runcorn  stone.  The  house 
is  not  shown,  but  the gardens,  which 
are  well  kept  up,  and  abound  in 
very  choice  orchids  and  exotics,  are 
opened  to  visitors  on  Saturdays  at  2 
o’clock.  Tutton  formerly  belonged 
to  the  family  of  that  name,  and  was 
he  Id  under  the  priory  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  By  marriage  it  passed 
successively  from  the  Tattons  to  the 
Masseys,  Stanleys,  and  Breretons, 
the  last  of  whom  settled  it  on  his 
brother-in-law,  Sir  Thomas  Kgerton, 
Lord  Chancellor. 

J m.  to  the  S.  of  Knutsford  is 
Norbury  Births  Hall , the  seat  of 
J.  P.  Legh,  Esq.  The 4 Water  soldier/ 
‘Stratiotes  Aloides/  grows  in  the 
pool  near  the  house.  The  late 
Peter  Legh  was  a man  of  ability, 
who  published  annually  the  ‘Om- 
brological  Journal  ’ and  wrote  ‘ The 
Music  of  the  Eye.’  14  m.  is  Toft 
Hall  (R.  O.  Iyevcester,  Esq.),  an  olil- 
fhshioned  brick  house,  with  wings 
and  a central  tower.  There  is  a 
beautiful  avenue  of  elms  here.  It 
is  rather  short,  but  in  parts  double. 
The  Leycesters  of  Toft  are  one  of 
Shirley’s  300  Noble  and  Gentle 
Families  who  have  held  land  from 
father  to  son  for  300  years,  a test  in 
which  most  Cheshire  good  families 
fail.  Thec/i. (built  in  1854) contains 
a font  of  Caen  stone,  the  panels  of 
which  are  exquisitely  sculptured.  2 
m.  further  S.  is  Over  Peortr  Hall , the 
s<  at  of  Sir  Stapleton  T.  Mainwaring, 
Burt.,  an  old  Elizabethan  house*, 
erected  by  Sir  Randle  Mainwaring, 
and  still  preserving  its  character- 
istic gables,  covered  with  ivy.  Ti  e 
stables  aro  quite  unique  of  their 
kind,  and  highly  interesting.  Ran- 
dle Mainwaring  wus  secretary  to  the 
unfnrtunute  Lord  Strafford,  ami  his 
picture, associated  with  his  scroll,  still 
remains  at  Peover  Hall.  Sir  Thomas, 
created  1st  Bamnetut  the  Restoration, 
engaged  with  Sir  P.  Leicester,  in  the 


famous  * Amicie  * controversy.  Tho 
late  Sir  Harry  Mainwaring  was  Vice- 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  a 
prominent  figure  in  county  circles  and 
politics.  He  was  a staunch  advocate 
of  tho  old  systi  m of  Cheshire  cheese 
fanning,  now  obsolete,  which  rejoiced 
in  undrained  rush-grown  pastures. 
He  was  a man  of  high  and  varied 
ablity;  in  youth  attached  to  tho 
Diplomatic  service.  The  ch..  closo 
by  tho  Hall,  contains  the  Main- 
waring  chapel,  and  monuments  to 
that  family,  including  b’ir  John 
Mainwaring,  in  plate  armour  (1515  , 
his  wife,  and  15  children.  There  is 
also  an  alabahter  slab  to  Randle 
Mainwaring,  and  Margery,  his  wife, 
the  figure  and  features  of  the  latter 
being  beautifully  carved. 

From  Peover  the  pedestrian  need 
not  return  to  Knutsford,  unless  ho 
wish,  but  can  make  his  way  to  Clif- 
ford Stut.  (Rte.  13>  2$  m.  to  the  E. 
But  the  very  interesting  ch.  of  Nether 
or  Lower  Peover  must  not  passed 
unnoticed,  lying  nearer  Tablcy  and 
somewhat  isolated.  It  is  a fine  and 
almost  unique  specimen  of  a black- 
and-white  timbered  ch.,  in  which 
the  ancient  features  have  been  most 
carefully  restored  by  Sulvin  in  1852. 
Nave,  chancel,  N.  and  8.  aisles,  and 
mortuary  charts  (in  one  of  which  are 
monuments  of  the  Shakerley  family, 
who  suffered  for  their  loyalty  to 
Charles  I.,  with  the  badge  of  a 
gauntlet,  an  helmet,  & c.)  with  all  the 
arches  and  screens,  are  of  mussive 
oak  ; and  the  exterior  ns  well  as  the 
interior,  save  the  tower  of  stone 
built  by  John  Bodcn.  in  1582,  arc  of 
timber-and-plaster  work.  A stigma 
attached  to  the  flr»t  peal  of  bells, 
recorded  in  the  rhymeless  rhyme  : — 

*•  Hifrhrr  Peover  kettle#,  lower  Peover  pan*, 

K nut  ford  sweet  ro*c*,  an«]  lUwlhcm  great 
drones. 

But  the  parish  repaired  this  by 
nutting  up  n peal  of  six  musical 
bells,  nnd  tho  whole  ch.  is  an  in- 
teresting and  curious  ecclesiastical 
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rarity.  In  the  Shakerley  Chapel  is 
an  oak  chest,  on  the  lid  of  which 
runs  the  legend  that  the  Cheshire 
damsel  who  can  lift  it  is  worthy 
and  vigorous  enough  to  become  a 
Cheshire  farmer’s  wife.  A good  E. 
window  of  painted  glass  was  erected 
by  subscription  in  memory  of  the 
Rev.  — Holme,  incumbent  for  nearly 
half  a centv.  Hard  by  the  entrance 
to  the  ch.  is  a clean  bright  hostelry, 
where  the  landlord  and  his  family 
discharge  lovingly  the  duties  of  lay 
curators  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

2 m.  W.  of  Knutsford  is  Tahley , 
the  seat  of  Lord  de  Tabley.  The 
present  Hall  is  a brick  house  ( from 
designs  by  Carr  of  York),  consisting 
of  a centre  and  wings,  connected  by 
corridors.  In  front  is  a Doric  por- 
tico, and  a fine  terrace.  The  chief 
object  of  interest  here  is  the  Old 
Hall , built  upon  an  island  in  the 
moat  The  E.  side  only  of  this 
ancient  timber  house  is  left,  and  con- 
tains a wainscoted  hall,  one  arch 
supporting  which  is  of  enormous  pro- 
portions, an  oak  staircase,  and  gallery, 
a carved  chimney-piece,  1619,  in 
compartments  of  which  are  repre- 
sented Cleopatra  and  Lucretia,  and 
a bay  window  of  stained  glass  with 
the  Leicester  pedigree.  One  old 
o\k-panelled  room  answers  its  tra- 
ditional name  of  Lady  Leicester’s 
Oratory;  another,  which  has  a curious 
plaster  cornice,  bears  the  date  of 
Elizabeth.  Handsome  old  oak 
cabinets  and  other  furniture  adorn 
this  curious  old  Hall,  and  amongst 
other  curiosities  an  old  “ spinet  ” 
with  a painting  under  the  lid,  which 
is  emblematical.  Most  of  the  timber 
work  has  been  opened  to  view  under 
the  judicious  discretion  of  the  pre- 
sent peer,  together  with  some  pla:>ter 
panelling,  the  dints  still  remaining 
upon  which  show  that  it  once  served 
as  a target  for  the  amusement  of  the 
ancient  owner  and  his  friends.  For 
here  dwelt,  in  seclusion.  Sir  Peter 
Leicester,  one  of  the  most  devoted 
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servants  of  the  royal  cause,  for  which, 
however,  ho  suffered  severely  in  his 
worldly  comfort  and  prosj>erity.  Ho 
settled  down  at  Tabley.  and  passed 
his  time  in  literary  and  antiquarian 
pursuits,  chief  amongst  which  was 
his  work  on  the  ‘ History  of  Cheshire,’ 
the  basis  of  almost  every  other  work 
of  the  kind. 

The  chapel  was  built  by  him  in 
1675,  and  is  still  used.  It  was 
copied  from  Brazcnose  old  chapel 
at  Oxford,  and  is  of  Jacolrean  style 
and  character.  The  reredos.  painted 
glass,  and  altar-cloths  are  in  excel- 
lent keeping.  The  gallery  at  Tabley 
contains  a large  number  of  paintings, 
some  of  them  of  great  excellence. 
Amongst  them  are  two  large  original 
paintings  by  Turner , in  his  earlier 
style. 

From  Knutsford  the  rly.  runs  F>.W. 
to  17 J in.  Plunder/  Slat  Near  it. 
on  rt.,  is  Holford  Hall , the  old  seat 
of  the  Cholmondeleys,  now  a farm- 
house. It  is  of  timber  and  plaster, 
and  has  a moat.  The  original  plan  of 
the  building  was  three-sided  only,  the 
fourth  side  being  binned  by  the  moat 
and  the  bridge.  The  upper  story, 
looking  into  the  interior  of  the  court, 
projects  on  wooden  pillars  over  a 
piazza.  Acorus  Calamus  still  sur- 
vives here  in  a ‘locale’  mentioned 
by  Ray.  It  was  grown  doubtless  to 
strew  the  floors  of  the  old  Manor 
House  in  its  palmy  days.  A little 
below  Holford  Hall,  Peover  Eye 
river  joins  Waterless  brook;  two 
prominent  streams  in  the  Mid- 
Cheshire  drainage.  Leaving  on  rt. 
the  village  of  Lostock  Gralam,  the 
traveller  arrives  at 

21  m.  Nobthwich  Junc.  with  the 
London  and  North- Westeni  Rly.  from 
Sandbach.  Northicich  ( Inns : Crown 
and  Anchor  ; Angel)  Pop.  37,258), 
is  not  only  the  busiest  ''except  Stock- 
port,  but  the  dirtiest  town  in  Che- 
shire, both  of  which  distinctions  it 
derives  from  being  the  princij»l  seat 
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of  the  salt  trade.  Drayton  thus ! 
writes : — 

“And  what  the  famous  flood  far  more  than 
that  enriches. 

The  brackv  Fountain***  are,  those  two  re- 
no  wn«d  Wychcs, 

The  Nant-Wvch  and  the  North,  wbo*6 
either  brynle  well. 

For  store  and  sorts  of  salts  make  Wecvcr 
to  excell." 

Folyolb.  xi.  59-62. 

Although  it  is  of  very  consider- 
able antiquity,  there  is  really  no- 
thin" to  see  in  the  place  itself,  all 
the  interest  being  concentrated  in 
the  outskirts,  where  tho  principal 
mines  are  to  be  found,  and  where,  at 
Wit  ton,  is  the  Pariah  Churchy  built 
circ.  1.560,  and  containing  a good 
E.  window  to  the  memory'  of  Arch- 
deacon Greennll.  The  high  street  j 
of  the  town  is  called  Witton  Street.  I 
The  glittering  beauty  that  a salt- 
mine displays,  when  seen  under 
proper  circumstances,  has  no  coun- 
terpart in  the  scenery  of  the  surface, 1 
but  rather  the  reverse ; for  there  is  au 
air  of  desolation  and  untidiness  which 
one  usually  finds  in  a coal-mining 
district.  Moreover,  some  of  the  same 
physical  disadvantages  are  to  be 
found  in  the  shape  of  subsidences 
of  the  earth,  which  are  anything  but 
sightly,  and  are  exceedingly  detri- 
mental to  house  property.  “ Im- 
mense excavations  are  occasioned  by 
the  constant  pumping  up  of  brine, 
at  a depth  of  35  to  40  yds.,  which 
creates  large  chasms,  and  the  super- 
incumbent pressure  depresses  the 
land  in  a corresponding  ratio.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  screwed  and  bolted 
together  to  keep  them  secure;  and 
if  the  salt-works  continue  to  be  pro- 
secuted with  their  present  vigour, 
the  time  will  come  when  a great 
portion  of  the  town  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Northwich  will  be  sunk 
beneath  tho  level  of  the  waters  of 
tho  Weever.  Witton  corn-mill  fell 
some  years  ago.  Adjoining  its  site 
is  the  Ixriccstcr  Arms  public-house, 
in  which  a gradual  subsidence  of  the 
earth  lias  converted  the  sitting- 


rooms  and  tap-room  into  cellars,  and 
the  apartments  used  as  sleeping- 
rooms  at  that  period  are  now  the 
sitting-rooms  and  the  tap-room.” — 
Kelly.  Of  the  antiquity  of  the  salt 
trade.  Camden  says  that  “ Nortwich 
was  in  British,  Hellath  du,  signi- 
fying the  black  salt-pit,  where  there 
is  a dt*ep  and  plentiful  brine-pit, 
with  stairs  about  it,  by  which,  when 
they  have  drawn  the  water  in  their 
leather  buckets,  they  ascend  half 
naked  to  the  troughs  and  fill  them ; 
from  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
Wich  Houses,  that  are  furnished  with 
great  piles  of  wood.” 

King,  in  his  4 Vale  Royal,’  also 
states  that  “at  Northwich  there  was 
a salt-spring  or  brine-pit  on  the  bank 
of  tho  River  Dane,  from  which  the 
brine  runneth  on  the  ground  in 
troughs  of  wood,  covered  over  with 
boards,  until  it  comes  to  the  wich 
houses,  w'here  they  made  salt.” 

Tho  beds  of  salty  which,  fortu- 
nately for  Cheshire,  exist  in  such 
quantities,  are  geologically  found  in 
the  Kcuper  strata  of  the  Triassic  or 
New  Red  Sandstone  series,  which, 
with  the  underlying  Bunter  Sand- 
stone of  the  same  series,  form  three- 
fourths  of  the  county.  The  salt, 
however,  is  entirely  found  in  the 
upper  or  Keuper  bed,  which,  speaking 
roughly,  occupies  the  districts  watered 
by  the  Weever,  Dane,  and  Boll  in 
rivers ; though  it  is  in  the  valley  of 
the  Weever  that  the  great  salt-stores 
are  found,  as  at  Wheelock,  Middle- 
wich,  Winsford,  and  Northwich. 

“ The  district  generally  known  by 
tho  name  of  Northwich  is  locally 
divided  into  Hartford,  Castle  North- 
wich, and  Winnington  on  tho  western 
side  of  the  Weever;  T>eftwich,  be- 
tween the  Weever  and  the  Dane, 
which  there  join  ; Witton  and  North- 
wich, having  the  Dane  on  the  8.,  the 
Weever  on  tho  W.,  and  Witton  Brook 
on  the  N. ; and  Marhury  and  Andor- 
ton  on  the  N.  side  of  tho  Woever.'' — 
Ormcrofi,  * (Sonl.  Hoc.  Journal.’ 

Two  kinds  or  classes  of  salt  are 
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worked  and  exported  from  Nortli- 
wich,  the  rock  and  the  white  salt, 
the  letter  being  the  ordinary  salt 
with  which  the  world  in  general 
is  acquainted.  The  former  is  prin- 
cipally shipped  to  Belgium  and 
Prussia,  quantities  varying  from 
50,000  to  00,000  tons  being  an- 
nually sent  down  the  Weever  in  lint- 
bottomed  boats  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. to  the  Mersey  near  Frodsbam. 
Rock-salt  was  discovered  at  Mar- 
bury  by  accident  in  1070,  in  a trial 
for  coal ; and  for  many  years  after 
that,  only  the  upper  bed  of  the  two 
that  are  now  known  was  worked. 
The  depth  down  to  the  upper  bed 
varies  with  the  irregularity  of  the 
ground,  but  is  generally  from  90  to 
159  ft.  The  thickness  of  the  upper 
bed  varies  from  84  to  90  ft.,  but  it 
thins  off  towards  the  S.W.,  losing 
15  ft.  in  the  course  of  a mile.  Below 
this  is  a bed  of  indurated  clay  (30  ft.) 
overlaying  the  second  or  great  bed 
of  salt,  which  is  now  the  principal 
source  of  the  supplies.  At  Marat  on 
Pit,  this  bed  is  151  ft.  in  thick- 
ness, but  the  proportion  of  earth 
in  the  salt  varies  very  much,  the 
purest  salt  being  found  about  the 
middle  of  the  deposit. 

The  salt  mine  which  is  most 
usually  visited  is  the  Marston  mine, 
or  Old  Marston,  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Fletcher 
and  Rigbv,  and  situated  about  1}  in. 
to  the  N.E.  of  Northwich.  It  has 
been  worked  for  over  100  years,  is 
120  yards  in  depth,  and  is  exca- 
vated to  an  area  of  33  acres.  On 
state  occasions — such  as  that  on 
w hich  the  Emperor  of  Russia  visited 
it  in  1844,  and  subsequently  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation here  in  1854 — the  mine 
is  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  thou- 
sands of  lamps  and  blue  ligiits,  and 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  extra- 
ordinarily fine.  It  is  occasionally 
illuminated  on  gala  days,  such  as 
Whitmondav,  when  enormous  num- 
bers of  people  go  down  on  payment 


of  a small  foe.  “ The  roof  of  the 
mine,  near  the  shaft,  is  above  the 
floor,  and  supported  by  8 colossal 
pillars  of  crystal,  each  pillar  being 
30  yards  long  by  10  in  breadth. 
Elsewhere  the  supporting  pillars  are 
10  yards  square,  and  25  yards  apart, 
and  by  means  of  them  the  mine, 
which  is  one  vast  subterranean  hall, 
is  divided  into  a number  of  cham- 
bers, called  “drifts”  or  “runs.” 
not  exactly  like  streets,  though  ap- 
parently so,  seeing  that  the  separa- 
tion is  effected  solely  by  the  pillars, 
and  th  it  there  is  no  continuity  of 
w all.” — Orindon.  The  main  cutting 
in  this  mine,  when  illuminated  with 
numberless  farthing  candles  along 
its  walls  of  rock-salt,  is  called  by 
the  miners  “Piccadilly,”  and  pre- 
sents a fair  resemblance  to  that 
thoroughfare  with  its  lamps  just 
lighted.  For  the  customary  farthing 
dip,  in  one  Cheshire  rock-salt  mine, 
on  a recent  occasion,  was  substituted 
the  experiment  of  the  electric  light, 
which  lighted  up  the  workings  lik* 
day.  The  effect  on  the  newlv- 
quarried  rock-salt  was  so  fine  that 
the  applicability  of  the  electric 
light  to  the  illumination  of  salt- 
mines is  considered  thoroughly 
proved.  But  seen  apart  from  thesi 
fortuitous  lightings,  the  interior  of 
a salt  mine  is  not  particularly  strik- 
ing ; nor  is  the  aspect  of  rock-salt 
itself  usually  of  a very  brilliant  cha- 
racter, resembling  more  a piece  ol 
sugar-candy  or  smoked  quartz.  Some- 
times it  is  mixed  with  earth  or  clay, 
although  occasionally  lumps  of  th«* 
clearest  crystal  are  found. 

“ Rock-salt  is  often  so  pure  ami 
clear  that  it  only  needs  grinding  to 
convert  it  into  snow-w'hite  culinary 
salt,  as  in  Cheshire.  More  fre- 
quently it  is  coloured  red  and  brown 
from  admixture  of  clay  and  bitu- 
men.”— Foucnes. 

The  rrhite  sail,  which  is  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  England,  America, 
and  India,  is  obtained  from  th* 
brine,  which  all  over  the  salt  d»s- 
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tricts  is  generally  found  lying  on 
the  top  of  the  rock-salt,  the  melt- 
ing of  which  by  the  brine,  together 
with  the  chasms  caused  by  the 
pumping  it  up,  creates  those  sub- 
sidences spoken  of  above.  u The 
brine  at  Northwich  does  not  rise  to 
the  surface.  The  rock-salt  at  Mr. 
Marshall's  pit  is  55  ft.  below  sea- 
level,  and  the  depth  at  which  the 
brine  stands  varies  according  to  the 
number  of  pits  at  work.  When  in 
full  work,  the  level  will  be  lowered 
from  34  to  4*5  ft.  below  sea-level.” — 
Ueol.  Soc.  Tran*.  The  brine,  when 
pumped  up,  is  taken  by  pipes  to  the 
salt-pans,  which  are  shallow  iron 
vessels  of  various  size,  the  object 
being  to  expose  as  large  a surface 
of  the  brine  as  possible  to  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  heat  for  evaj>ora- 
tion. 

The  curious  appearance  of  these 
ghostly  salt-pans,  the  clouds  of 
white  vapour  that  issue  from  the 
brine,  the  weird  figures  flitting  iu 
and  out  of  it,  and  the  white  crusts 
from  the  leakage  of  the  pipes,  give 
a melancholy  and  mysterious  im- 
pression, which  is  quite  peculiar  to 
the  salt  manufacture.  Under  the 
pans  are  the  furnaces,  which  supply 
the  heat,  and  it  is  by  the  regula- 
tion of  the  temperature  that  the 
different  kinds  of  salt  are  produced, 
the  very  coarse  grained  requiring  a 
heat  of  130°  Ffthr,  and  fishing-salt 
only  100°,  so  as  to  allow  the  salt  to 
l»e  deposited  in  large  cubical  crystals. 
For  lump-salt  a much  greater  heat 
is  required,  so  as  to  cause  quicker 
evaporation.  The  salt  is  then  raked 
out  and  dried,  and  transferred  into 
the  flats  to  be  taken  down  the  river 
to  Liver|)Ool,  to  which  port  721,423 
tons  were  sent  in  18G7. 

In  addition  to  the  salt  mines  and 
brine-pita,  which  employ  a large  po- 
pulation, Northwich  contains  docks, 
boat-building  establishments,  iron 
foundries,  and  various  other  acces- 
sories to  a staple  trade. 

Itail  to  Altrincham,  13  m.;  Acton, 


4$  m. ; Stockport.  22J  ra. ; Man- 
chester, 21  in. ; Middlewich,  G m. ; 
Crewe,  15  in.;  to  Winsford,  4 m.; 
Del&mere  Forest,  7 m. ; and  Chester, 
17  m. 

Crossing  the  bridge  and  ascend- 
ing the  steep  hill  on  which  North- 
wich Castle  formerly  stood,  the 
visitor  arrives  at 

14  m.  Winninqton,  formerly  the 
property  and  residence  of  the  familv 
of  that  name,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  village  is  now  devoted  to 
salt-works,  and  the  hall  is  a board- 
ing-school. In  1659  Sir  Geo.  Booth, 
on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterian 
Royalists,  was  defeated  at  Winning- 
ton  Bridge  by  the  Parliamentary 
soldiers  under  Lambert 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Weever 
and  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  is 
Anderton.  of  which  a local  proverb 
says,  “ There  is  in  it  neither  beggar, 
cottager,  nor  ale-house,  but  a common 
without  end.  for  that  the  common 
is  circular,  lying  round  about  tho 
township.” 

1 m.  to  the  N.  is  Marbury  Hall , 
the  fine  seat  of  A.  H.  Smith  Barry, 
Esq.  It  was  once  the  manor-house 
of  the  Mnrburys  or  Merburys  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  pur- 
ch  ised  by  Lord  Rivers  of  Rock 
Savage,  whose  daughter  brought  it 
by  marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Barry- 
more. The  house  (of  red  brick, 
with  a stone  corridor)  overlooks 
Bud  worth  Mere,  the  grounds  running 
down  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  in- 
terior contains  a fine  collection  of 
paintings  and  statuary.  8o  large 
and  important  a collection  of  Roman, 
and,  in  a few  cases,  Greek  statuary, 
is  seldom  found  in  an  English  coun- 
try-house. Amongst  the  collection 
is  a figure  from  a missing  portion  of 
the  procession  round  the  nediifient 
in  the  Elgin  marbles.  In 
court  is  an  heroic  colossal  statue 
of  Helios  (?)  with  the  influence  of 
Lysippus.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
copy  uf  some  fine  brouze  colossus. 
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in  winch  general  breadth  of  treat- 
ment was  all  important.  Notable 
also  is  a very  interesting  medal- 
lion bust,  life-size  in  full  relief,  of 
Menander,  in  which  head  and  shoul- 
ders project  through  a round  ring 
very  like  a port-hole;  on  the  ground 
by  the  right  side  of  the  head  is  the 
poet’s  scroll,  and  beneath,  on  tho 
underpart  of  the  frame,  is  the  name 
M6NANAPOC  in  thin  characters 
of  late  Greek  period.  This  seems 
to  be  the  fragment  named  by  Visconti 
‘ 1 conog ra phi e Greque,’  t.  (5,  which  he 
afterwards  deplored  as  lost:  “ Un 
petit  modnillon  en  marbre  quo  j'ai 
vu  autrefois  parmi  les  antiquite's 
Faruesiennes  a Home,”  p.  107. 
Amongst  the  chefs-d’oeuvre  are  : — 
Vandyck,  St.  John,  Virgin  and 
Child.  “ The  execution,  in  a warm 
tone,  resembling  Titian,  is  of  great 
solidity.”  Bonifazio , The  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine.  Salvator  Rosa , 
u a picture  erroneously  called  Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  but  in 
Dr.  Waagen’s  opinion  representing 
the  Angel  announcing  the  Birth  of 
Samson.  The  figures  are  disagree- 
able, and  the  colouring  a heavy 
brown.”  W.  Canaletto , Grand 
Canal.  Beltraffio , a scholar  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  — an  altar- 
piece,  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St. 
John  holding  a chalice,  a tine  and 
important  picture  by  a rare  master. 
It  was  ascribed  by  Dr.  Waagen  to 
Beltraffio.  Next  to  Beltraffio’s  pic- 
ture in  the  Louvre,  this  is  his  most 
important  work,  and  the  most  re- 
markable picture  in  this  collection. 
It  was  exhibited  in  the  Burlington 
House  winter  exhibition  of  1878. 
Lodovico  Caracci , St.  Francis  pray- 
ing. I ’elasquez,  Cupid  with  Birds 
and  Ducks.  Le  Sueur , Holy  Family. 
Tintoretto , St.  Catherine,  “ slight,  of 
very  spirited  painting.”  Paris  Bor- 
done , Virgin  and  Child.  Annibali 
Carasci , the  Cartoon  for  the  Fresco 
in  the  Fame»e  Palace.  Vandyck, 
Virgin  in  Glory,  “admirably  com- 
posed, of  spirited  motions,  delicate 


colouring  and  keeping.”  Rubens, 
Three  Amorim  occupied  with  Har- 
vest.. (las)tar  Poussin,  I And  scape 
with  Waterfall.  O.  Ihmthorst,  Christ 
being  mocked.  “Conception  too 
realistic,  but  tho  execution  in  a 
warm  tone,  and  careful.”  Nick. 
Poussin , Landscape.  S.  Bosa . ditto. 
G.  HontJiorst,  Christ  before  Pilate 
by  candlelight.  A catalogue  at  hand, 
or  an  intelligent  cicerone,  is  sadly 
needed  here. 

2 m.  N.W.  of  Marbury  is  Coyshall 
Hatt  '1'.  ( 'lark,  Esq. ),  and  I m. 
N.E.,  on  an  eminence,  overlooking 
the  meres  of  Budworth  and  Pick- 
mere,  is  the  village  of  Great  Bud- 
worth. 

The  cli.  consists  of  nave,  tran- 
septs, chancel,  and  aisles,  the  latter 
separated  from  the  nave  by  pointed 
arches  springing  from  clustered  co- 
lumns. The  capitals  of  the  columns, 
much  too  slender  for  their  height, 
are  ornamented  with  grotesque 
figures,  unusual  inside  a ch.  Out- 
side the  tower,  iu  a canopied  niche, 
is  a figure  of  St.  Christopher.  In 
the  chancel  are  some  good  oak  stalls. 
The  S.  transept  is  a chapel  belong- 
ing to  the  Warburtons  of  Arley,  and 
contains  an  altar-tomb  of  red  stone, 
with  the  mutilated  figure  of  a knight. 
The  N.  tran sept  contains  monuments 
to  the  families  of  Brooke  of  Mere, 
Barry  of  Marbury,  and  Leicester  of 
Tabley.  There  is  a stained-glass 
memorial  window  to  the  late  J.  H. 
Leigh,  Esq.  The  Cock  Inn  at  Bud- 
worth  is  a famous  old  hostelry,  men- 
tioned by  Drunken  Burnaby  in  his 
Itinerary. 

A little  to  the  N.  of  Budworth  is 
Belmont , and  between  Budworth  and 
High  Ix*igh  is  Arley  Hall,  the  seat 
of  K.  Egerton  Warburton,  Esq.,  in 
very  correct  Renaissance  style.  Close 
to  the  hall  is  a pretty  Dec.  chapel, 
with  a good  shiim^l-glass  window. 
The  celebration  of  May-day  is  still 
kept  up  at  Arley  by  dancing  round 
the  May-pole  and  rustic  sports  ujK»n 
the  green, — a lovely  piece  of  turf,  sur- 
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rounded  on  two  sides  by  an  ancient 
timber  building,  now  used  as  a 
aehoul,  and  a range  of  dwellings 
ior  the  schoolmaster,  organist,  and 
choir-boys.  On  the  third  side  stands 
the  chaplaiu's  residence,  while  the 
fourth  slopes  down  to  the  lake.  A 
daily  choral  service  is  maintained, 
to  which  the  public  is  freely  ad- 
mitted. Mr.  Warburton  is  the 
uuthor  of  a volume  of  hunting-songs 
*hioh  has  passed  through  several 
editions.  His  son,  Mr.  Tiers  War- 
burton.  is  the  present  M.P.  for 
Mid-Cheshire. 

The  West  Cheshire  Rlv.  runs  from 
North wich  toHelsby  dune.,  passing 
the  stations  of  Hartford , Cudding- 
ton  (from  whence  there  is  a branch 
to  H insford  and  Over),  Del  a mere, 
Moutdsirorth , and  Mauley.  Com- 
munication is  thus  afforded  between 
the  Salt  districts  and  the  Mersey. 

The  road  from  Northwich  to 
Chester  ascends  a rather  steep  hill  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  which 
was  once  the  old  Watling  Street, 
and  above  which  are  the  ruins  of 
the  old  castle  of  Northwich.  Tot- 
tery, coins  of  Nerva,  Roman  glass, 
Ac.,  have  been  found  on  this  brow. 
At  2$  m.  the  road  crosses  the  Lon- 
don and  North-Western  main  line 
at  Hartford.  There  is  a small  inn 
here,  and  another  frequented  by 
hunting  men  during  the  season, 
at  dj  m.  Sandiiray  Head,  close  to 
which  is  the  entrance  to  the  beau- 
tiful park  of  Vale  Royal  (Lord  De- 
himerej  (Rte.  17).  At  5 m.  a road 
on  1.  runs  to  Tarporley,  and  the 
traveller  enters  the  district  of  Dela- 
mere F<tre*t,  the  aspect  of  which  is 
very  different  from  that  which  it 
presented  a few  hundred  years  ago. 
indeed,  two  centuries  since,  it  con- 
tained 11,000  acres  of  wood,  but 
the  progressive  steps  of  cultivation 
have  gradually  invaded  it,  and 
each  year  sees  more  cleared  land 
and  leas  of  forest.  A tine  farm  has 
liecn  er>tahlishi*d  on  a very  large 
scale,  and  with  all  the  appurten- 


ances of  modem  husbandry,  by 
Mr.  Leather,  not  far  from  the  Vale 
Hoyal  Inn , where  the  Chester  ’bus 
halts  no  longer,  having  erased  run- 
ning f«*r  want  of  support.  “ The  Earls 
of  Chester,  being  the  local  sovereigns 
of  the  county,  held,  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  royal  superiors,  the  forests 
or  chases  in  their  own  hands.  In  the 
forest  or  chase  of  Dclarnere  are  two 
elevated  points  on  the  side  which 
overlooks  the  Mersey  and  the  Vale 
of  Chester  — ‘the  New  Tale,’  en- 
closed in  the  17th  centy.,  and  ‘ the 
Old  Tale/  enclosed  by  virtue  of  a 
precept  now  remaining  in  the  Ex- 
chequer of  Chester,  directed  to  John 
Done,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  commanding  him  to  make 
a ‘chamber  in  the  forest’  for  the 
preservation  of  vert  and  venison. 
In  this  pale  is  the  site  of  a lodge 
which  l)ears  that  name,  and  where 
the  foresters  occasionally  resided. 
In  1617,  it  ap|>ear8,  by  the  account 
given  of  the  progre>s  of  James  I. 
through  this  county,  that  the  chase 
or  forest  of  Delamere  contained  ‘ no 
small  store  of  deer,  both  red  and 
fallow.’  Both  are  now  extinct, 
though  the  woody  character  of  the 
forest  remains  Shirley.  In  very 
old  records  it  was  culled  the  Forest 
of  Mara  in  Mondrum,  and  extended 
almost  to  Nantwich.  The  Abbey 
of  Vale  Royal  had  the  right  of  ob- 
taining fuel ; Chester  Castle  and 
the  Dee  Mills,  of  obtaining  timber 
for  repairs.  The  same  privilege  l»e- 
longed  to  the  burgesses  of  Fmds- 
ham ; and  the  monks  of  tho  Abbey 
of  St.  Werhurgh  were  allowed  to  ap- 
propriate part  of  the  venison.  Tho 
Act  of  Enclosure  wns  passed  in  1812, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are  not 
much  more  than  4000  acres  of  timber. 
But  shorn  as  it  is  of  its  former 
glories.  Delamere  Forest  is  still  a 
place  of  great  enjoyment  for  the 
uotanist  und  those  who  love  tho 
deep  shady  nooks  of  forest  ground  ; 
ami  from  the  elevation  of  the  land, 
overlooking  the  broad  and  fertile 
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vale  of  Chester,  and  the  flat  districts 
that  border  the  Mersey,  very  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  views  are  gained 
on  every  side. 

**  But  Doinmere  from  thence  his  fnncio 
quickly  tooke. 

Who  shews  herself  all  drest  In  most  deli- 
cion-  flowers, 

And  sittinp  like  a Queene,  sees  from  her 
shady  bowers 

The  wanton  wood-nymphs  mixt  with  her 
light-footed  fauns." 

Folyolb.  xi.  132-5. 

The  highest  point  is  to  be  found 
at  Eddisbury  Hill , which  is  in- 
teresting nbo  to  the  nrclueologist,  as 
being  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Ethel- 
fleda,  the  daughter  of  Alfred,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  10th  centy., 
but  of  which  only  a few  rough  stones 
remain.  The  camp  in  shape  is  nearly 
oval,  and  contains  11  acres.  It  is 
250  yards  in  breadth,  and  400  in 
length.  The  E.  side  is  irregular, 
and  defended  by  a natural  escarp- 
ment. but  the  W.,  accessible  by  a 
gentle  slope,  was  defended  by  a 
ditch  or  double  rampart.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  Eddisbury  Hill  must 
have  been  of  considerable  import- 
ance; indeed  it  gave  the  name  to 
the  Eddisbury  Hundred.  The  Wat- 
ling  Street  runs  close  by  it  on  its  way 
to  Chester,  and  it  is  said  that  a line 
of  road  has  been  traced  from  hence 
to  the  rook  at  Beeston  (Rte.  22). 

Some  3 m.  to  the  X.  are  two 
tumuli,  called  respectively  Glead 
Hill  Cob  and  Castle  Cob , and  there 
is  one  called  the  Seven  Lows,  about 
1J  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  inn.  The 
lakes  or  meres  from  which  the  forest 
obtained  its  name  are  in  a great 
measure  dried  up  or  drained,  though 
some  remain,  such  as  Oakmere  and 
Flax  Mere  ; but  the  names  of  Great 
Blake  Mere  and  Linmere  would  seem 
to  betoken  that  a much  larger  surface 
was  once  under  water.  To  these 
may  be  added  Hatehmere,  of  great 
botanical  interest.  Some  curious 
old  customs  are  mentioned  in  Or- 
mcrod’s  1 Cheshire  ’ relative  to  the 


forest,  ono  of  which  was  the  sum- 
mons to  the  Hundred  Court.  The 
messenger  bore  a large  oaken  ball, 
perforated  and  slung  on  a leathern 
thong,  the  ends  fixed  on  an  iron  bar. 
At  the  limit  of  the  township  he  was 
met  by  another  person,  to  whom  lie 
transferred  the  ball,  and  so  the  mes- 
sage was  delivered  throughout  the 
district,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  the  fiery  cross.  The  pedestrian 
need  not  return  to  the  inn  l»v  the 
same  road  as  he  went  to  Eddisbury, 
but  can  follow  a path  by  Organ  Dale, 
and  through  a very  picturesque  and 
sequestered  portion  of  the  forest, 
regaining  the  road  about  1£  m.  from 
Kelsall.  A pretty  ch.  was  built  here 
in  1844. 

1 m.  to  the  S.  is  Kelsborough 
Castle , a British  camp,  defended  by 
a rampart  14  yards  thick  at  the  base, 
and  300  yards  in  diameter.  This  was 
evidently  one  of  the  lines  of  defence 
between  Eddisbury  and  Beeston. 

The  botanist  will  find  much  to 
interest  him  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Delaincre.  The  following  plants 
have  their  habitat  here  : — Teesdalia 
vudicanlis , Dralm  vent  a (Oakmere), 
Saponaria  ojjicinnlis,  Hypericum  do- 
den.  Tr if< >lium  striatum  (Eddisbury 
Hill),  Galium ver u m (between  Xorth- 
wich  and  Delaincre),  Scutellaria 
minor , Utricularia  minor  (Oakmere), 
Villarsia  nymph, eotdes  fOulton),  Alis- 
ma  ranunculoides  (Kelsall),  Cala- 
magrostis  stricta  (Oakmere — the 
only  known  British  locality),  Aira 
caryophyllea , Lycojxxlium  inunda- 
tum (Oakmere),  Filularia  globuti/era 
(The  Fishpool). 

At  33§  m.  Tarvin , where  the  road 
from  Tarporley  falls  in.  Frinoe  Ru- 
pert was  defeated  in  a skirmish  with 
Sir  William  Brereton  in  1645.  The 
ch..  well  situated  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  has  nave,  chancel,  side  aisles 
and  tower,  nnd  a chapel,  called  the 
Bruen  chapel,  which  possesses  a good 
Perp.  window.  The  chancel  lias  some 
oak  carving,  and  a brass  to  Henry 
Hardware,  1584,  twice  Mayor  of 
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Chester.  M In  the  27th  year  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  Walter  de  Langton,  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  obtained 
a licence  to  impurk  his  wood  of 
Tervyn,  contiguous  to  Deluinere.” 

2 in.  N.  of  Tarj>orley  is  Peel  Hall , 
an  old  timber-and-plaster  farmhouse. 

1 m.  S.  is  Bruen  Staple  ford , where 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  lived 
John  Bruen,  a gentleman  of  great 
virtues  and  strong  Puritan  tenden- 
cies. His  1 berality  was  proverbial. 
Notwithstanding  that  he  had  the 
bringing  up  of  his  12  brothers  and 
sisters.  Insides  8 children  by  his  first 
wife,  9 by  his  second,  and  2 by  his 
third — in  all  19  - he  entertained  once 
a week,  in  his  large  hall,  not  only 
the  poor  of  his  parish,  but  even  those 
from  Chester.  His  biography  is  told 
in  * A Faithful  Remonstrance  of  the 
Holy  Life  and  Happy  Deatli  of  Johu 
Bruen,  Esq.,’  by  the  Rev.  H.  liinde, 
Preacher  of  God’s  Word  at  Bunbury. 

The  traces  of  Roman  occupation 
are  seen  in  the  straight  road  between 
Tarvin  and  Chester,  and  in  the 
names  of  Stamford  Bridge,  Stretton, 
Walton,  &c. 

38  m.  Chester  ( Hotels : Gros- 

venor,  Queen’s)  (Rte.  23). 


3 m.  it  skirts  the  finely  wooded 
park  of  Somerford , the  seat  of  Sir 
Charles  Shakerley,  Bart.  The  house 
is  of  red  brick,  and  very  prettily 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Dane. 
A little  to  the  N.  is  Somerford  Booths 
(C.  Swettenham,  Esq.).  The  house 
was  built  in  1612,  and  still  retains 
some  Jacobean  peculiarities  in  its 
gables  and  mullioned  windows.  The 
antiquity  of  this  township  is  shown 
by  the  mention,  in  Domesday,  of  Sum- 
reford— and  by  the  family  of  Swet- 
tenham being  settled  here  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  5 m.  rt.  Davenport  Hall 
(Mrs.  Tippinge),  the  original  seat 
of  the  Daveuport  family,  a iow  build- 
ing picturesquely  placed,  overlooking 
the  Dane.  Here  the  Davenports 
have  been  seated  since  the  Conquest, 
commencing  with  Orme  de  Daune- 
porto.  But  the  glories  of  the  family 
are  now  Centred  in  Capesthome 
(Rte.  13).  On  the  other  side  the 
Dane  is  Sicettenham  Hall  (Mrs. 
Swettenham).  In  the  llarleian 
MSS.  is  an  account  of  the  splen- 
did stained  glass  that  formerly 
existed  in  this  house,  decorated  with 
the  arms  of  the  Swettenhains  and 
Mainwarings. 


ROUTE  21. 

PKOM  CONGLETON  TO  NORTHWICH, 
BY  HULME  AND  MIDDLEWICH. 

At  the  turnpike  just  out  of  Congle- 
ton,  the  rt«ul  divide**— to  the  rt.  to 
Middiewich,  to  the  1.  to  Sandboch. 
Wut  House  (J.  Pearson,  Esq.).  At 


[A  little  to  the  1.  of  the  road,  and 
passing  Brereton  Green,  where  a 
picturesquely  gabled  public-house 

bears  the  date  of  M 1615.  jj-  y »» 

and,  by  the  instability  of  its  super- 
added  rough -cast,  discloses  a black- 
and-white  timber-and-plaster  house 
of  the  period,  is  Brereton  (Mrs. 
Howard;,  a fine  irregular  old  pile, 
built  in  1586,  by  one  of  the  family 
of  that  name.  Iuigo  Jones  was 
popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
the  architect,  but  this  could  not 
have  been,  as  he  was  not  bom  till 
1572,  and  14  years  would  have 
scarcely  sufficed  to  develop  even 
his  precocious  genius.  The  family 
of  Brereton  were  descended  from 
Ralph  de  Brereton,  in  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror ; but  not  much  wus 
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heard  of  them  until  1534,  when  a 
Sir  William  Brereton  was  actively 
engaged  in  Ireland  during  Fitz- 
gerald’s rebellion,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  services  by  being  made  Lord 
Justice,  His  son,  created  Lord  Bre- 
reton, was  the  builder  of  the  mansion, 
the  lirst  stone  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  laid  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  second  Lord  Brereton  was  a 
firm  Royalist,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
with  his  wife  and  son,  at  Biddulph 
Hall,  in  1643.  He  was  a man  of 
scientific  tastes,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  front  of  the  hall  has  wings 
terminating  in  gables,  and  two  octa- 
gonal towers  in  the  centre,  connected 
at  the  top  by  a singular  semicircular 
arch;  the  decorations  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan bay  windows  are  those  of  the 
rose  and  portcullis.  In  the  interior, 
the  dining-room  has  a frieze  with  the 
arms  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
together  with  some  curious  inscrip- 
tions, of  which  the  following  is  an 
example  “ Though  thou  be  for 
thy  pi?degre  accompted  as  auncicnt 
as  Saturn,  in  wisdom  as  wise  as 
Solomon,  in  power  as  mighty  as 
Alexander,  in  weal  the  as  riche  as 
Croesus,  or  for  thy  beautie  as  Flora, 
yet  if  thou  be  carries  of  religion,  and 
neglect  the  true  sarvice  of  the  ever 
liviug  God,  thou  art  a caytife  most 
vyle  and  miserable.” 

There  is  also  some  stained  glass, 
and  twro  or  three  bed-chambers  and 
dressing-rooms  with  handsome  mar- 
ble mantelpieces,  with  the  Brere- 
ton arms,  notable  for  one  supporter 
being  a muzzled  bear.  The  date  on 
one  of  these  is  1633,  probably  in  the 
time  of  the  second  earl.  An  old 
painting  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a 
curious  window  with  portraits,  are 
said  to  have  been  moved  to  Aston 
Hall  in  Warwickshire,  from  whence 
it  would  be  difficult  to  follow  their 
transmigrations. 

In  the  grounds  of  Brereton  is  a 
small  pool,  (Milled  Bagmere , the  re- 
mains of  a lake  now  drained.  It 


was  always  supposed  to  show  super- 
natural tokens  at  the  decease  of  a 
Brereton  heir,  und  is  alluded  to  by 
Drayton : — 

“ That  black  ominous  more, 
Accounted  one  of  those  that  England's  won- 
ders make, 

Of  neighbours  Blackmere  named, of  strangers, 
Brereton 's  lake, 

Whose  property  <u*em8  farro  from  reason's 
way  to  stand : 

For  WH*n  before  his  death  that's  owner  in 
the  land, 

She  sends  up  stocks  of  trees  that  on  the  top 
dot*  floate, 

By  which  the  world  her  first  did  for  a wonder 
note." 

I'olyolb.  xl.  90-6. 

Mrs.  Hemans  also  has  a poem  on 
Brereton  ami  Blue k mere,  entitled 
4 The  Vassals’  Lament  for  the  Fal- 
len Tree.*  Brereton  to  this  day  has 
a black  und  ominous  aspect. 

Brereton  Ch.  lias  nave,  chancel, 
and  side  aisles,  separated  from  the 
nave  by  four  pointed  arches  resting 
on  clustered  pillars.  The  chancel 
is  lofty,  und  has  a good  E.  window. 
The  interior  contains  monuments  to 
Sir  W.  Brereton,  1618,  and  to  William 
Smethwick  and  his  wife  Frances, 
1643,  who,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion, was  “a  devout  and  hospitable 
matron,  who  had  lived  in  wedlock 
with  him  58  years.”  The  Smeth- 
wicks  lived  at  Smethwick  Hall,  an 
old  timber-and-plaster  house  a little 
to  the  S.  of  Bagmere  The  hall  was 
shut  off  by  a screen  from  the  pas- 
sage, which  traversed  one  side  of  the 
quadrangle  and  communicated  with 
the  olfices— a common  arrangement 
in  old  Cheshire  houses.  At  Duke's 
Oak  Farm,  to  the  S.  of  Brereton 
Hall,  is  an  old  oak,  from  which  the 
farm  is  named,  the  trunk  of  which 
will  hold  six  persons.]  The  tourist 
will  not  mend  matters  by  trying 
to  shorten  his  walk  by  returning 
through  the  fields.  Besides  that 
this  must  be  done  with  evident  lark 
of  liceuce,  it  leaves  a doubt  on  the 
mind  whether  you  are  not  still  wide 
of  the  mark  when  you  emerge  near 
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Holmes  Chapel  Slat.,  whence  it  is 
best  visited. 

7 m.  at  Church  llulme,  commonly 
called  Holms*  (7«i/«7  [Inn:  8 wan), 
th*  rv  is  a .station  on  the  Manchester 
branch  of  the  Ixmilon  ami  North- 
Western  Railway  (Rte.  13  . The  j 
llrrmitatjs  (apt.  Swetenham)  is 
very  prettily  situated  on  the  banks 
of  Dane,  wl  h dowi  to  tlu  N 
of  the  village.  Further  on  (rt).  is 
('ranacr  Hull  L.  Armtsti ad.  Esq.  . 
The  old  bridge,  which  formerly 
crossed  the  Dane  here,  was  built 
by  Sir  John  NV  lhaui.  a judge  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (\4lun 
Hall  is  a timber-aud-plastcr  farm- 
house. 


ancient  Roman  station  of  Condate. 
In  1G43  th* • Parliamentary  forces, 
under  Sir  William  Rrervton,  were 
defeated  close  to  Middlewieh  by  the 
Cavaliers  under  I/ml  Hyron.  Tluiv 
philus  Lindsey,  a celebrated  Unita- 
rian divine,  was  horn  at  Middlewieh 
in  the  18th  eenty. 

The  rly.  t**  Northwich  ems-es  the 
Dane  and  runs  p-irallel  with  tho 
old  Roman  r*  ad  from  Northwich  to 
Nantwieh,  passing  Hami*cmfi  Hall 
K Mo**,  Ksq  . tile  old  scat  of  the 
Croxtons,  one  of  whom.  Thomas 
Cmxton,  hidil  Clu  ster  Castle  for  the 
Parliament  in  1650.  Hy  the  turn- 
pike-mud it  is  a pretty  walk  through 
a well -cultivated  English  bit  of 
country. 


10}  m.  Middlnrirh  Inn:  King's 
Arm-*)  (Pop.  50113,  was  once,  as  im- 
plies! by  the  tenninal  of  the  name,  one 
of  the  Cheshire  ailt  towns,  though  it 
lias  but  litth  business  now,  the  prin- 
cipal supplies  l icing  derived  from 
\V  uisfoni  and  Northwich.  The  I/m- 
. \ 

branch  |ms*ing  through  Middlewieh 
on  its  way  from  Samuiuii  Ji  nc.  to 
Northwich.  Then;  is  little  t<»  see  in 
Uie  town,  which  is  narrow  in  its  streets 
and  old  fashioned  in  its  houses.  The 
rA.  (of  it  warm  New  Red  sandstone 
has  a pinnacled  tower,  nave,  chuncd, 
aisles,  and  chapels,  formerly  belong- 
ing  to  the  Ramus  of  Kindertou.  and 

\ 

alilis  of  Kindcrton.  The  lover  of 
old  Imuse*  will  find  employment  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Middlewieh. 
which  aUruudswith  tin  m.  Isa  Hall* 

*2  hi.  S.W.,  not  far  from  Mttisiiull 
Vernon  Mat..  was  the  msidenoe  of 
Dr.  Fothergill,  in  IT1.**),  who  us*-*!  to 
attend  at  tin*  inn  at  Middh-wich 
to  proscribe  once  a w«’k.  He  Iniilt 
a nrast,  with  cork-pit  and  howling 

?pc*n.  of  wliich  ti»e  trace*  are  still  to  I 
»e  so.  n.  Cisrlcs  I.  is  said  to  have] 
once  slept  here.  There  is  another 
old  bsiv,  dated  1010.  at  Kindcrton. 
wuich  place  is  mppsol  to  be  the 


1*2}  m.  rt.  Hattirk  Hall  ■ Rev  Tins. 
France  Hnyhurst  . The  old  houso 
was  moated,  hut  pulled  down  in  1803. 
The  original  holders  of  tliis  property 
ehii filed  to  descend  from  OsmeruH, 
Is>rd  of  lki»tiK’k.  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  A raeml*er 
of  this  family  was  John  de  H*»st<rik. 
surnamed  NV  hetehani|*d<  ad.  AhU»t 
of  St  A Ilian's,  mid  a celebrated 
chronicler  of  his  day.  An  oak-tree, 
on  Rostock  (•  recti,  is  said  to  mark 
tho  exact  centre  of  the  county. 

On  the  other  side  the  Ihtne  rt.) 
is  Whalrmft  Hall  D.  F.  Atcbcrlcy, 
Ksq.).  Passing  through  the  pretty 
and  well-ea  red-fur  village  of  IWwtnrk, 
the  traveller  arrives  at  15  m.  /torra- 
hum.  The  HaII  is  Uic  sst  of  J. 
II.  Harper,  K*q.  The  cA.  contains 
chajs-U  to  the  manors  of  Davenham, 
|b*st4ick.  and  Is'ftwirh.  The  village 
of  .Kk/jArnoA,  to  Uie  rt . is  remarkable 
for  having  been  settled  hy  one  of  tho 
ilnmiis  Vernon  on  hiss»*nSir  Ralph, 
who,  from  the  extraordinary  age  of 
150  to  which  he  i*  said  to  have 
lived,  is  mention**!  in  law  d«wmmcnt* 
as  **Sir  Ralph  the  old.’*  The  mad 
cnt»'M  Northwich.  10}  m. 
(Inn*:  Cmwn.  Anchor),  passing 

under  the  viaduct  of  the  Cheshire 
Midland  Illy. 
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ROUTE  22. 

FROM  CREWE  TO  CHESTER,  BY 
BEESTON. 

( London  & North-Western  Railway. ) 

Quitting  the  Crewe  Stat.  (Rte. 
13  . the  traveller  takes  the  branch  to 
the  1..  the  great  highway  between 
London,  Holyhead,  and  Ii  eland. 
None  of  the  Irish  through  trains 
stop  at  the  intermediate  stations 
between  Crewe  and  Chester. 

m.  Worleston  Stat.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  Reese  Heath  Ilall 
and  Rookery  Hall. 

6£  m.  Calrerley  Stat.  To  1.  before 
reaching  the  stat.  is  Wardle  Hall , 
an  old  timber -and -plaster  farm- 
house, with  a small  portion  of  the 
moat  left.  To  rt.  of  the  stat.  is 
Calvdey  Hall , where  the  present 
Duke  of  Westminster  resided  during 
his  father's  lifetime.  2 m.  to  the  X. 
is  Wetenhall  village,  the  residence 
of  the  Wetenhalls  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  who  appointed  Adam  de 
Wetenhall  governor  of  Carnarvon 
castle.  The  old  hall,  now  a farm- 
house, is  a curious  gabled  building 
of  the  date  of  1630. 

Between  Calveley  and  BeestonStat. 
(8 £ m.)  on  rt.  is  Tilston  Fernall  vil- 
lage and  Lodge  ( Wilbrahain  Tolle- 
maehe,  Esq.).  Beeston  ( Inn  : Tolle- 
mache  Arms,  a clean,  comfortable 
little  country  hostelry  is  a favourite 
attraction  for  Cheshire  holiday 
makers,  who  come  hither  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Beeston  Castle , 1£  m. 
to  the  1..  to  whicli  there  is  a pleasant 
and  delightful  walk  across  the  fields. 
Not  only  is  the  castle  interesting  in 
itself,  but  it  is  so  beautifully  placed, 


ami  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a 
charming  bit  of  country,  that  it  is 
of  itself  worih  a visit  to  Cheshire.  It 
is  situated  on  a very  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitous rock  of  New  Heel  sandstone, 
which  on  the  8.  rises  regularly, 
though  very  steeply ; while  the  N. 
and  E.  sides  form  a sheer  clilT  366 
ft.  in  height.  From  the  exceeding 
flatness  of  the  country  round,  the 
cl  ill’  looks  all  the  more  prominent 
and  even  grand,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  commands  from  the 
summit  a wide  panorama  in  almost 
every  direction.  On  the  N.  is  Ches- 
ter, and  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey 
as  far  as  Runcorn  and  the  Frods- 
ham  Hills  ; to  the  E.  arc  the 
high  grounds  of  Delamere  Forest, 
with  the  Derbyshire  ami  Stafford- 
shire hills  in  the  far  distance;  8. 
are  Clent  and  Rowley  Hills,  the 
Wrekin,and  the  ranges  of  the  Welsh 
mountains  about  Oswestry;  while 
westward  are  the  picturesque  and 
wooded  heights  of  reckforton.  The 
plain  is  dotted  with  churches,  halls, 
and  villages,  while  the  smoke  of  the 
salt  districts  around  Northwich  and 
Winsford,  of  the  Potteries,  of  the 
engine  factories  at  Crewe,  and  the 
distant  clouds  of  Manchester  and 
the  Black  Country,  add  interest  to 
the  scene. 

Beeston  Castle  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  al>out  1220  by  Ra- 
nulph  de  Blundeville,  the  6th  Earl 
of  Chester,  after  his  return  from 
Palestine : but  although  it  must 
have  been  pretty  nearly  impregnable 
prior  to  the  days  of  artillery,  its 
history  is  exceedingly  barren.  It 
played  a small  part  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary War,  and  was  dismantled 
in  1646.  Extensive  as  the  ruins 
are,  embracing  a circumference  of 
at  least  a mile,  there  is  very  little  to 
attract  the  archajologist.  almost  all 
the  details  being  confined  to  the 
ditch  that  helped  to  make  it  un- 
approachable from  the  E.  and  8., 
the  bastions,  and  connecting  walls. 
The  most  striking  portion  is  the 
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steep,  narrow-point**d  gateway,  which 
faces  the  W.  Within  the  keep,  on 
the  summit,  is  a deep  well,  which 
has  been  proved  to  extend  down- 
wards to  Beeston  Brook,  MOO  ft.  The 
traditions  of  the  country  naturally 
pointed  to  this  well  ns  the  receptacle 
of  vast  treasures,  but,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  they  have  turned  out  to 
be  mere  shadows.  Facing  the  castle 
on  the  W.,  and  occupying  a magni- 
ficent site  on  the  summit  uf  a richly 
wooded  hill,  is  Peckfitrton  Castle , 
the  splendid  si  at  of  J.  Tollemache, 
Esq.,  whose  ancestors  acquired  the 
lands  of  Peckforton  and  Woodhey 
by  marriage  with  a daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  Wilbrahams,  to  whom 
the  original  grant  was  made  by 
Henry  VIII.  The  castle  was  built 
between  1842  and  1831  by  the  pre- 
sent owner,  of  warm  red  sandstone, 
in  the  Norm,  style,  from  the  designs 
of  Salvin  the  architect,  who  has  been 
most  fortunate  both  in  situation  and 
picturesque  effect.  A lofty  keep  or 
round  tower  crowns  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  is  a conspicuous  mark 
for  miles  around.  The  interior, 
which  may  be  seen  on  application 
when  the  family  is  absent,  is  re- 
markable for  having  its  walls  with- 
out paper  or  paint,  but  merely  of 
the  sandstone  pure  and  simple. 
The  gardens  are  charming.  8o  are 
the  lanes  and  walks  all  round  the 
grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ; and 
the  lover  of  woodland  scenery  can- 
not do  better  than  walk  to  Bur- 
ioardsley,  through  the  woods  under 
tlie  N.  side  of  the  hill,  about  2 m. 
Half-way  is  a timber -and -plaster 
farmhouse  called  Pensylvania,  a 
very  gem  for  a sketcher ; or  the  walk 
may  be  extended  from  Burwardsley 
to  the  top  of  the  Peckforton  Hills, 
a charming  breezy  range,  command- 
ing all  Cheshire,  and  back  again  on 
the  8.  side.  The  whole  distance 
from  Beeston  8tat.  would  be  from  8 
to  in. 

The  archaeologist  should  not  omit 
to  visit  Banbury  Ch.t  2 m.  to  the 


S.E.  of  the  stat.,  a fine  old  building  of 
mixed  Dec.  and  Perp.  dates.  It  con- 
sists of  nave,  chancel  (the  oldest  part), 
aisles,  and  the  three  chan  tries  or 
chapels  of  Davenport,  Egerton,  and 
Spurstow,  together  with  a massive 
tower.  The  Egerton  chapel  was 
built  by  Sir  Ralph  Egerton  in  1527, 
but  is  now  somewhut  ruinous.  In 
the  interior  of  the  eh.  is  a monument 
to  Sir  (jleorge  Beeston,  an  admiral, 
who  was  concerned  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada,  and  who  died  at  the  age 
of  102;  also  to  another  Cheshire 
hero,  Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  distin- 
guished for  his  bravery  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  He  was  not  only  a 
good  soldier,  but  a good  landlord,  for 
he  founded  a college  at  Bunbury, 
which  was  dissolved  by  Edward  VI. 

A grammar-school  was  afterwards 
established  by  Thomas  Aldersey  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which,  under 
a modified  form,  still  exists. 

It  owes  its  regeneration  to  the 
energy  of  the  late  “ preacher 99  of  ! 
Bunbury,  the  Rev.  W B.  Damett- 
Botfield,  of  Decker  Hill,  Shiffnal, 
and  of  its  headmaster,  Mr.  William 
Bailey.  They  originated  a scheme  j 
by  which  the  children  of  persons 
in  any  sphere  of  life  could  receive 
an  excellent  education  on  a scale 
of  fees  graduated  according  to 
their  means.  So  well  has  this  been 
carried  out,  that  the  sons  of  the  ] 
neighbouring  clergy  and  professional  j 
men  are  seen  in  the  same  school-  j 
room  as  the  children  of  the  villagers,  3 
while  each  one  is  specially  educated 
for  the  vocation  he  is  to  enter. 

[2  m.  N.  of  Beeston  is  Tarporley 
( llotel:  Swan ) ( Pop.  7000;  town  on  the  I 
high  rood  between  Chester  and  Lon-  I 
don.  The  rh.  was  restorod  in  1860,  I 
and  the  only  jmrtions  of  the  old  build-  I 
ing  now  left  are  the  tower  and  tho  I 
chapel  in  tho  N.  ai*le ; the  restored  1 
jMirtinn  taking  in  the  nave  and  j 
aisles  up  to  the  choir,  the  chancel  I 
having  been  rebuilt  somo  time  I 
ago.  There  are  some  interesting  I 
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altar-tombs,  one  of  which  lias  two 
effigies — two  females— of  t lie  name 
of  Mary  Crewe  and  Jane  Done,  the 
latter  a member  of  the  Done  family, 
who  held  the  office  of  Foresters  and 
Hangers  of  Del&mere.  The  visitor 
should  see  the  large  room  in  the 
Market  Hall,  adjoining  the  Swan, 
occupied  by  the  Cheshire  Hunt, 
which  has  its  rendezvous  at  Tarpor- 
loy.  It  contains  portraits  of  Sir 
Peter  Warburton  and  Mr.  Smith 
Barry.  1£  m.  N.  is  UtJcirUon  Hall, 
an  old  house  of  the  17th  centy.,  the 
seat  of  the  Dones,  a famous  Stafford- 
shire and  Cheshire  race,  as  appears 

above. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
are  Portal  Lodge  (J.  Brooks,  Esq.), 
and  Arderne . the  handsome  modern 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington. 

3 m.  to  the  N.E.  is  the  village  of 
Little  Budworth  and  Oulton  Park, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Philip  de  Malpas 
Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  who  represents 
the  elder  branch  of  the  family  of 
Egerton. 

Oulton,  a huge  mansion,  said  to 
have  been  built  from  the  designs  of 
Sir  John  Van  I >r ugh,  stands  in  a lovely 
park,  adorned  with  a fine  sheet  of 
water,  and  the  largest  lime-trees  in 
Cheshire.  “ The  park  is  an  area  of 
about  350  acres,  with  a herd  of  300 
fallow  deer,  and  was  enclosed  with  a 
brick  wall  about  the  year  1743.”  The 
name  of  Sir  Philip  Egerton  is  dear 
to  geologists  for  the  knowledge  and 
skill  which  he  has  brought  to  Ijearon 
the  subject  of  extinct  fishes,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  the  lias  and  coal 
formation,  many  specimens  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  his  museum  at 
Oulton. 

The  fine  collection  of  pictures  in- 
cludes the  following:— The  Entomb- 
ment. after  Caravaggio ; Jesse  and 
David,  S\Kignf>lptlo  ; Head  of  Peter, 
Guida  Reni ; Head  of  Paul,  ditto  ; 
Martha's  Feast,  Rnkens  and  Breu- 
ghel; Boar-hunt.  F.  Snyders  ; Land- 
scape. Breughel ; Landing  of  King 
Charles  II.  at  Dover,  Lingelltach  ; 


Cupid  asleep,  Jackson  ; Battle  sketch, 
A*  Cooper  ; The  Cat  disturbed.  Sir 
K.  Ixindsecr ; Sir  Thomas  More, 
My  tens  (?) ; Earl  of  St  i afford,  Van- 
dyck ; Archbishop  Laud,  ditto; 
Archbishop  Juxon,  ditto  ; Lady 
Castlemaino,  Sir  Peter  Lely:  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  Sir  O. 
KneUer ; Philip  Egerton,  Gardner; 
Lady  Broughton,  Romney;  Sir  J. 
Egerton,  Sir  IP.  Beechey;  Lady 
Grey  Egerton,  Sir  T.  Lawrence. 
The  collection  of  fine  arts  embraces 
a bust  and  a fine  marblo  mantel- 
piece by  Bertolini , enamels,  inajolira 
ware,  porcelain,  glass,  medals,  &o. 

Within  the  park  is  a monument, 
with  some  exquisite  carving,  to 
the  memory  of  Captain  Egerton,  the 
brother  of  Sir  Philip,  who  fell  in 
India  in  the  attack  upon  Ferozeshah, 
during  the  Sutlej  campaign. 

From  Oulton  it  is  but  a short  dis- 
tance to  Delamere  Forest,  in  which, 
indeed,  Oulton  Park  was  formerly 
included  ] 

13  m.  Tattcnliall  Stat . The  vil- 
lage lies  1.}  m.  to  the  1.  On  the  rt., 
at  the  same  distauce,  is  Lower  Hux- 
ley Hall,  once  the  moated  seat  of  the 
Clive  family.  In  Onnerod’s  time 
alxmt  one-fourth  of  the  quadrangular 
building  remained,  and  over  the 
gateway  was  a figure  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon  and  the  family 
arms.  During  the  siege  of  Chester 
it  was  garrisoned  by  Col.  Croxton. 
The  Huxley  family  nourished  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  and  married  into 
that  of  Clive. 

Between  Tattenhall  and  Waverton 
on  1.  is  Hatton , formerly  in  the  j>os- 
session  of  the  De  Hattons,  of  which 
family  the  celebrated  44  Sir  Christo- 
pher” was  a member.  By  marriage, 
the  estate  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Duttons.  Sir  Piers  Dutton 
temp.  Henry  VIII.)  rebuilt  Hatton 
in  magnificent  style,  but  on  a peti- 
tion of  Sir  John  Done  to  the  King, 
he  was  outlawed  for  some  miscon- 
duct. 
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16  m.  Warerton  Stat.  A custom 
existed  in  this  parish  that,  on  the 
death  of  every  rector,  a mortuary  fee 
was  jwiid  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Ches- 
ter. But  the  claim  was  found  so 
oppressive  that  it  was  abolished  in 
1755.  The  Harleian  MSS.  contain 
a document  permitting  “ the  use  of 
this  place  to  Mr.  John  Tilston  and 
the  owners  of  his  house,  at  Huxley, 
to  bury,  sitt,  stand,  or  kneel  in 
during  divine  service  in  Wartou 
<*h.,  I*.  10.”  1 m.  to  the  S.W.  is 

Saighton  Grange , an  old  manor- 
house  belonging  to  the  Abbots  of 

( h. -ter.  All  t!  ut  is  left  is  the  irate- 

tower,  to  which  a Jacobean  house 
has  been  added.  A little  further  on 
(rt.)  is  Roicton  Heath , the  scene  of 
a battle  fought  in  1645,  between 
the  Royal  forces  under  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Langdale  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary troops,  which  Charles  I. 
beheld  from  Chester  walls.  “Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  l»eing  that 
night  drawn  on  a heath  2 miles 
from  Chester,  had  intercepted  u 
letter  from  Pointz  (who  had  marched 
a much  shorter  way,  after  he  was  in- 
formed which  way  the  King  was 
bound)  to  the  commander  that  was 
before  Chester,  telling  him  that  he 
was  come  to  their  rescue,  and  desiring 
to  have  some  foot  sent  to  him,  to 
assist  him  against  the  King's  horse  ; 
and  the  next  morning  he  appeared, 
and  was  charged  by  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  and  forced  to  retire  with 
loss,  but  still  kept  at  such  a distance 
that  the  foot  from  before  Chester 
might  come  to  him.  The  besiegers 
began  to  draw  out  of  the  suburbs  in 
such  haste  that  it  was  believed  in 
Chester  they  were  uj>on  their  flight, 
and  so  most  of  the  horse  and  foot 
in  the  town  had  orders  to  pursue 
them.  But  the  others'  haste  was 
to  join  with  Point*,  which  they 
finally  did ; and  then  they  charged 
Sir  Marmaduke  langdale,  who,  being 
overpowered,  was  routed  and  put  to 
flight,  and  pur*u«d  by  Pointz  even 
to  the  walls  of  Chester.” — Clarendon . 


Cheshire. 

Itoicton  Hall  is  the  seat  of  Captain 
Currey. 

Passing  rt.  the  village  of  Christle- 
ton  and  Christleton  Hall  (Townsend 
Ince,  Esq.),  the  rly.  enters  the  gene- 
ral station  at  Chester  (Rte.  23) 
( Hotels : Queen’s,  Grosvenor). 


ROUTE  23. 

FROM  WHITCHURCH  TO  CHESTER.  BY 
M ALP  AS. 

This  is  no  longer  a cross-country 
rte.,  since  the  opening,  in  1872.  of 
the  London  and  North-western’s  line 
of  rly.  from  Whitchurch  to  Tatten- 
hall.  Leaving  Whitchurch  afoot  (Rte. 
12;,  the  Shropshire  border  is  crossed 
(2m.)  at  the  Ellesmere  and  Chester 
Canal,  the  road  running  N.W.  to 

5 m.  Malpas Stat.  {Inn:  Red  Lion), 
a quiet  little  sleepy  hollow  of  4 streets 
radiating  from  a common  centre. 
There  is  nothing  to  see  except  the 
ch.y  which  is  a fine  and  strikingly 
situated  building  of  mixed  Dec.  and 
Perp.  styles,  and  consists  of  nave 
and  aisles,  chancel  and  chajiels,  la- 
longing  to  the  Egerton  and  Cholmon- 
deley  families.  These  latter  contain 
alabaster  monuments  to  various  mem- 
bers of  these  families,  together  with 
some  stained  glass  and  oak  screens. 
From  as  early  as  1285,  Mulpas  parish 
has  had  two  medietiet,  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Rectories,  and  the  story 
runs  that  a king,  weather-bound  at 
the  village  tavern,  and  falling  in 
there  with  a genial  curate,  who  was 
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loud  in  abuse  of  his  absentee  rec- 
tor, was  induced  to  divide  the 
endowments  of  the  living  more 
equably ; whence  the  Cheshire  adage : 

Higgiety-pigglety  Malpas  - shot.” 
At  the  Upper  Rectory  was  born, 
in  1783,  Reginald  Heber,  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  who,  as  a boy,  received  his 
tirst  education  at  the  neighbouring 
school  of  Whitchurch. 

Malpas  was  in  Henry  I/s  reign 
one  of  the  most  powerful  baronies  in 
England,  in  the  person  of  Robert 
Fitzhugh,  whose  daughter  and 
heiress  Mabilla  married  William  le 
Belward,  and  had  a son  surnamed 
David  Le  Clerc.  His  son  Philip 
settled  at  Egerton,  between  Malpas 
and  Cholmondeley,  and  thus  com- 
menced the  noble  family  of  which 
Sir  Philip  Malpas  do  Grey  Egerton. 
of  Oulton,  is  the  elder  branch  ; and 
the  Ellesmere  family,  with  the  Eger- 
tons  of  Tatton,  the  younger. 

Cholmondeley  Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley,  lies 
about  5 m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Malpas, 
under  the  range  of  the  Peckforton 
hills.  A younger  brother  of  the 
above-named  David  settled  here,  and 
his  son  took  the  name  of  Cholmon- 
deley on  being  granted  manorial 
rights  by  Randal  de  Blundeville, 
Earl  of  Chester.  The  castle  is  a 
modern  Norm,  building,  finely  placed 
on  an  eminence  in  the  park,  which 
is  of  considerable  extent,  and  adorned 
with  2 or  3 small  lakes.  The  in- 
terior of  the  castle  contains  some 
fine  pictures  by  Rubens,  Paul  Vero- 
nese, &c.,  and  a series  of  portraits 
by  Kneller,  Hogarth,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

The  old  hall  was  once  a very 
characteristic  Elizabethan  building  ; 
but  alterations  at  the  commencement 
of  the  18th  centv.,  and  so-called 
improvements  by  Vanbrugh,  entirely 
altered  its  former  appearance. 

Cholmondeley  was  the  scene  of  a 
good  many  hard  blows  in  1643-44, 
Royalist  and  Parliamentarian  suc- 


ceeding each  other  as  tenants,  by 
force,  with  curious  regularity. 

“Sunday,  30th  Juno,  1644,  tho 
Cavaliers  marched  towards  Cholmon- 
deley House,  with  3 or  4 pieces  of 
ordnance  and  4 cases  of  drakes, 
where  2 Nantwich  companies,  vo- 
lunteers. guarding  the  great  piece  of 
ordnance,  mot  them ; and,  before 
break  of  day,  they  planted  all  their 
great  pieces  within  pistol-shot  of  tho 
house,  and  about  3 or  4 in  the  morn- 
ing, after  they  had  surrounded  them, 
they  played  upon  it  and  shot  through 
it  many  times,  and  they  in  tho  house 
shot  lustily  at  them  with  their  mus- 
kets. The  besiegers,  playing  still 
on  thorn  with  their  ordnance  and 
small  shot,  beat  them  at  last  out  of 
the  house  into  their  works,  where 
they  continued  their  valour  to  the  ut- 
most, themselves  being  few,  killing  4 
or  5 more  of  them,  and  Ma  jor  Pinkney, 
a brave  commander;  but  being  too 
weak  to  hold  out  any  longer,  about 
one  in  the  afternoon  they  called  for 
quarter,  which  was  allowed ; and 
Mr.  Horton,  captain  of  the  horse,  let 
down  the  drawbridge  and  opened 
the  gates,  when  the  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
Colonel  Booth,  and  the  rest  entered, 
and  took  the  captain  and  all  the  rest 
prisoners,  about  36,  with  their  arms 
and  provisions.” — Burghalls  Diary. 

To  the  W.  of  Malpas,  4 m.,  is 
Broughton  Hall  (R.  Howard,  Esq.), 
and  just  across  the  Flintshire  bor- 
der is  the  village  of  Worthenbury. 
'riireape  Wood,  close  to  the  border, 
is  mentioned  by  Nicholson  as  being 
formerly  the  great  resort  of  those 
who  had  loved  “ not  wisely  but 
too  well,”  and  who  procured  for 
the  population  of  Threape  such  a 
doubtful  character  that  it  became 
the  abiding  place  of  all  who  had 
reasons  for  keeping  out  of  the  way 
of  the  law. 

From  Malpas  the  Chester  road 
runs  N.,  It  aving  to  the  1.  Overton 
Scar,  a conspicuous  hill  in  the  undu- 
lating plain  that  bounds  the  Dec. 
Pass  Overton  llall  (D.  Davies,  Esq.  , 
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an  old-fashioned  house  ; and  L,  Edge 
Hall  (Rev.  J.  C.  WoUey  Dod). 

10  m.  Broxton  Inn  (and  Stat .),  a 
convenient  roadside  inn,  from  whence 
the  Broxton  and  Peckforton  hills, 
which  terminate  on  this  side  in  abrupt 
slopes,  can  be  explored.  The  pedes- 
trian who  is  not  too  ambitious  ns 
regards  grandeur  of  scenery,  may 
pass  a very  enjoyable  day  on  these 
breezy  downs,  and  may  extend  his 
walk  to  Peckforton  and  Beeston, 
some  8 or  9 m.  Broxton  llall , once 
a seat  of  that  family,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Egertons,  is  now  a 
farmhouse. 

[A  little  to  the  1.  of  Broxton,  on 
the  road  to  Holt,  is  Carden , the 
seat  of  J.  H.  Leche,  Esq.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples 
of  timbered  mansions  in  the  whole 
county,  presenting,  with  its  gable 
ends  and  Elizabethan  windows,  a 
most  delicious  irregularity  and  old- 
fashionedness.  “ The  grounds  lie 
under  the  higher  range  of  the  Brox- 
ton hills,  but  command,  neverthe- 
less, a rich  and  extensive  prospect 
towards  Chester  and  the  Welsh  hills. 
On  the  higher  parts  of  the  estate  the 
rocks  of  Carden  Cliff  and  the  woods 
mingle  together  in  the  most  pictu- 
resque manner,  and  below  them  lies 
the  venerable  mansion-house  embo- 
somed  in  timber.** — Ormerod.  The 
Cardens  or  Cawardens  were  seated 
here  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and 
the  property  was  brought  into  the 
family  of  I,eche  by  marriage  with 
one  of  their  heiresses.  Like  most 
other  Cheshire  houses  in  this  part  of 
the  county,  Carden  was  garrisoned 
for  the  Royalists  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  plundered  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary army. 

3 m.  further  on  is  the  villago  of 
Farndon , connected  by  a bridge  of 
10  arches  across  the  i>ce  with  the 
small  Welsh  town  of  Holt.  Notwith- 
standing its  decayed  condition,  it 
boasts  of  a charter,  obtained  by 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  1410, 


which  gives  it  the  right  of  being 
governed  by  a mayor,  two  bailiffs, 
and  a coroner.  The  castle  must  have 
been  a place  of  some  strength,  but 
only  a mound  and  a foss  now'  exist. 
Camden  considered  that  a spot  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Dee  was  the 
Roman  station  Castrum  Leonum.] 

Continuing  northward  from  Brox- 
ton, the  traveller  has  on  his  rt. 
lioiesworth  Ca/dle  (R.  Barbour,  Esq.), 
ami  on  his  1.  the  village  of  Codding- 
ton  and  Aldersey  llnll  (T.  Aldersey, 
Esq.),  whose  family  is  said  to  have 
been  settled  here  since  the  Conquest. 
Leland  mentions  some  brine  springs 
in  this  neighbourhood,  but  none 
have  been  worked  in  modem  times. 

Handley  Church  contains  a good 
brn*s  to  the  Venables  family;  nnd 
Calveley  Hall , a little  further  on  (1.), 
is  now  a farmhouse,  with  an  oak 
staircase  and  wainscoted  rooms. 

The  turnpike-road  crosses  the  rly. 
at  Waverton  Stat,  re-crossing  it 
again  near  Christie  ton,  and  entering 
the  ancient  City  of 

Chester  ( Hotels  : Queen,  at  the 
Station ; Grosvenor,  in  the  town ; 
both  first-class,  but  expensive).  Pop. 
35,701.  Pott -office  in  St.  Join 
Street.  The  rly.  stat.  is  of  great  size, 
and  serves  as  a central  point  for  the 
Shrewsbury,  Holyhead,  Crewe,  Mold, 
Birkenhead,  and  Manchester  lines. 
The  amount  of  traffic  is  consequently 
very  large,  nnd  especially  nt  nice 
times,  when  more  than  25,000  people 
have  passed  through  in  one  day. 
The  length  of  the  facade  and  platform 
| is  1160  ft.  The  cod  was  about 
[ 230,000^.,  and  the  whole,  with  the 
adjacent  Queen  Hotel,  forms  a very 
I fine  pile  of  building. 

Few,  if  any,  towns  in  Groat 
Britain  attmet  m many  visitors  of 
all  classes  and  tastes  ns  does  this 
ancient  city;  partly  from  its  central 
position  on  the  high  mad  Uitweon 
Iiondon  and  Irrlnnd,  and  partly 
from  the  numerous  and  various 
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objects  of  interest  with  which  it 
abounds.  The  past  and  the  present 
are  here  linked  together  to  a degree 
that  rarely  exists  in  this  country,  un- 
less, indeed,  at  “ old  imperial  York,” 
or  still  imperial  London.  Our  know- 
ledge, however,  commences  when  the 
20th  Legion,  styled  Victrix,  lay  in 
garrison  here  previous  to  the  year 
t»0,  a fact  borne  out  by  many  coins 
and  remains,  discovered  at  different 
times.  The  Homan  name  of  Chester 
was  Deva,  the  city  on  the  Dec 
(Seteia  JEstiurium  of  Ptolemy),  and 
it  was  also  called  Cestrire  and  Castra 
l/igionis,  and,  by  the  British,  Caer 
Lleon,  all  names  of  the  same  signi- 
fication. Holinshed  considers  that 
Ostorius  Scapula  was  the  founder; 
it  is,  however,  certain  that  it  gained 
a high  reputation  in  the  time  of 
Agricola;  and,  while  the  Homans 
were  here,  much  of  the  framework  of 
the  occupation  of  the  county  as  it 
at  present  exists,  and  many  towns, 
villages,  and  the  roads  leading  to 
them  (which  we  traverse  without 
thinking  they  were  Homan  roads), 
were  first  established.  Often  a name, 
such  as  that  of  Arowry  ( Apovprj , a 
ploughed  land,  though  it  may  as 
likely  be  Welsh),  near  Hanmer,  or 
the  Striga  Lane  (from  striga , a hol- 
low way),  near  the  same  place,  in- 
dicates their  former  presence.  We 
should,  however,  accept  a Homan 
in  preference  to  a Greek  etymology. 
When  the  legions  withdrew  from 
Britain,  Chester  suffered  from  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Saxons;  and,  in  607, 
Etbelred.  King  of  Northumbria,  de- 
vastated the  town,  and  at  the  same 
time  burnt  the  Christian  monastery 
of  Bangor  Iscoed.  Destroyed  by  the 
Danes  in  804,  Chester  was  rebuilt 
by  Ethelred,  Earl  of  Mercia,  sub- 
sequently to  which  it  is  said  that 
King  Edgar  made  it  a triumphal 
visit,  his  boat  being  manned  by 
6 subject  kings,  “ whom  he  (thus 
toucht  with  imperious  affection  of 
glory^,  sitting  at  the  sterne,  com- 
pelled to  row  him  over  Dee  to 
[Shropshire  d Cheshire J 


St.  John’s.  William  tho  Conqueror 
granted  Cheshire,  as  a county  pala- 
tine, to  Hugh  Lupus,  with  as  much 
land  to  be  added  to  his  palatinate 
us  he  could  win  from  the  Welsh.  A 
large  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  present 
county  of  Flint  was  thus  included  in 
it  and  is  the  only  part  of  Wales 
surveyed  in  Domesday  Book.  Eight 
barons  were  created  by  the  Karl 
Palatine,  of  whom  tho  7th  was  Gil- 
bert Venables,  Baron  of  lvinderton. 
The  descendants  of  this  worthy 
claimed  to  be  called  Baiuns  of  Kin- 
derton  as  late  as  the  last  centy.,  and 
were  so  described,  when  serving  in 
Parliament,  in  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Earl  Pa- 
latine held  sway  until  1237,  when 
Henry  III.  united  the  earldom  to  the 
crown,  since  which  time  the  Prince 
of  Wales  has  himself  been  created, 
by  patent,  Karl  of  Chester.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  the  loyal  city 
was  besieged  and  forced  to  surren- 
der after  a determined  resistance  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  held  out  for  the 
king  until  famine  drove  them  to 
terms.  The  first  charter  was  granted 
to  Chester  in  1128,  by  Kanulph,  the 
3rd  Earl. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Sur- 
vey, some  curious  customs  existed — 
one  being,  that  whenever  the  king 
visited  the  city  he  claimed  from  every 
ploughherd  200  capons,  one  vat  of 
ale,  and  one  rusoa  of  butter,  and  that 
if  any  person  made  bad  ale  he  was 
either  to  pay  four  shillings  or  sit 
in  a tumbril  or  dung-cart.  Chester 
had  in  those  <lavs  a very  con- 
siderable commerce;  ships  from 
Gascony,  Spain,  Ireland,  and  Ger- 
many, brought  gnat  quantities  of 
wines  and  slaves — then  a very  pre- 
valent trade — spices  from  France, 
and  cloth  from  Flanders.  In  the 
ehaHbr  of  Henry  VI.,  however,  it  is 
mentioned  that  there  was  a great 
decrease  in  the  commerce  through 
the  choking  up  the  channel  with 
silt,  which  had  driven  away  foreign 
merchants,  and  on  this  account  It)/. 
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was  remitted  from  the  annual  rent  to 
the  king,  which  reduction  in  1506 
was  increased  to  80/.  per  annum. 

Cluster,  or  West  Chester,  ns  it 
was  then  called,  was  long  a sen|>nrt 
among  those  of  chief  importance  in 
the  kingdom.  The  Watergate  is 
on  the  W.  sido  of  the  city  : and  the 
Water  Tower,  now  standing  on  the 
rising  hank  of  a garden  beneath  the 
walls,  shows  where  ships  and  wssels 
were  moond  in  ancient  ilays.  Chester 
is  still  a port,  and  a considerable 
number  of  ships  are  built  upon  the 
riverside.  Amongst  others  was  the 
unfortunate  Royal  ('harlrr.  which  was 
1«  *»t  in  Moelfre  Hay,  coast  of  Angfosca, 
‘in  fh'tobcr,  18,50. 

The  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
city  is  simple  enough,  four  main 
streets  intersecting  each  other,  as 
was  doubthss  the  case  in  its  earliest 
const  motion.  '*  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a quadrant,  and  is  almost  a 
just  square : the  4 enrdinnl  streets 
thereof  'as  I may  call  them)  meeting 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  at  a place 
called  the  Pentiie,  which  nflbrdeth 
a pleasant  prospect  at  once  into  all 
four.** — Fuller.  The  centre  of  the 

town  was  mark'd  by  the  Iliyh  Cn  **, 
pull'd  down  by  the  Parliamentary 
anny  in  1646. 

The  flails,  one  of  its  most  ts-cu- 
liar  features,  entirely  surround  the 
city  at  a height  varying  from  12  ft. 
to  40  ft.  affording  a nry  pleasant 
walk  of  marly  2 miles,  though,  as 
the  population  has  considerably  in- 
creased, a large  and  important  dis- 
trict is  m ci  warily  extramural.  The 
entrance  was  bv  four  principal  goU* 

— Past  gate,  n built  in  17t^ll  by  the 

• 

which  was  formerly  timd  as  the  city 
prison  : Bridgegate ; and  W atergatc, 
rebtfilt  on  the  site  of  the  old  one. 
Them  w»  ro  also  suppl*  m*  ntnry  p«s*- 
Urn  gates,  tit,  the  Kailyard  Catos 
leading  to  the  Cabbage  Carden*, 
wbb  b one-»  helo  ig«d  to  the  Abbot 
si  Wertpgjht  tin  RMjppafct 


nally  to  have  been  designed  for  the 
common  |m*aage  over  the  Deo.  into 
the  country  of  the  Ordovices,  either 
by  means  of  a l>ont  at  high  water, 
or  by  a ford  at  low,  the  river  here 
being  remarkably  shallow.**  The 
Xctrgate,  anciently  called  Wolf  Gate, 
or  Pepper  Gate,  was  the  scene  of  a 
curious  local  incident:  “In  the  16th 
cent,  the  mayor  of  the  city  had  his 
daughter,  as  she  was  playing  at 
ball  with  other  maidens  in  Pepper 
Street,  stolen  away  by  a young  man 
through  the  same  gnte,  wherefore 
he  caused  it  to  Ik?  shut  up,  which 
gave  ri«?  to  the  saying,  4 When  the 
daughter  is  stolen,  shut  Pepper 
Gate.’** — Fuller.  All  these  gates 
were  mu  tided  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  valiant  and  wise  hinds  of  the 
noblest  families,  for  foes  threatened 
the  city  from  every  quarter,  ami 
vigilant  wrutchnicn  ever  looked 
abroad  from  its  walls. 

Reside*  ti  e many  objects  of  in- 
to  rest  seen  from  the  walls,  they  con- 
tain in  themselves  some  valuable 
antiqimrian  remains,  especially  the 
Pkaenix  Towur,  so  call'd  fr*m  its 
being  mark'd  with  a Phn  nix.  the 
crest  of  the  Painters' and  Stationers* 
Company,  the  tower  having  been 
usid  ns  a chamber  of  business  by 
various  city  guilds.  From  the  sum- 
mit. as  the  visitor  is  infonmd  by  the 
inscription,  Charles  1.  h id  tl»c  grief 
of  s*"*  ing  Ids  anny,  under  Sir  Mnr- 

tnaduke  I jiugdale.  dr  hat'd  at  How- 

ton  Moor  (Hte.  22),  N pt  27.  1645. 
by  tin  Parliamentary  force  under 
Gen  Point/.  The  sadb  m had  a 
spicial  tower  m ar  the  ratludm), 
which  was  taken  down  in  1780.  The 
Kllesimre  Canal  Hows  underneath 
thr  nigh  a d*  op  cutting  In  the  New 
Red  sandstone.  Iletw^n  the  town 
and  the  Kastgatc  remains  of  Homan 
masonry  are  visible.  "The  wall*  en- 
clave sn  oldong  j ar.ille!«^ram.  ami 
most  undoubtedly  staml,  for  a large 
portion  of  thiir  extent,  on  Homan 
foundations,  as  is  timli«putahljr 


which,  asys  Pennant,  •*  senna  ongb  - proud  by  tl*  remains  of  U«e  K 
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gate,  discovered  in  erecting  the 
present  arch,  and  some  relics  of 
masonry  still  existing.” — Ormerod's 
4 Cheshire.*’ 

At  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  walls  is 
the  Water  Tower,  projecting  some 
little  distance  from  the  walls,  and 
approached  by  a tower  known  ns 
Bonvxildest h omes  Tower,  from  which 
there  is  an  open  embattled  gallery, 
having  below  it  a circular  arch, 
beneath  which  the  tide  flowed 
previous  to  the  embankment  of  the 
Dee.  This  portion  of  the  walls  was 
most  fiercely  attacked  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary army,  who  bombarded  it 
from  Brewers  Hall , a farmhouse  (still 
standing)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  Water  Tower  was  built 
in  1322  by  a mason  named  Help- 
stone  for  100/.,  and  still  preserves 
marks  of  the  mooring-place  for  ves- 
sels. It  now  contains  a camera  ob- 
scura  and  the  museum  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Chester  and  Holy- 
head  Rly.  is  carried  underneath  this 
angle  of  the  wall. 

The  other  mural  curiosities  are 
Morgan* 8 Mount , near  the  Northgate, 
a platform  with  a chamber  under- 
neath, as  though  for  a sentry  station. 
Pemberton  8 Parlour , near  the  Water 
Tower,  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Goblins’  Tower.  According  to  the 
inscription,  well  nigh  obliterated,  a 
portion  of  this  was  repaired,  together 
with  some  of  the  wall,  in  Queen 
Anne’s  reign.  The  Wishing  Steps 
are  a flight  of  steps  between  St. 
John’s  Ch.  and  Bridgegate.  With 
such  a panorama  as  is  afforded  by 
the  mountains  of  the  vale  of  Clwvd, 
in  which  Moel  Fammau  is  very  con- 
spicuous, the  Dee,  the  plains  of 
Cheshire,  the  distant  manufacturing 
uplands  of  Mold,  the  hills  of 
Beeston  and  Peckforton,  and  the 
ancient  city  for  a foreground,  the 
inhabitants  may  well  feel  pride  and 
pleasure  in  their  walls.  Indeed, 
all  visitors  are  inclined  to  endorse 
Dr.  Johnson  s sentiments  when  he 
observed  to  Miss Barnston,  “I  have 


come  to  Chester,  Madam,  I cannot 
tell  how ; and  far  less  can  I tell  how 
to  get  away  from  it.’’ 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
in  Chester,  indeed,  almost  unique, 
and  peculiar  to  it,  are  the  Boies : 
according  to  Fuller,  44  a property  of 
building  peculiar  to  the  city,  being 
galleries,  wherein  the  passengers  go 
dry  without  coming  into  the  streets, 
having  steps  on  both  sides  and 
underneath,  the  fashion  thereof  being 
somewhat  hard  to  conceive.*’  Cam* 
den  says  of  them : “ The  houses  arc 
very  fair  built,  and  along  the  ch»ef 
streets  are  galleries  or  walking 
places  they  call  rows,  having  shops 
on  both  sides,  through  which  a man 
may  walk  dry  from  one  end  to  the 
other.”  From  their  sheltered  posi- 
tion,  and  the  fact  that  the  best  shops 
are  to  be  found  in  them,  particularly 
in  those  of  Kastgate  and  Bridge 
Streets,  the  visitor  may  expect  to 
find  the  streets  comparatively  de- 
serted, while  all  that  is  fashionable 
in  Chester  congregate  in  the  Rows. 
They  arc  in  reality  a continuous  pas- 
sage, as  if  originally  formed  by  the 
cutting  away  the  ground-floor  rooms 
for  public  traffic.  The  same  kind 
of  building  may  be  seen  in  coun- 
try towns  elsewhere,  and  it  is  no- 
thing but  a rude  approximation  to 
the  mode  of  architecture  in  many 
towns  in  the  north  of  Italy.  That 
they  may  be  a relic  of  the  Roman 
arrangements,  ns  is  often  supposed, 
is  far  from  unlikely.  In  addition 
to  the  general  old-fashioned  ap- 
pearance  of  the  Rows,  many  of  the 
houses  show  interesting  examples 
of  timber  work  and  carving,  includ- 
ing that  particular  style  of  orna- 
mental plasterwork  known  as  44  par- 
getting,”  in  which  the  patterns  ore 
raised  or  indented  U|>on  it.  Many 
shops  have  been  rebuilt  in  the 
same  antique  fashion,  but  then- 
are  still  old  timbered  gable  houses 
with  their  carving  and  ornaments 
ns  originally  designed.  One  of  these 
old  tenements , lately  restored,  is 
L 2 
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on  the  S.  side  of  Watergate  Street, 
and  has,  carved  on  a beam,  “God’s 
Providence  is  mine  Inheritance. 
1G52,”  alluding  to  the  time  when 
the  plague  devastated  the  city,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  house  being  almost 
the  only  ones  who  escaped.  Lower 
down  is  Jlishop  Lloyd's  residence, 
1G15,  of  which  the  whole  front  is 
enriched  with  carvings  of  Scriptural 
subjects  and  armorial  bearings.  Of 
the  former  are  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain 
killing  Abel,  Abraham  offering  up 
Isaac,  &c.  Near  this,  again,  is  an- 
other ornamented  house,  known  as 
the  Palace  of  the  Stanley  family. 
1591,  occupying  the  site  of  a mona- 
stery of  Black  Friars.  It  is  ap- 
proached through  a narrow*  passage, 
nearly  opposite  Trinity  Ch.,  and  is 
parcelled  out  into  workmen’s  cot- 
tages. The  Yacht  Tavern  was  the 
temporary  quarters  of  Dean  Swift, 
w’ho  wrote  on  the  windows  the 
following  sarcastic  remarks  on  the 
cathedral  body: — 

* It oi ten  without  and  mouldering  within, 

This  place  and  its  clergy  are  surely  akin/’ 

In  Bridge  Street,  opposite  St. 
Olave’s  Ch.,  remains  a portion  of 
an  old  house  where  Charles  I.  w*as 
lodged,  during  the  siege  of  Chester 
bv  the  Parliamentary  forces,  which 
contains  some  good  panel  work  and 
carving.  There  is  also  an  old  timber 
house,  now  a coffee  tuvero,  known 
as  the  “Falcon,”  where  in  1830  was 
discovered,  on  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Edwards,  a crypt  with 
E.  Eng.  doorway.  The  Lamb  Bow 
which  adjoined  it,  and  was  remark- 
able for  its  antiquity,  as  being  the 
residence  of  the  family  of  Holme, 
famous  as  Cheshire  antiquaries,  fell 
in  1821.  In  the  sumo  street  are 
antiquities  of  a still  earlier  date, 
viz.,  an  hypocaust  and  remains  of  a 
Roman  sweating  bath,  which  were 
discovered  in  a cellar  belonging  to 
an  earthenware  shop  in  Bridge 
Street.  A second  crypt  was  cleared 
out  in  l*5s,  in  Watergate  Street, 


containing  a good  E.  Eng.  groined 
roof.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  l>nsement  floor  of  some  baronial 
mansion.  A similar  one  remains  in 
Eastgate  Street 

The  Cathedral , though  not  to  be 
comp 'red  with  many  others  in  the 
kingdom,  is  nevertheless  a venerable 
pile,  an  additional  appearance  of 
ago  being  acquired  fmm  the  cha- 
racter of  the  New*  Red  sandstone 
of  which  it  is  built.  One  of  the 
best  views  of  it  is  obtainable  from 
the  city  wall,  on  the  S.E.,  catching 
Ihree  main  features  of  the  whole 
pile  : the  conical  roof  at  the  end 
of  the  S.  aisle  of  the  choir  ; the  vast 
sizo  of  the  8.  transept;  and  the  roof 
of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  E.  end  of  the 
choir. 

A monastery  was  early  erected 
here  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
which  in  the  10th  centy.  was  called 
after  St.  Werburgh,  by  Ethelfleda 
of  Mercia.  St.  Werburgh  lies  buried 
here : — 

“In  the  Abbaye  of  Chestre  &be  Ls  shrynod 
rvch-ly, 

Pryores  and  lady  of  that  holy  place, 

Th«*cheyf  protectryce  of  ihe  said  monastery. 

Long  l>-fore  the  conquest  by  d*VJM 
grace." 

Hugh  Lupus  changed  the  monastery 
into  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  monks, 
in  whose  possession  it  remained  until 
1541,  when  the  abbey  of  St.  Wer- 
burgh became  the  cathedral  church 
of  the  see  of  Chester,  bestowed  by 
Henry  VIII.  Its  revenues  at  the 
Dissolution  amounted  to  1073 1. — a 
large  sum  in  those  days.  During 
the  feast  of  St.  Werburgh,  a great 
fair  was  held,  at  which  time  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  was  extended 
to  every  evildoer  who  was  present 
at  it.  On  one  occasion  during  its 
continuance,  Earl  Randal,  besieged 
by  the  Welsh  in  Rhuddlan  Castle, 
sent  for  help  to  his  constable  at 
Chester,  who,  having  no  available 
forces,  marched  off  to  the  rescue 
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with  fill  the  vagabonds  who  thronged 
the  fair,  ami  by  the  appearance  of 
superior  numbers  put  the  Welsh  to 
flight.  Simon  Ripley,  Abbot  from 
1485  to  1492,  rebuilt  the  nave,  tower, 
and  S.  transept,  which  had  become 
ruinous,  “ This  can  only  mean  that 
ho  greatly  altered  the  nave,  the 
main  arches  of  which  are  Dec.  of 
the  14th  centy.  The  arches  and 
upper  part  of  the  central  tower  are 
Perp.,  as  are  the  clerestory  and  roof 
of  the  nave.  The  S.  transept  has, 
like  the  nave,  Dec.  piers  and  arches, 
with  Perp.  clerestory  and  roof. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of 
the  church  was  cased  during  the 
Perp.  period;  Perp.  chapels  were 
added  at  the  end  of  the  choir  aisles, 
and  Perp.  tracery  was  inserted  in 
many  windows  of  earlier  date.’’ — 
Handbook  to  Cathedrals.  The  cathe* 
dral  consists  of  nave  with  side  aisles, 
transepts,  choir,  Lady  Chapel,  and 
central  tower;  the  eastern  portion 
being  E.  Eng.,  while  the  remain- 
der is  Dec.  with  Perp.  alterations 
and  additions.  Great  restorations 
have  taken  place  in  the  nave. 
In  place  of  a decayed  wooden  roof, 
its  mid- space  has  a ricli  vaulting  of 
oak,  with  an  external  roof  above, 
newly  leaded.  The  aisles  have  been 
vaulted  in  stone.  The  Perp.  S. 
porch,  the  usual  door  of  entry,  has 
a parvise  chamber  above,  lighted  by 
double  window  s.  But  the  best  mode 
of  approach  is  from  the  W„  showing 
the  peculiar  descent  by  two  succes- 
sive flights  of  4 steps  from  the  level 
of  the  street  outside  to  the  floor  of 
the  nave,  a feature  very  rare  in 
English  churches.  The  moat  striking 
feature  in  the  interior  is  the  exceed- 
ing length  of  the  S.  transept,  which 
nearly  equals  that  of  the  nave,  and 
equals  that  of  the  choir.  It  also 
possesses  side  aisles,  whereas  the  N. 
transept  has  none,  and  is,  moreover, 
remarkably  short.  The  groat  8. 
transept  is  the  parish  ch.  of  St.  Os- 
wald, having  been  set  apart  for  that 
purpose  by  Earl  Lupus  in  1093.  It 


has  4 bays  with  cast  and  west  aisles, 
“ and  resembles  the  nave  in  having 
an  arcade  of  the  1 4th  centy.,  with 
a clerestory  and  vaulting  shaft  of 
the  15tb."  Old  people  in  Chester 
rememlicr  when,  in  1827,  Dean 
Copleston  screened  off  this  transept 
from  the  nave,  and  unintentionally 
spoiled  the  grand  effect  of  this,  till 
then,  open  and  uninterrupted  tran- 
sept, as  a part  of  the  interior,  with 
a view  to  render  the  services  of  8t. 
Oswald’s  Ch.  free  from  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  Cathedral  organ.  In 
the  recent  restoration  this  has  been 
removed,  and  the  grand  proportions 
of  this  part  of  the  interior  are  again 
free  and  open  to  view.  Externally, 
the  restoration  of  this  transept  in 
its  E.  and  W.  sides  is  completed, 
though  its  internal  vaulting  and  repa- 
ration are  left  to  future  efforts.  The 
interior  of  the  nave  is  145  ft.  long. 
The  main  arcade  is  Dec.,  the  capitals 
of  the  piers  having  Dec.  foliage,  and 
above  it  is  a Perp.  clerestory,  which 
serves  also  the  purpose  of  a triforium, 
ns  is  the  case  in  the  choir  at 
York.  In  ihe  W.  front  is  <•>  fine 
Perp.  window,  the  work  of  Abl>ot 
Birchenshaw.  At  the  S.W.  of  the 
nave  is  the  Consistory  Court,  occu- 
pying the  N.W.  tower,  begun  on  the 
Norm  foundation,  but  never  finished. 
The  aisles  are  now  vaulted  with 
stone,  as  the  monks  doubtless  meant 
to  vault  the  whole  church.  On  the 
outside  of  the  N.  aisle  are  six  sepul- 
chral recesses  with  Norm,  mould- 
ings. The  choir,  the  restoration 
of  which  was  begun  by  Dean  Anson 
in  1844,  and  which  is  far  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  nave,  is  78  ft.  high, 
125  ft.  long,  and  contains  very  rich 
tabernacle  work  of  the  date  of  the 
15th  centy.  from  the  organ-loft  to  the 
Bishop*  Throne , originallv  the  pe- 
destal of  the  shrine  of  8t.  Werburgh. 
On  the  end  of  one  of  the  finely  carved 
stalls  is  delineated  the  Hoot  of  Jesse, 
a favourite  subject  with  ancient  car- 
vers and  glass-stAiners.  There  a 
good  stone  ecreen  at  the  back  of  the 
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bishop’s  throne,  on  the  upper  port  of 
which  is  ft  range  of  small  images, 
supposed  to  represent  the  saints  mid 
kings  of  Mercia,  who  were  connected 
in  ftny  way  with  St.  Werburgh.  It 
was  restored  by  Canon  Slade  in 
184(5,  in  memory  of  Bishop  I,aw. 
The  gn  at  feature  of  the  change  in 
Chester  Cathedral  is.  that  what  was 
once  subdivided  and  dwarfed  by 
being  choked  up,  is  now  one  free, 
o|>en,  stately,  and  diversified  inte- 
r.or  Before  18G8  the  wood- work 
of  the  choir  lmd  been  brought  over 
the  crossing  under  the  tower  to  its 
western  side,  and  the  arches  forming 
the  western  extremities  of  the  aisles 
of  th»;  choir  were  closed  up  with 
wood  and  glass.  By  the  reparation 
a free  view  is  gained  of  the  choir 
and  nave  aisles.  The  organ  was 
judiciously  disposed,  and  the  whole 
space  under  the  tower  allowed  to 
be  unbroken  and  continuous.  With 
the  dark  and  very  rich  stall-work 
for  a foreground,  the  eye  ranges 
along  the  lofty  main  arcade,  crowned 
by  its  peculiar  triforium  and  high 
clerestory.  The  old  Norm,  choir 
was  much  shorter  than  the  present 
one,  and  terminated  in  an  apse.  The 
geneml  work  of  the  choir  is  E.  Eng., 
observed  in  the  5 bnys,  find  E.  Dec., 
the  latter  principally  seen  in  the 
triforium  and  clerestory,  the  win- 
dows of  which  are  now  tilled  with 
correct  tracery;  piiinucles,  parapets, 
and  Hying  buttriS'es  having  been 
added.  Notice  the  corbels  of  the 
vaulting  shafts  on  the  S.  side,  sculp- 
tured with  grotesque  figures ; one 
representing  Samson  rending  tho 
lion.  The  £.  window  is  by  Waites , 
and  represents  subjects  connected 
with  the  Crucifixion.  There  is  a fine 
reredos  of  mosaic  by  Blomfield , with 
Scriptural  subjects,  in  5 panels.  Tho 
choir  aisles  originally  terminated  in 
apses,  but  this  wns  altered  in  the 
15th  conty.,  when  chapels  were  added 
instead.  In  the  E.  chaf>el  of  the  N. 
aisle  is  a monument  to  Bishop  Gra- 
ham. The  stained  glass  windows  of 


the  aisles  are  by  Clayton  and  Bell , 
Wuiles,  and  O'Connor.  A vestry, 
us«  d as  a music-school,  contains  a 
press  with  elaborate  18th-centy.  iron- 
work. The  windows  of  the  S.  choir 
aisle  are  by  Hardman  and  Wailes. 
Notice  the  vaulting  of  this  aisle, 
which  contains  also  some  sepulchral 
recesses  with  stone  coffins  having 
wheel-crosses  on  the  end,  probably 
graves  of  some  of  the  abbots.  An 
altar-tomb  of  the  15th  centy.,  which 
retains  the  gilding  and  colour  on 
one  side,  is  ascribed  to  Henry  IV., 
Emperor  of  Germany,  who  was  ob- 
liged to  alnlicate  in  1108,  but  who, 
Browne  Willis  notes,  deceased  at 
Spires  in  Germuny,  and  was  buried 
there.  The  Lady  Chajtel  of  3 bays, 
has  some  good  memorial  and  E.  E. 
windows.  The  S.  aisle,  which  joins 
the  Lady  Chapel,  used  to  extend 
2 bays  further  to  the  E.,  with  a 
turret  of  modem  construction  be- 
yond tho  choir,  and  a huge  buttress 
to  the  S.,  near  its  eastern  extremity. 
This  buttress  was  a vain  attempt  to 
arrest  a dangerous  structural  ten- 
dency to  fall,  and  the  removal  of  it 
revealed  that  the  aisle,  before  its 
E.  addition,  terminated  in  an  apsidal 
form,  as  also  that  the  singular  conical 
roof  (now  restored)  had  once  existed 
there.  It  was  decided  to  revert  to 
the  form  which  it  presented  in 
the  early  J3th  centy.  It  is  singu- 
lar that,  at  the  restoration  of  tho 
chapel,  it  was  found  to  have  been 
built  without  any  foundation  what- 
ever; but  it  has  now  been  under- 
pinned. The  E.  window,  of  5 lan- 
cets, wns  designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 
The  roof  was  beautifully  coloured 
and  some  medallions  added  by  Mr. 
Hudson  in  1855.  Here  was  held  tho 
Consistory  Court  which  condemned 
George  Marsh  to  lx?  burned  at  tho 
stake  in  Queen  Man’s  day.  Tho 
central  tower  is  supported  by  4 mas- 
sive piers.  which  doubtless  performed 
the  same  office  in  the  Norm,  church 
of  Hugh  Lupus.  One  conspicuous 
improvement  is  the  great  chandelier 
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suspended  under  the  tower,  for  which 
Hereford  Cathedral  suggested  the 
first  idea,  in  its  Corona.  Some  of 
the  details  are  suggested  by  metal- 
work in  Milan  Cathedral  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  tlie  he  at  may 
not  be  injurious  to  tho  organ.  To  the 
X.of  the  nave  are  some  tombs,  where 
the  early  Norm,  abbots  were  interred. 
In  the  N.  transept,  which  contains 
some  fragments  of  the  old  Norm, 
triforiuni,  is  a curious  needlework 
picture,  representing  Elymas  the 
Sorcerer;  also  the  modern  tomb  of 
Bp.  Pearson,  who  wrote  ‘The  Impo- 
sition of  the  Creed/  108(3.  with  his 
effigy  surmounted  by  a fine  metal 
canopy  by  Skidtnore.  This  late  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  a most  pro- 
found divine  was  partly  suggested 
by  Dr.  Whittinglmm,  Bishop  of 
Maryland,  U.S.  The  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  whole  edifice  is 
the  Chapter-house , which  contains 
beautiful  E.  E.  window-pillars,  and 
is  entered  by  an  E.  Eng.  vestibule  of 
rather  continental  architecture.  Here 
are  placed  a number  of  casts  and  a 
portion  of  a stone  coffin,  discovered 
in  1723.  and  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Hugh  Lupus,  who  was  reinterred 
here  by  his  nephew,  Randal,  Earl  of 
Chester;  but  from  the  wolfs  head 
on  it  and  the  initials,  it  is  evidently 
that  of  Abbot  Ripley.  There  is  also 
a stone  with  a Roman  inscription. 
The  Chapter-house  is  a parallelo- 
gram in  form,  of  3 bays,  and  very 
beautiful  E.  Eng.  architecture.  In 
it  is  contained  the  Library,  the  prin- 
cipal curiosity  of  which  is  a MS. 
Bible  of  the  12th  centy.  The 
cloisters  are  of  good  Perp.  work,  and 
their  S.  side  has  been  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  “ The  unusual 
position  of  the  cloisters  and  of  the 
monastic  buildings  on  the  N.  in- 
stead of  the  S.  tide  of  the  nave, 
was  probably  owing  to  a grant  of 
land  having  been  made  in  that  direc- 
tion, while  the  boundary  of  the  abbey 
was  narrower  on  the  8.”  At  the  S. 
end  of  the  W.  wall  are  remains  of 


“ carrels  ” or  chambers  for  study. 
Opening  from  tho  W.  is  a vaulted 
Norm,  chamber,  supported  by  mas- 
sive pillars.  This  apartment  which 
is  only  dimly  lighted  from  tho 
cloisters)  is  considered  by  some  nn- 
tiquaries  to  have  been  a pmmptu- 
arium,  or  buttery,  while  others  be- 
lieve it  has  been  an  entertaining  hull, 
where  the  abbots  dispensed  their 
hospitality.  From  the  N.  wall  of 
the  cloister  opens  out  the  refectory 
by  a very  graceful  E.  Eng.  doorway. 
It  lately  formed  part  of  the  King’s 
Grammar  School,  and  contains  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  lector's 
pulpit  with  staircase,  that  exi>ts  ill 
England,  the  only  one  like  it  being 
sit  Beaulieu  in  Hampshire;  a door- 
way in  the  E.  wall  led  to  what  wns 
probably  tho  dormitory.  The  Abbey 
Gate  possesses  a good  loth-eenty. 
arch,  above  which  is  the  Bishop’s  Re- 
gistry. Amongst  the  bishops  of  the 
see  of  Chester  were  George  Coates , in 
whose  episcopate  George  Marsh,  * the 
martyr/  was  burned  ; John  Bridge - 
man , father  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridge- 
man,  Chief  Baron  of  England  ; Brian 
Walton,  author  of  the  famous  Poly- 
glott  Bible ; John  Wilkins,  of  the 
Royal  Societv,  and  John  Pearson , 
author  of  4 The  Exposition  of  the 
Creed.’ 

The  antiquary  will  find  in  tho 
extramural  ch.  of  St.  John  sufficient 
to  repay  a visit,  even  if  Chester  con- 
tained nothing  else.  It  may  be 
reached  by  passing  through  the  city 
wall  by  Newgate.  Its  foundation 
dates  from  Saxon  times  (end  of  7th 
centy.  „ and  with  tho  early  Norman 
kings  it  became  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  the  centre  of  Episcopal 
jurisdiction  at  Chester.  A local 
legend  says  that  King  Kthelred 
“ was  admonished  to  erect  it  on  a 
spot  where  he  should  find  a white 
hind.”  The  remains  of  a fresco 
on  one  of  the  Norman  arches  illus- 
trate this  legend,  as  was  noticed  at 
the  visit  of  the  Cambrian  Arcluco- 
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logists  to  Chester.  It  was  formerly 
collegiate,  ami  a cruciform  eh.  of 
great  magnificence,  cousistingof  nave, 
transepts,  choir,  side  aisles,  und  a 
central  tower,  which,  however,  fell 
in  1574,  and  carried  with  it  the  choir, 
the  present  chancel  occupying  the 
apace  under  the  old  tower,  and  the 
E.  end  of  the  nave.  The  ch.  has 
l>een  since  restored  by  Hussey,  and 
the  hideous  pews  ami  obstructions 
removed.  Notice  particularly  the 
massiveness  and  dignity  of  the  early 
Norm,  pillars,  5 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter, 
which  separate  the  nave  from  the 
aisles.  Also,  above  them,  the  unique 
double  row  or  triforium  of  arches, 
springing  from  light  shafts.  There 
are  some  Norm,  blocked  piers  in  the 
chancel,  on  each  side  of  which  a 
chapel  was  added  at  a subsequent 
period.  The  one  to  the  S.  of  the 
communion  table  contains  a curious 
medallion,  and  skeleton  monument. 
The  entrance  ou  the  N.  side  is 
through  a splendid  Pointed  doorway, 
cloao  to  which,  but  detached  from 
the  remainder  of  the  ch.,  rises  the 
belfry,  a square  tower  of  New  Red 
sandstone,  150  ft.  in  height.  It  is 
worth  while  ascending  to  the  summit 
for  the  sake  of  the  view  over  the 
city  and  river.  Outside  the  E.  end 
of  the  ch.  are  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  the  original  chancel,  or  Lady 
Chapel,  the  exquisite  Norm,  arches 
of  which  still  attest  its  former  beauty. 

King  Harold  is  said  to  have  re- 
< : r :il t*  r the  battle  of 

Hastings,  and  dwelt  in  a small  cell 
ou  the  8.  wail  of  this  ch.-yd.  It  is 
gratifying  to  think  that  the  ener- 
getic movement  of  the  townsfolk, 
headed  by  the  liberality  of  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  swept  away  the 
abominations  that  twenty  years  ago 
encumbered  St.  John's,  and  rcstonnl 
it  as  such  a splendid  example  of 
early  architecture  deserves.  Gros- 
venor  Park,  a very  pretty  public 
promeuade  given  to  the  town  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  adjoins  St. 
John  s Ch.  It  coutains  a marble 


monument  of  the  2nd  Marquis  by 
Thoruicroft. 

St.  Veters  Ch.  is  also  believed  to 
havo  been  founded  bv  Etheltleda 
of  Mercia;  it  does  not,  however, 
contain  much  of  interest.  It  is 
pluced  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
city,  where  the  4 streets  meet — “ the 
Pentise"  of  Fuller — which  Pennant 
considers  to  have  been  the  site  of 
the  Roman  pnotorium.  It  is  related 
that,  on  tiie  occasion  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  steeple  in  1479,  the  parson 
and  churchwardens  ate  a goose  at 
the  top  of  it,  and  flung  the  bones 
iuto  each  of  the  4 main  streets. 

St.  Mary's  Ch..  near  the  castle, 
was  founded  ubout  the  12th  cenly. 
The  S.  aisle  was  built  by  William 
Troutbeck  of  Dunham,  in  the  15th 
centy.,  and  consequently  called  the 
Troutbeck  Chapel.  St.  Mary’s  is 
remarkable  for  its  very  low  tower, 
which  was  the  result  of  the  caution 
of  the  governor  of  Chester  Castle, 
that  it  should  not  command  the 
castle  yard.  Inside  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Thomas  Gamul,  Recorder  of 
Cheater,  1013,  with  alabaster  figures 
of  his  wife,  son,  and  daughters,  hold- 
ing skeletons  in  their  hands;  also 
an  alt  ir4omb  t*>  Philip  ( lldfldd  of 
Bradwall,  1016,  habited  in  a dress  of 
the  period.  There  is  a painted  win- 
dow to  the  memory  of  those  of  the 
23rd  F usiliers  who  fell  in  the  Crimea, 
and  one  to  a late  rector  and  anti- 
quary, the  Rev.  W.  H.  Massie. 

Trinity  Ch.,  in  Watergate  Street, 
rebuilt  in  very  good  taste,  1809,  con- 
tains the  graves  of  Mathew  Henry, 
the  commentator  and  Nonconformist, 
und  Parnell,  tho  port,  Archdeacon  of 
Clogher  (died  1718),  whoso  family 
was  connected  with  Congleton.  in 
this  oounty.  Tho  other  churches 
are  St.  MicharT #,  in  Bridge  Street,  re- 
stored in  1850,  to  which  is  united 
the  ch.  of  St.  (Have's,  not  now  used. 
St.  Bridget's,  is  a new  ch.  near  tho 
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castle,  that  superseded  the  ancient 
ch.  of  St.  Bride.  SL  ( tetoofcfa  ( h.  is 
identical  with  the  S.  transept  of  tho 
cathedral.  Other  churches  an*  St. 
Thomas’,  Pnrkgate  Road ; Christ 
Church,  New  Town  ; St.  Barnabas’, 
City  Iioad ; St.  Paul’s,  Boughton ; 
and  Holy  Trinity,  Saltney. 

The  Castle,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
is  an  extensive  Grecian  edifice,  with 
a Doric  temple  for  an  entrance,  and 
not  a single  feature  of  a castle.  The 
building  which  preceded  it  was 
originally  a Norman  (Hugh  Lupus), 
or  perhaps  a Roman  fortress.  The 
wings  form  a military  1 arrack,  while 
the  centre  contains  the  assize  court 
and  county  gaol.  It  is  used  for 
military  pur|K>ses,  a detachment  of 
sol  liers  being  usually  stationed  here 
and  a large  stand  of  arms  kept,  the 
object  of  a foolish  Fenian  raid  iu 
18(37,  which  was  fortunately  frus- 
trated. Before  the  Castle  Gate 
stands  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Lord  Combermere.  Only  one  por- 
tion of  the  old  building  is  left,  a 
square  tower,  called  Caesar’s  or  Julius 
Agricola’s  Tower,  used  as  a powder 
magazine.  Within  it  is  a chapel 
with  a vaulted  and  groined  roof. 
From  its  commanding  position  on 
the  Dee,  the  Castle  is  an  important 
feature  in  Chester  views. 

Beyond  the  Castle  the  Dee  is 
crossed  by  the  Grosvenor  Bridge, 
remarkable  for  the  wide  span  (200  ft.) 
of  its  stone  arch,  the  architect  of 
which  was  the  late  Mr.  Harrison. 
Across  it  runs  the  road  to  North 
Wales,  and  immediately  on  the  op- 
posite bank  is  a pleasant  suburb, 
called  Curzon  Park.  Both  bridge 
and  walls  command  a fine  view*  of 
the  Rooflee,  or  Roodeye,  famous  in 
legendary  lore  for  the  story  of  the 
Virgin  Mary’s  image  falling  on 
Lady  Trawst,  the  wife  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Hawarden,  and  killing  her, 
when  she  was  importunate  in  her 
prayers  for  rain;  and  being  there- 
after found  guilty  of  wilful  murder, 
and  laid  on  the  beach  at  low  water. 


Tho  imago  wns  carried  by  tho  tide 
to  where  sho  was  found  under  Ches- 
ter walls.  As  she  was  “ Holy  Hood,” 
she  was  buried  where  she  was  found, 
with  a stone  cross  over  her,  and  tho 
inscription  — 

“The  Jews  thoir  Ood  did  crucify, 

The  Hardeners  theirs  did  drown, 
Dccauhc  tin  ir  wants  she'd  not  supply. 
And  she  lies  unuer  ibis  cold  stone.” 

It  is  also  famous  in  tho  annals  of 
horse-racing,  as  being  the  ground 
on  which  the  Chester  Cup  is  an- 
nually run  for.  In  1540  a bell  of 
silver,  of  tho  value  of  three  and  six- 
pence, or  more,  wns  annually  given 
by  the  Sadlers’  Company  “ to  him 
who  shall  run  the  boston  horseback.” 
This  arrangement  was  subsequently 
changed,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
‘ that  horse  which  with  sjteedo  did 
over-runne  the  reste  had  the  beste 
cuppe  then  presently  delivered,  and 
that  horse  which  came  seconde,  next 
the  firste,  before  the  reste,  had  the 
seconde  cuppe  then  also  delivered.” 
The  course  is  about  a mile  round ; 
and,  with  the  ancient  city  walls 
and  the  rising  ground  across  the 
river  girdling  it,  it  forms  a most 
beautiful  amphitheatre,  presenting, 
with  the  enormous  masses  of  people 
gathered  to  see  the  races,  the  only 
sight  capable  of  being  compared  with 
a Roman  spectacle.  But  the  course 
is  too  small  for  the  stride  and  num- 
ber of  thorough-bred  horses  that  are 
brought  to  run  in  particular  races, 
and  bad  accidents  have  been  of  too 
frequent  occurrence.  Nevertheless 
there  is  no  finer  English  scene  than 
the  Roodee  at  the  period  of  the  Cup 
race  in  May. 

The  other  points  of  interest  for  the 
visitor  to  Chester  are  tho  Kxchange 
and  Town  Hall  in  Northgate  Street, 
forming  parts  of  a new  and  exceed- 
ingly handsome  building,  erected  in 
18(39  and  opened  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Music  Hall , built  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas.  Mysteries  ami  pageants 
were  at  one  time,  as  at  Shrewsbury, 
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a great  feature  in  Chester  life,  and  ’ 
during  Whitsun  week  a Mmcession 
of  brave  sights  was  enacted  for  the 
delight  of  the  spectators  in  the  Bows. 
Ralph  Higden.  a monk  of  Chester, 
composed  Mysteries  in  I>atin  in  13*27, 
and  procunxl  permission  from  the 
I\>j)e  to  exhibit  them  in  England. 
A thousand  days  of  pardon  were  al- 
lowed by  the  Pope  and  forty  days  by 
the  lip.  of  Chester,  toall  who  attended 
the  representations.  Two  centuries 
later  Mysteries  were  still  acted  by 
the  trading  companies  of  the  city. 
44  Every  company  had  his  pngiunte 
or  part,  which  pagiantes  were  a 
highe  scaffold e with  2 rowmes,  a 
higher  and  a lower,  upon  4 wheeles. 
In  the  lower  they  apjwireled  them- 
selves, in  the  higher  rowmes  they 
played,  being  all  open  on  the  topi*, 
that  all  beholders  might  hear  and 
see  them.  The  places  where  they 
played  them  was  in  every  streete. 
They  began  first  at  the  Abaye  gates, 
and  when  the  pagiante  was  played, 
it  was  wheeled  to  the  High  Cross, 
before  the  Mayor,  and  so  to  every 
streete.”  Giants  in  pasteboard  were 
favourite  objects  of  representation, 
and  a curious  entry  is  mentioned  in 
Hone’s 1 * *  4 Every  1 >ay  Book  ’ : — 4*  For 
arsnick  to  put  into  the  paste  to  save 
the  giants  from  being  eaten  by  the 
rats,  one  shilling  and  fourpenee.’’ 
Mysteries  were  finally  abolished  by 
the  Corporation  in  1G78.  The  Blue 
Coat  S^httol  is  just  outside  the  walls 
at  the  Northgate.  The  8.  wing  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  chapel  of  St  John,  com- 
monly called  Little  St.  John,  founded 
by  Randal,  Earl  of  Chester,  for  13 
citizens.  44  either  poor  or  sillie,  or 
poor  or  feeble  persons.* 

1 m.  S.K.  of  the  city,  at  Bowjldon , 
overlooking  the  Dee,  is  the  spot 

where  George  Marsh  the  linneashire 
martyr  was  humid  at  the  stake  for 
preaching  too  reformed  doctrine  in 

j555. 

Ibiihrayn. — To  Manchester,  40  m.; 
Crewe,  21  m. ; London,  187  m. ; Bir- 


kenhead, 16  m ; Holyhead,  84  m. ; 
Wrexham,  11  m. ; Holywell,  18m.; 
Llangollen,  24  m. : Shrewsbury,  42 
m. ; Mold,  13  m.;  Bangor,  GO  m. 

Distances.— Beeston  Castle,  10J; 
Carden,  11;  Malpas  15;  Tarj»orley, 
10;  Tarvin,  5$  ; Delamere  Forest, 
10  j ; North  with,  17. 

[A  visit  should  be  paid  to  Eaton 
Hall  (3  m.),  the  magnificent  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster.  It  is 
shown  to  the  public  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday.  10  a.m.  to  2 p.M. ; 
to  foreigners  only  on  Thursdays. 
Tickets  are  to  be  purchased  at  fixed, 
prices  in  Chester,  at  the  hotels  and 
booksellers'  shops.  The  proceeds  go 
to  the  charities  of  Chester.  The 
chief  entrance  is  by  the  Grosvenor 
Lodge  (a  handsome  building  de- 
signed after  St.  Augustine’s  gateway, 
Canterbury),  which  is  but  a short 
distance  from  the  Grosvenor  Bridge. 
From  hence  a drive  of  3 m.  runs 
through  the  well-timl>ered  park  to 
the  Hall.  The  old  Hall  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  seats  in 
Britain ; but  the  style,  florid  ec- 
clesiadical  Gothic,  was  a mistake. 
It  was  adopted  before  (bit hie  was 
well  understood;  and,  although 
nearly  a million  was  expended  ou 
it,  the  result  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  it  has  been  nearly  rebuilt  by 
the  present  Duke,  from  designs  by 
Waterhouse  of  Manchester.  The 
entrance  is  under  a fine  portico  on 
the  western  front,  but  the  eastern 
side  is  the  most  beautiful,  a cloister 
extending  the  whole  length  between 
the  dining  and  drawing  moms,  and 
leading  to  a terrace  1450  ft.  long. 

“The  plan  of  Eaton  Hall,  ns  it 
now  stands,  is  beautiful  and  in  per- 
fect arrangement.  The  hall,  in  the 
centre  of  the  bouse,  is  octagonal,  75 
ft.  long  by  30  to  40  broad.  On  each 
side  of  it.  at  the  end  furthest  from 
the  entrance,  are  two  doors  loading 
one  into  the  ante-drawing  room,  the 
other  into  the  ante-dining  room,  each 
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lit  by  3 large  windows,  and  33  ft. 
long;  fine,  well-pmportioned  rooms. 
Those  load  to  the  drawing-room  and 
dining-room  respectively,  which  are 
ingenious  in  shape  and  design, 
having  each  2 oriel  windows,  three 
others,  and  a large  bay.  This  com- 
pletes the  E.  side.  The  S.  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  end  of  the  drawing- 
room and  a vast  library  — all  en 
suite;  the  library  being  lighted  by  4 
bay  windows,  3 Hat  ones,  and  a line 
alcove.  The  rest  of  the  main  build- 
ing to  the  W.  contains  billiard  and 
smoking-rooms,  waiting-hall,  groom 
of  chambers’  sitting  and  bed-rooms, 
a carpet-room  and  staircases.  This 
completes  the  main  building,  whence 
a corridor  leads  to  the  kitchen  and 
cooks’  offices.  This  corridor,  passing 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  kitchen, 
branches  oft*  into  two  parts;  one  a 
mansion  for  the  family  and  private 
secretary,  another  h ading  to  the 
skilfully  planned  stables.  The 
pony  stables,  carriage- horse  stables 
and  those  for  the  riding-horses  oc- 
cupy ditferent  sides,  with  rooms  to 
match,  through  these,  for  livery, 
saddle-grooms  and  coachmen.  Easily 
approached,  though  in  another 
building,  are  laundry,  washhouse, 
gun-room,  and  game-larder;  and 
the  whole  building,  extending  700 
ft.  in  length,  is  a model  of  compact- 
ness.”— RimnuTs  ‘ Dee ,’  pp.  130-8. 

The  E.  front  opens  on  a terrace, 
350  fr.  long. 

Amongst  the  works  of  art  are  : in 
the  chapel — the  Descent  from  the 
Cross  (after  Rubens),  by  Weiser ; St. 
Michael  and  the  Dragon  (after 
Guido),  by  Evan*.  In  the  dining- 
room—the  Meeting  of  David  and 
Abigail,  Rubens;  the  Judgment  of 
Paris  (after  Rubens),  by  Peters.  In 
the  saloon  — Frescoes  of  Spanish 
scenery.  In  the  drawing-room — the 
Wise  Men’s  Offi  ring.  It  id  ten*  ; the 
Rattle  of  the  Boyne,  1 Vest;  Rattle 
of  La  Hogue,  West ; Christ  and  the 
Woman  of  .Samaria,  Mignard ; An- 
tiochus  and  Stratonice,  P.  da  Cortona. 


There  nre  also  many  family  por- 
traits, by  Lely  and  others,  and 
statues  ami  busts,  by  Wextmacott, 
&C.  In  a long  corridor  are  por- 
traits of  the  racehorses  which  lmvo 
belonged  to  this  family  for  more  than 
100  years,  famous  on  the  turf. 

The  library  contains  the  Corpora- 
tion Charter  of  Ch<  ster  Cathedral, 
by  Ranulpli,  Karl  of  Chester ; a copy 
of  the  Chronicles  of  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon; and  a transcript  of  tho 
record  known  as  * The  Cheshire 
Domesday.' 

The  grounds  are  of  great  beauty, 
and  are  partly  laid  out  as  a pine- 
tum.  In  the  garden — unless  now  in 
the  City  Museum — is  a lb  man  altar, 
found  at  Chester  and  inscribed 
uNymphi8  et  fontibus;”  also  a 
Greek  sacrificial  altir,  brought  by 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster  from 
Delphi. 

The  Dec  is  crossed  nearly  oppo- 
site the  village  of  Aldfnrd  by  a light 
suspension-bridge,  erected  by  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster  in  1824. 

Eccleston  Ch.  is  a pretty  cruciform 
ch , containing  a painting  by  Westally 
the  subject  being  Joseph  of  Arima- 
tliea  begging  the  Rody  of  our  Sa- 
viour. Ralph  Lowndes,  a rector  of 
Eccleston,  in  1(385,  was  deprived  of 
his  living  for  refusing  the  oaths,  and 
continued  a nonjuror  till  his  death. 
The  eh.  is  the  burial-place  of  tho 
Grosvenor  family,  by  whom  it  was 
beautifully  restored  from  designs  by 
Porden.  In  old  days,  when  salmon 
were  plentiful  in  the  Dee,  the  Sector 
of  Eccleston.  whose  rictorv  stands 
in  pleasant  grounds  surrounded  by 
Eaton  Park,  l.ad  the  rijjht  of  obtain- 
ing every  20th  fish.  The  Grosvenor 
family  claims  the  serjeantry  of  the 
Dee,  but  the  only  privilege  used  is 
that  of  providing  the  frrry-l>oat 
and  receiving  the  tolls.  This  ser- 
jeantry’was  originally  given  to  Robert 
de  Eton,  from  Eton  Weir  to  Arnolds* 
heyc  (a  rock  opposite  Chester  Castle), 
by  the  service  of  clearing  the  river 
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from  all  nets  improperly  placed  there  I 
— “ and  to  have  tolle  from  every 
flote  at  Eton  passing  his  weir,  do  I 
prima  Knycko  unum  denarium  qui 
vocatur  hache  penny  et  de  qualibet 
Knycke  sequento  unum  quadrantein, 
and  to  have  waifs  and  wricks  on  his 
manor  of  Eton,  and  two  still  nets 
and  two  free  bouts  on  Dee.” — Hart. 
MSS. 

The  visitor  may,  if  he  prefer,  go 
by  water  from  Cheater  to  Eaton  Hall, 
the  distance  from  St.  John's  Ch. 
being  6 m.  The  charges  are  very 
moderate,  and  vary  according  to  the 
size  of  the  party,  and  consequently 
of  the  boat. 

The  small  portion  of  Cheshire  that 
lies  on  the  W.  twink  of  the  Dee  can 
best  be  visited  by  the  Great  Western 
line  to  Shrewsbury,  which  quits  the 
Holyhead  Itlv.  at  Saltney , and  turns 
abruptly  to  the  S.  The  Denbighshire 
border  is  crossed  at  Pulford  Stat. 
Here  was  once  an  abbey  of  Cister- 
cians, founded  by  Robert  Pincerna, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Chester,  in 
1153.  It  had  but  a brief  existence, 
for  the  irruptions  of  the  Welsh  made 
it  such  an  unpleasant  residence  for 
the  monks,  that  they  were  transferred 
to  Dieulacresse  in  Staffordshire.  The 
order  for  removal  was  said  to  have 
been  given  in  a dream  to  Earl  Ran- 
dal Blundeville. 

There  are  scarcely  any  traces  of 
the  castle  of  the  Pulfords,  the  site  of 
which  is  close  to  thcch.,  on  the  bank 
of  the  brook  that  divides  Cheshire 
and  Denbighshire.  Between  Pulford 
and  the  river  is  Imc)u>.  Hall,  the  old 
stat  of  the  Manleys,  of  Monksfleld, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  Sir  William 
Brereton,  who  made  it  his  head- 
quarters during  the  siege  of  Chester. 
JktdUstone,  to  the  W.  of  Pulford, 
was  the  property  of  the  Boydells, 
who  had  a castle  here,  tho  sib*  of 
which  Was  su>>se«iuently  occupied  by 
a house  built  by  tlie  Munleys.  Both 
have  long  since  disappeared.  The 
ch.  was  given  by  Alan  de  Boydell 
to  St.  Werburgh  in  Chester  in  the 
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reign  of  King  John.  It  contains  a 
monument  to  1 homas  Egerton,  Lord 
Ellesmere,  Lord  Keeper,  who  lived 
ut  Dodlestone  Hall  in  the  16th  centy. 

The  boundaries  of  the  parish  were 
marked  by  a series  of  wells,  which 
used  to  l>e  cleaned  out  by  the  parish- 
ioners in  their  perambulations.  A 
curious  entry  exists  respecting  the 
well  on  Dodlestone  Moor,  104‘2 — 
44  This  year  the  Curute  of  Gresford, 
with  some  of  the  parishioners,  having 
come  for  divers  y cares  to  Moor  Well, 
some  of  them  over  the  Moor,  and 
some  of  them  through  Pulford  parish 
in  procession,  saying  that  they  were 
sent  thither  to  claim  that  well  to  lie 
in  their  parish,  and  now  this  ycare 
when  they  were  in  the  Moor,  they 
saw’  some  soldiers  standing  by  the 
well,  which  wanted  to  see  their 
fashions,  on  which  the  said  Curate 
and  his  company  went  back  again, 
and  never  came  again  to  the  well.” 

1 J in.  to  the  W.  of  Dodlestone  is 
Kinnerton  Hall , an  old  gabled  farm- 
house,  in  Edward  III. *8  time  held 
by  the  Boydells. 


ROUTE  24. 

FROM  CHESTER  TO  WARRINGTON, 
BY  FROOSHAM. 

The  Cheshire  Junction  Illy.,  which 
is  the  nearest  rte.  from  Chester  to 
Manchester  takes  a north-easterly 
course  from  the  general  stat,  having 
on  1..  1 m..  //'•<■/'  Hall  A.  Pott*, 
Esq.;,  Hoolc  Hank  (I*.  Ewart,  Esq.), 
anil  on  rt  the  village  of  CiuiUlen 


Cheshire.  Route  24. — Mickle 

Sutton , formerly  called  Golden  Sut- 
ton. Hoole  Heath  was  one  of  the 
three  sanctuaries  for  criminals  per- 
mitted by  the  Karls  of  Chester  within 
the  Palatinate. 

2}  m.  1 , at  Mickle  Tr afford,  Sir 
William  Brereton  placed  a garrison 
for  the  king  during  the  siege  of 
Chester,  taking  advantage  of  a pass 
through  which  the  turnpike-roau  to 
Frodaham  runs. 

On  rt.  is  Plemstall  Ch . It  is  of 
the  date  of  Henry  VIII.  and  has  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  N.  aisle ; at  the 
E.  end  of  which  is  a chapel  of  the 
Trafford  family.  “ Adjoining  the  pul- 
pit are  some  brilliantly  coloured 
figures  in  a kneeling  position,  of 
Thomas  Smyth  and  * Marget  hys 
wyf,’  with  7 sons  and  4 daughters.” 
Underneath  the  E.  window  on  the 
outside  is  a raised  monument,  the 
sides  carved  with  skeletons. 

51  m.  Dunham  Stat.  On  rt.  is  TFtm- 
bold  Trafford  Hall  Rev.  G.  Perry n . 
On  the  1.  the  couutry,  hitherto  flat 
and  uninteresting,  becomes  broken 
and  picturesque,  with  knolls  and 
wooded  escarpments.  They  form 
the  western  and  northern  boundaries 
of  the  Forest  of  Delamerc,  and  as 
they  approach  Helsby  and  Frodsham 
become  developed  into  a fine  range 
of  abrupt  hills,  which  are  landmarks 
over  all  Cheshire  and  South  Lanca- 
shire, and  command  very  wide  pano- 
ramic views. 

At.  7£  m.,  Helsby  JVnc.,  a line  is 
given  off  to  1.,  affording  to  War- 
rington and  Manchester  the  advan- 
tage of  a short  cut  to  Birkenhead, 
without  necessitating  the  detour  by 
Chester:  also  another,  called  the 
West  Cheshire, connecting  the  Mersey 
w ith  Northwich  and  the  salt  districts 
(Rte.  20).  lldduj  Hill , surmounted 
bv  a camp,  is  the  first  of  this  series 
of  bluffs  that  command  the  Mersey, 
and  the  pedestrian  cannot  do  better 
than  ascend*  it,  and  continue  his 
excursion  along  the  chain  to  Frods- 
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ham.  In  this  hill,  of  which  the 
sand-stone  is  very  soft,  are  several 
caves,  one  of  them  used  as  a stable. 
1 m.  to  the  S.  of  Ilelsbv  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Alvanley , which  gave  the  title 
of  Lord  Alvanley — I/>rd  Alvanley 
was  the  famous  wit  and  bon-vivnnt, 
who  figures  so  largely  in  the  Grevillo 
Memoirs — (extinct  in  1857)  to  the 
family  of  Ardernc.  Ormcrod  says 
that  the  Arderncs  of  Alvanley  were 
the  only  house  in  the  Hundred  of 
Eddisbury  who  have  held  their  es- 
tates in  the  direct  male  line  for 
nearly  six  centuries.  The  rh.  stands 
on  the  site  of  a chapel  founded 
by  Catherine  Ardernc  (temp.  Henry 
VI.);  close  to  it  stood  the  castle 
of  the  Alvanlcys,  now  represented 
only  by  a trace  of  the  moat.  The 
whole  of  the  scenery  of  the  pass 
between  Alvanley  and  Frodsham  is 
highly  romantic. 

[From  Helsby  to  Hooton,  on  the 
Birkenhead  line,  the  distance  is 
9 m.  over  flat  alluvial  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mersey. 

2 m.  Ince  Stat.  From  the  low  ele- 
vation of  the  land,  and  the  name  of 
Ince  (Ynys,  Insch,  or  Innis-islund  , 
it  is  evident  that  the  rocky  pro- 
jection on  which  the  village  is 
situated  was  once  surrounded  by 
water.  The  abbots  and  monks  of 
St.  Werburg,  Chester,  to  whom  this 
manor  was  given  by  Hugh  Lupus, 
complained  that  in  Wyrral  and  their 
manor  of  Ynes,  they  had  lost  by 
inundations  of  the  sea  110  carucatca 
of  land,  and  were  daily  lasing  more. 
They  also  laid  claim  to  the  manorial 
right  of  “ wrecuin  maris,”  or  sea- 
wrack,  three  miles  further  from  the 
sea  than  could  possibly  be  the  case 
now.  Indeed,  for  more  than  that 
distance,  the  soil  of  the  valley,  a 
yard  below  the  surface,  shows  the 
same  grey  sea-sand  as  the  ground 
which  has  been  recovered  from  the 
Dec  by  embankment. 

The  old  manor-house  of  the  abbots 
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(now  a farmhouse')  was  originally 
fortified  and  defended  by  a stone 
wall  and  moat,  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  The  barn  was  probably  the 
abbots’  hall,  and  still  contains  some 
square-headed  windows  within  ellip- 
tical arches.  The  ch . (restored  in 
1854)  has  a very  conspicuous  and 
handsome  tower.  The  manor,  which 
after  the  Dissolution  passed  suc- 
cessively into  the  possession  of 
the  Cottons,  the  Cholmondeleys. 
Wynnes,  and  Warings,  at  present 
rests  with  E.  W.  Yates,  Esq.,  who 
resides  at  InceJIall , a modem  Italian 
building,  close  to  the  river-side. 
On  the  1.  of  luce  stat.  is  Elton  Hull , 
now  a fannhou.se,  but  once  the  seat 
of  the  Frodsham  family.  It  is  of 
the  date  of  the  17th  cent. 

Thornton  Hall  (1  m.  S.W.)  was 
the  old  moated  residence  of  the 
family  of  Le  Roter.  The  ch.  con- 
sists of  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles, 
the  N.  aisle  being  erected  as  a 
chapel  by  the  Frodshams  of  Elton 
It  contains  a piscina  with  trefoil 
arch  under  a canopy,  and  some  monu- 
ments to  the  Gerard  family  and 
that  of  the  Bunburies  of  Stanney. 
One  of  the  early  rectors  was  Ber- 
nard Gilpin,  the  Reformer,  who,  by 
opportunely  meeting  with  a broken 
leg  in  1553,  which  caused  his  death, 
escaped  martyrdom. 

Quitting  Ince  stat.  the  rly.  crosses 
a little  tidal  inlet,  at  the  N.  of 
which,  on  Stanlaw  Point,  is  the  site 
of  the  Abbey  of  Stanlaw , founded  in 
the  Pith  centy.  for  Cistercian  monks 
by  John,  Constable  of  Chester. 
After  acquiring  the  rectory  of  Roch- 
dale from  Roger  de  Lacy,  and  of 
Blackburn  and  Eccles  from  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  they  migrated  to  Whalley 
Abbey  in  Lancashire,  which  flour- 
ished with  a grandeur  which  Stanlaw 
never  reached.  The  Abbot  of  Stan- 
law  was  one  of  the  spiritual  Barons 
who  held  under  the  Karls  of  Chester, 
ami  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  that 
Palutiuate.  Although  Stanlaw  bore 


the  name  of  •*  Locus  Benedictus,”  it 
was  not  a pleasant  place,  and  the 
monks  had  a great  deal  to  put  up  with. 
It  was  low  and  unhealthy,  often 
flooded,  and  inaccessible  at  spring 
tides  : added  to  which,  the  tower  of 
the  ch.  fell  down  in  1287,  while,  two 
years  afterwards,  most  of  it  was  con- 
sumed by  fire. 

5 m.  Whitby  Stat.  On  rt.  is  the 
busy  little  port  of  Whitby  Locks,  or 
Port  Ellesmere , the  tidal  termination 
of  the  Ellesmere  Canal,  which  thus 
communicates  with  the  Dee,  and  the 
whole  inland  waterway  between 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  the  Mid- 
land counties.  Iron  ore  is  imported 
into  the  surrounding  districts,  while 
iron  in  its  manufactured  state  is 
here  loaded  for  exportation,  and  a 
brisk  business  is  carried  on. 

Whitby  Hall  (J.  Grace,  Esq.). 

7 m.  Sutton  Stat. 

9 in.  Hooton  Juno.  (Rte.  25).] 

10  m.  Frodsham  Stat.  The  town, 
a long  straggling  street,  most  pictu- 
resquely situated  at  the  foot  of  Over- 
ton  Hill  400  ft.\  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  the  Jim,  the  Bear's 
Paw,  has  over  its  doorway  the  date 
1632  (Pop.  2095).  Of  the  castle  no- 
thing is  left,  but  the  ch.  is  interesting. 
It  is  placed  at  Overton,  some  distance 
outside  the  town,  and  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  side  aisles,  and  tower.  The 
nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by 
3 arches,  3 pillars  of  which  are 
cylindrical,  and  the  4th  octagonal. 
By  the  altar  is  a priest’s  stall,  with 
trefoil  head  and  canopy.  Amongst 
the  monuments  is  one  to  Mr.  Hyde, 
of  Cattenliull,  1715,  also  to  a car- 
penter, who.  we  are  told,  had  dropsy, 
and  was  tupped  58  times  in  33  weeks, 
parting  altogether  with  1032  quarts 
of  wntcr.  The  lleacon  Hill  is  said  to 
have  been  used  for  signalling  pur|  Rises 
as  lately  as  the  last  centy.  Nether - 
fon,  at  the  8.  end  of  the  town,  is 
said  to  have  lieen  the  residence  of 
the  Nangrenvcs  from  the  time  of 
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Henry  VIII.  to  1815,  when  the 
family  became  extinct.  Limosella 
aquatica  grows  ill  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Frodsham  is  connected,  sinco  the 
last  edition  of  this  Handbook,  with 
the  busy  port  of  Runcorn  by  a new 
ami  direct  route  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Rly.  between  Liver- 
pool and  Chester.  See  Runcorn, 
below. 

3 m.  to  the  rt.  of  Frodsham  is  the 
village  of  Aston  and  Aston  I loll,  the 
seat  of  the  Astons  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  Under  a peculiar  deed 
they  had  a right  to  their  diet  at 
Norton  Priory,  and  among  the  Aston 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  there 
is  a curious  document  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.,  in  which  Richard 
Aston  complains  that  lie  had  not 
the  same  allowance  as  his  ancestors 
had. 

Quitting  Frodsham,  the  rly.  crosses 
the  Weaver  river  and  canal,  near  its 
mouth,  by  a lofty  viaduct,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  is 

12  m.  Halt  on  Stat.  On  an  emi- 
nence overlooking  the  river  is  the 
site  (with  very  scanty  traces)  of  Bock 
Savage , a splendid  residence  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Sir  J. 
Savage.  The  Cholmondeley  family 
still  t;ike  from  it  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Rock  Savage. 

[Holton  (Inn : Castle)  is  a pretty 
red  sandstone  village  of  neat  houses 
and  villas,  placed  along  the  terraced 
side  of  Halton  Hill,  the  summit  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  castle  and 
ch.  There  is  a magnificent  view 
from  it  of  the  whole  estuary  of  the 
Mersey,  a large  extent  of  South 
Lancashire,  Runcorn  and  its  bridge, 
the  Frodsham  and  Helsby  hills, 
and  the  Welsh  mountains  in  the 
distance. 

The  Cattle,  although  the  outer 
wall  is  of  great  extent,  has  no  archi- 
tectural features  of  interest  left,  but 


before  the  days  of  artillery  its  situa- 
tion must  have  made  it  well  nigh 
impregnable.  It  was  erected  soon 
niter  the  Conquest,  by  Nigel,  one  of 
the  Barons  of  Halton  (who  were  also 
Constables  of  Chester),  to  whom  it 
was  given  by  Hugh  Lupus  on  con- 
dition of  leading  the  Cheshire  army 
against  the  Welsh  when  needed.  It 
was  a hunting-scat  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  was  subsequently  a prison  for 
recusants.  During  tfie  Civil  War  it 
was  gnrrisoned  for  the  King,  and 
besieged  and  taken  by  Sir  Win. 
Brereton  in  1644.  It  has  long  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Crown  as  a part 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  is  held 
on  lease  by  the  Marquis  of  Chol- 
mondeley. The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Honour  of  Halton,  or  Ilalton  Fee,  as 
it  is  called,  is  large  and  peculiar,  hav- 
ing a prison,  a court  of  record,  and 
other  privileges;  and  one  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  manor  was,  that  the 
driver  of  cattle  crossing  the  common 
should  pay  a halfpenny  a head  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Fee,  if  his  cattle  took  so 
much  as  a bite  at  a thistle.  This  per- 
quisite was  termed  Thistletake.  Piers 
Plowman  speaks  of  the  situation  of 
Halton,  but  in  rather  dubious  terms 
as  to  the  honesty  of  the  neighbour- 
hood:— 

" Thoro  the  pans  of  Hnultoun  . 

Povrrto  might  passe  whitb  owte  peril  of  . 
robbyrye.’’ 

The  eft.,  also  of  New  Red  sandstone, 
is  placed  just  beneath  the  castle, and 
is  a good  example  of  the  adaptation 
of  architectural  requirements  to  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  built.  It  has 
been  well  restored.  It  is  of  E.  Eng. 
date,  with  nave,  aisles,  and  clerestory, 
and  a very  short  chancel.  There  is 
a good  W.  window  of  stained  glass 
of  two  E.  Eng.  compartments,  with  a 
rose  light  above.  A walk  of  1 m. 
across  the  fields  brings  the  visitor  to 
Runcorn  {Inns:  Royal,  Wilson's,  Pop. 
16,446),  a busy  [>ort  on  the  Mersey, 
which  has  attained  its  growth  in  con- 
nection with  the  canal  system.  Run- 
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com  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  a eh.  ami  castle  arc  said  to  have 
existed  l*efr»rc  the  Conquest — the 
latter,  a fortress  of  Ktlielthda,  situ- 
ated on  what  is  still  known  as  the 
Castle  Hock  Th«  Mersey  contracts 
here  to  a breadth  of  400  yards, 
known  to  sailors  as  Runcorn  Gap. 
and  fmm  the  fact  of  its  U'ing  fordable 
at  low  wnt<*r,  it  no  doubt  guve  a 
considerable  value  to  llaltnn  Castle 
ns  a for  In  a*.  Hut  it  was  not  til) 
the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
and  his  factotum,  Brindley  the 
engineer,  that  Runcorn  became  of 
any  importance  in  the  commercial 
annals  of  the  county.  Brindley 
selected  it  as  the  termination  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Gmal  nt  the  Mer- 
sey. 44  The  entire  length  of  the  new 
canal  fmm  Ismgfnrd  Bridge  to  the 
upper  |»art  of  Runcorn,  nearly  28 
miles  in  extent,  w<*  finished  and 
opened  for  trafllc  in  the  year  1767, 
after  the  lapse  of  aU>ut  5 years  fmm 
the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  formid- 
able flight  of  locks  fmm  the  level 
part  of  tlie  canal  down  to  the  waters 
of  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn,  was  not 
finished  for  several  y««r*  later,  by 
which  time  tlie  receipts  derived  by 
the  Duke  from  the  sale  of  his  coals, 
and  tlie  local  truffle  of  the  under* 
biking,  • mihhd  him  to  complete 
them  with  comparatively  little  diffi- 
culty. Considerable  delay  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  resistance  of  an 
olatinate  landowner,  near  Runcorn, 
wl.o  interjHMwd  every  obstacle  which 
it  was  in  Ids  power  to  offer;  but  his 
apparition,  too,  was  at  length  over* 
came,  ami  the  new  ar.d  complete 
line  of  waU  r communication  betinvn 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  was  finally 
o|«iiol  throughout. 

In  a letter  written  fmm  Runcorn, 
dat'd  1st  May,  1773.  it  is  »tut«d  that 
14  ' visttoUy  the  lock*  were  Opende. 
ami  the  • lb  art  of  Oak/  a read  of 
50  Urns  burthen,  for  Iiv.  rp«4.  raasrd 
through  th*m.'*c — fimiUi.  To  suit 
tl»e  requirements  of  the  port,  large  j 
war* hoi**  s and  docks  were  Unit.  | 


Thom  are  two  flights  of  locks,  ten 
in  each  flight,  also  a dock  with  inner 
und  outer  Uisin.  Brindley  s original 
propisal  was  to  con  nee  t the  lanea- 
shire  and  ( h«  shire  sbor«  shy  a bridge, 
hut  this  was  too  exp-UHive  for  the 
Duke,  and  it  lias  ItetrU  left  for  the 
I London  and  North-Wi  -tern  Railway 
Company  to  do  it,  in  the  shape  of  n 
work  which  tlmm*  Brindleys  plan 
into  the  shade.  The  direct  line  fmm 
Ixmdoii  to  Liverpml  is  given  ofT  at 
i'KESTON  Jl'NC.  Rte.  1 7).  lilul  crOOSOS 
the  river  nt  Runcorn  Gap  by  a Aim* 
viaduct  and  op*n  lattia*-ginb  r bridge, 
1500  ft.  long  and  75  It.  aliove  the 
river  nt  high  water.  Two  massive 
stone  piers  support  it,  having  time 
int«  r\  als  of  300  ft.  each,  so  ns  not  to 
interfere  with  the  navigation.  The 
approaches  are  sustained  hy  07 
arches.  A roadway  is  added  for  the 
convenience  of  foot-pns*engers,  and 
altogether  the  Runcorn  bridge  may 
fairly  take  rank  with  similar  en- 
gineering structures.  It  was  built 
• Mi  v»  . Bator,  1 run  m 1863 

nml  completed  1808.  By  mentis  of 
it  the  journey  from  London  to  Liver- 
pool is  now  p rfonned  in  l*’tws»  n 4 
nml  5 hours.  A large  trade  is  carru*d 
on  nt  the  put  between  I jvcrpool 
and  the  Midland  districts,  and  it  is 
the  principtl.  and  almost  tlie  only 
route,  by  wlrieh  the  Staffordshire  p»t- 
teries  receive  their  ehina-cUy  nml 
stone,  which  is  brought  to  Runcorn 
by  ship  fmm  Cornwall.  With  the 
exception  of  the  railway  and  canal 
works,  them  is  not  much  to  )e  suea 
in  the  place.  The  ch.  is  modevUt 
having  superseded  the  old  one  in 
1849. and  containsa  g*-l  K window 
given  hy  Sir  Richard  Rn<ok<%  mpee- 
s«  tiling  the  last  Sii|*p  r and  rtlirr 
inridents  in  the  life  of  tlie  St\n»tir. 
In  addition  to  the  rly.  there  is  a 
ferry  arms*  tlie  rarr.liy  which  tlie 
traveller  can  pmre*d  directly  tn 

Widtn 9$  l • ■ *s  At  Wmi 

m.  }*,  am  cliemhal  works  Rtsl  at 
Itr  Won  Voi*i  sm  the  do.  ks  of  the 
Weaver  Nit  igwtion.and  a liglitliousc. 
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Rail  to  Crewo  and  Liverpool,  from 
Runcorn.] 

13J  m.  Norton  St  at.  On  1.  is  Norton 
Priory , the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir 
Richard  Brooke,  Bart.,  a Grecian 
edifice  built  on  the  sito  of  a re- 
ligious house,  which  was  founded  in 
Stephen’s  reign  for  Canons  Regular 
by  William  FitzNigell.  Although 
originally  placed  at  Runcorn,  it  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Norton  and 
enriched  with  many  benefactions, 
including  “two  deer  yearly  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption.” 

At  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  the 
Abbot  made  great  resistance  to  the 
sale  of  the  manor  to  Sir  Richard 
Brooke,  but  was  promptly  ordered 
by  King  Henry  to  be  hanged  for  his 
impertinence  “for  the  terrible  ex- 
ample of  all  others  hereafter.”  Sir 
William  Brereton.  however,  respited 
him,  and  so  the  Abbot  escaped.  Like 
many  other  Cheshire  mansions,  Nor- 
ton came  in  for  rough  treatment 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  having  been 
besieged  by  the  Royalists  in  1643. 

“ One  place  above  others  hath 
been  extremely  assaulted.  Mr. 
Brooke,  of  Norton’s,  a neere  neigh- 
bour to  the  Earle  Rivers,  against 
which  they  brought  their  cannon, 
with  many  horse  and  foote,  and  fell 
to  batter  it  on  a Sabbath  day.  Mr. 
Brooke  had  eighty  men  in  the  house. 
We  were  carefulle  he  should  lacke 
no  powder.  With  all  other  things 
Master  Brooke  furnisht  them  fully. 
A man  upon  his  tower,  with  a flag  in 
his  hand,  cryd  them  ayme , while 
they  discharged  their  cannon,  saying, 

‘ Wide,  my  Lord,  on  the  right  hand. 
Now  wide  two  yards  on  the  left,  two 
yards  over,  my  Lord/  He  made 
them  swell  with  anger  when  they 
could  not  endamage  the  house,  for 
they  only  wounded  one  man,  lost  46 
of  their  own  and  their  cannonier.'’ 

“ To  cry  aim  ” is  a technical  phrase 
from  the  archery  butts,  used  by 
Shakespeare,  King  John , II.  136, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor , III.  2,  45; 

[Shropshire  d*  Cheshire.'] 


of.  Ibid.,  II.  3,  93.  It  was  the  man 
at  the  target  who  told  the  archers 
at  long  ranges  whether  they  had 
fired  right  or  left,  short  of  or  over 
the  mark.  It  is  not  quite  apparent 
who  the  “ my  Lord  ” in  this  extract 
was. 

Between  Norton  and  Daresbury 
Stat.  (16  in.)  the  line  crosses  the 
L.  & N.-Western  Rly.  at  a high 
level.  On  rt.  is  Daresbury  Hall 
(S.  B.  Chadwick,  Esq.).  Dnrcshurv 
Ch.  (restored  in  1871),  contains  re- 
mains of  a rood-loft,  a carved  oak 
pulpit,  sedilin,  a niche  for  a pix-box, 
and  a bas-relief  by  Gibson.  Before 
the  Mersey  is  crossed  the  two  rlys. 
join  issue,  and  together  enter  the 
stat.  at  Warrington  ( Udbh . for  Lan- 
cashire). 


ROUTE  25. 

FROM  CHESTER  TO  BIRKENHEAD. 

The  short  rly.  which  connects 
Chester  and  Birkenhead  (15  m.)  is 
an  important  link  in  the  through 
traffic  between  Staffordshire,  South 
Wales,  and  Liverpool.  The  only 
objection  to  it  as  a passenger  route 
is  the  unpleasantness  of  the  steam 
ferry  transit  across  the  Mersey, 
which  in  wet  and  stormy  weather  is 
anything  but  agreeable.  Several 
proposals  have  been  put  forward  to 
obviate  it— such  as  a subway  under 
the  river  or  a leviathan  bridge 
across  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  one  of  these  schemes  will,  before 
many  years,  be  carried  out. 
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Route  25. — Mollington — Great  Sanghall.  Cheshire. 


Quitting  the  general  stat.  at 
Chester,  on  1.,  is  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylum. 

3 m.  Mollington  St  at.  Rt.  is  Mos- 
ton  Hall  ( Mrs.  Massey),  Baclcford 
Hall  (E.  H.  Glegg,  Esq.),  and  1. 
Mollingtim  Hall  (Canon  11  loin  field). 
A little  to  the  rt.  of  Moston  is  the 
Butter  Hill , where  the  country  people 
left  their  commodities  for  the  city, 
when  the  plague  was  raging.  The 
traveller  is  now  fairly  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Wirrall,  that  tongue  of  land 
lying  between  the  estuaries  of  the 
Dee  and  the  Mersey. 

Oh  ! thrice  happy  shire,  confin’d  so  to  bee 

*Twixt  two  so  fatuous  floodes  as  Mersey  is 
and  Dee ; 

Thy  Dee  upon  the  west  from  'Wales  doth 
thee  divide, 

Thy  Mersey  on  the  north  from  the  I^tn- 
costrian  side.” 

Polyolb.  xi.  33-6. 

u From  the  city/’  says  Camden, 
44  north-westward,  there  runneth  out 
a Chersonese  into  the  sea,  inclosed 
on  one  side  with  the  estuary  of  Dee 
and  on  the  other  with  the  river 
Mersey.  We  call  it  Wirall,  the 
Welsh  (because  it  is  a corner)  Kill- 
er wry ; this  was  all,  heretofore,  a 
desolate  forest,  and  not  inhabited 
(as  the  natives  say) : but  King 
Edward  III. disforested  it.  Now  it  is 
well  furnished  with  towns,  which 
are  more  favoured  by  the  sea  than 
by  the  soil ; for  the  land  affords 
them  very  little  corn,  but  the  water 
a great  many  fish.” 

The  physical  geography  of  Wirrall 
was  not  the  same  always,  ns  it  is  now. 
The  Hundred  of  Wirrall  and  the 
Hundred  of  Broxton  are  said  to 
have  communicated  by  a valley  still 
marked  with  shells  and  sand,  which 
a tide  a little  higher  than  usual 
would  cover,  making  the  district 
into  an  island.  This  view  is  corro- 
borate by  the  name  of  I nee  (Ynys, 
island),  and  severul  old  documents 
relating  to  the  ancient  shore  rights. 

4 in.  west  of  Mollington,  nearly 


opposite  Queensferry,  is  Shottcick. 
Shot  wick  at  the  Conquest  was  held 
by  the  Sec.  Canons  of  St.  Wcrbergh 
of  Chester,  from  whom  William  took 
and  gave  it  to  Hugh  Lupus,  who 
granted  it  to  the  Benedictine  Monks. 
The  manor  was  held  of  their  abbots 
by  a family  of  the  name  of  Sotowicke. 
The  ch.  is  situate  at  the  top  of  the 
old  river-bank,  dedicated,  like  many 
otheis  in  like  position,  to  St.  Miehnel 
and  All  Angels.  The  explanation  of 
the  problem  of  a ch.  of  so  great  size 
with  so  few  cottages  near  it,  and  a 
population  less  than  100,  is  that  the 
course  of  the  Dee  has  changed,  partly 
naturally,  but  mainly  artificially,  by 
reclamation  of  a large  quantity  of 
land. 

Hence  tho  old  seafaring  popula- 
tion migrated  alxmt  2 centuries  ago 
to  Queensferry,  Connah’s  Quay  &c. ; 
and  the  ch.  is,  as  it  were,  left 
stranded,  the  main  population  being 
in  the  Tillage  of  Great  Sanghall, 
2 m.  distant  by  footpath,  4 by  road ; 
and  of  Little  Sanghall,  a smaller 
hamlet,  one  mile  further  off.  The 
ch.  consists  of  a large,  square,  em- 
battled tower,  nave,  N.  aisle  pro- 
longed, and  chancel.  It  is  a ques- 
tion whether  the  present  chancel  is 
the  old  one,  or  whether  the  quasi- 
chapel at  the  end  of  the  N.  aisle 
is  not  where  the  altar  originally 
stood;  as  is  inferred  from  some  still 
remaining  stone  steps,  and  the  frag- 
ment of  an  old  rood-screen.  Tho 
porch  is  Saxon,  but  the  two  arches 
separating  the  chancel  from  N.  aisle 
are  Norman.  The  font  is  very  old. 
There  are  no  monuments  or  windows 
of  interest.  Saving  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Chester  replaced  the 
old  and  falling  roof  by  n new  one 
a few  years  since,  Shotwick  ch.  is 
most  dilapidated.  There  was  a ch. 
on  the  same  site  in  GOO. 

On  the  grounds  of  the  Ixml  of  tho 
Manor  at  Great  Sanghall  (Captain 
Tnlawny),  tho  lines  of  a small 
ancient  castle  are  traceable,  parti- 
cularly the  moat;  excavations  on  a 
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small  scale  have  discovered  the  foun- 
dations. The  old  stones  of  the  walls 
have  pone  to  mend  pigsties.  Great 
Sanghall  lies  on  the  top  of  the  old 
river-bank,  in  a straight  lino  with 
Sbotwiok. 

A new  ch.  has  been  built  at 
Capenhuret,  between  Sliotwiek  and 

7 m.  Ledeham  St  at. 

[On  1.  4 mM  overlooking  the  Flint- 
shire coast  and  the  high  grounds  of 
Nortliop  and  Halkin,are  Buddhujton 
Cottage  (Sir  John  Stanley  Errington) 
and  Burton  Hall  (Captain  Congreve). 
At  Burton  a hospital  once  flourished, 
but  it  was  given  by  Henry  VII. 
to  the  hospital  of  St.  John  at  Lich- 
field, which  till  recently  enjoyed  the 
tithes.  Dr.  Wilson,  the  pious  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Mau,  was  bom  here  in 
1663.  The  cottage  where  he  was 
born  is  still  standing.  The  oak 
surplice-cupboard  in  the  ch.  vestry 
was  the  Bishop’s  property,  perhaps 
his  wardrobe.  The  school  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  Bishop, 
and  in  his  deed  of  gift,  Wirrall  is 
spelt  “ Worrhall  ” or,  as  the  country 
folk  call  it,  Wharl.  The  tithes  of 
Burton  have  been  bought  from  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Lichfield  by 
Captain  Congreve,  the  squire  and 
patron  of  Burton.] 

8£  m.  Hooton  Juno.,  with  the 
Helsby  line  (Rte.  24)  and  with 
the  Parkgate  line.  On  rt.  is  llooton 
Hall  (J.  Naylor,  Esq.),  a fine  park 
celebrated  for  its  training-ground 
and  stables.  The  Hooton  Hall  art 
collection  was  sold  in  1875.  Hooton 
was  once  a seat  of  the  Stanleys, 
a branch  of  the  Latham  family, 
and  staunch  Catholics.  From  its 
situation,  close  to  the  river,  it  was 
a well-known  receptacle  for  Popish 
emissaries,  who  could  be  shipped  off 
at  a moment’s  notice,  when  neces- 
sary. Sir  Rowland  Stanley’s  eldest 
son  William  held  a post  of  trust  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  army  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  was  made  governor  of 


Deventer.  But  ho  shamefully  be- 
trayed his  post  and  treacherously 
gave  it  up  to  the  Spaniards.  In  Sir 
J.  Stanley’s  time  a seal  was  taken  iu 
a net  off  Hooton. 

[From  Hooton  a short  branch 
runs  across  the  peninsula  to  the 
Dee  Coast. 

1J  m.  Hadlow  Iload  Stat. 

4 m.  Neston  Stat.  Neston  (Inn: 
Plough)  is  a quiet  little  market- 
town  in  which  the  magisterial  busi- 
ness of  Wirrall  is  mainly  transacted. 
The  ch.  is  old,  but  much  altered 
from  time  to  time.  It  consists  of 
nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower,  and 
is  built  of  warm  red  sandstone. 

4£  m.  Parkgate  (Hotel:  Union) 
is  a small  wTntering-plaee  that  com- 
petes with  those  on  the  Mersey  for 
Liverpool  summer  visitors.  It  has 
but  few  attractions,  except  an  ex- 
cellent pure  air  blowing  over  from 
the  Dee  and  the  Welsh  hills,  and 
very  charming  views  of  Flintshire 
and  the  estuary  — the  spot  where 
“ Lycidas  ” was  shipwrecked,  and 
where,  at  low  water  divided  by  an 
uncertain  and  dangerous  channel, 
stretch  far  out  the  sands  known  to 
modern  literature  by  the  beautiful 
song  in  the  novel  of  ‘Alton  Locke’ — 

“ Oh  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee.” 

Seen  when  the  tide  is  in,  the  Dee 
(the  Seteia  JEstuarium  of  Ptolemy) 
appears  a magnificent  river,  fit  for 
a commercial  navy,  which  might  be 
attracted  by  the  riches  of  its  shores, 
the  coal  of  its  immediate  basin, 
the  lead  from  the  limestone  hills 
of  Flintshire,  the  ancient  smelting 
trade,  which  is,  as  it  has  been,  one 
of  its  prerogatives — all  these  might 
be  expected  to  lie  in  its  anchorages, 
which  are,  on  the  contrary,  a soli- 
tary waste  of  waves.  This  requires 
a remedy  which  will  never  be  efli- 
ciently  applied  until  its  waters,  as 
far  as  Mostyn  Deeps,  are  confined  in 
a ship  canal. 

m 2 
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Route  25. — The 

The  Deo  itself,  from  Queenferry  to 
Chester,  was  embanked  in  1732,  and 
by  this  menus  50,000  acres  reclaimed 
for  agricultural  purposes.  For  the 
tourist  who  has  time  at  his  disposal 
no  walk  can  be  more  breezy  or 
agreeable  than  that  from  Parkgate 
to  lloylake , where  a train  to  Birken- 
head may  be  obtained.  The  pedcs- 
triuu  will  keep  the  high  ground 
|tanillel  with  the  shore,  passing  A*h- 
jield  Hall  (K.Mucfie,Esq.),  Leighton 
Hall  (T.  Monk,  Esq.),  the  villages  of 
Guyton,  H ee well,  Thurstaston,  and 
l Ye*t  Kirby  Inns:  Royal;  Green 
Lodge).  All  these  places  are  more 
or  less  sought  after  as  residences  by 
Liverpool  merchants,  who  have  a 
choice  of  marine  localities  such  as 
falls  to  very  few  mercantile  towns.] 

10  m.  Bromborough  Stat.  On  rt., 
1 in.,  is  Eastham  Ferry  {Hotel: 
Ferry,  good),  the  Sunday  and  sum- 
mer resort  of  Liverpool  excursionists, 
who  throng  thither  to  enjoy  the  shady 
woods  and  pleasant  river  - banks. 
Steamers  leave  every  hour  for  St. 
George’s  Pier,  6 m.  The  village  of 
Eastham  is  1 m.  S.  between  the 
Ferry  and  llooton.  lit.  Bromborough 
Hall  (late  R.  Rankin,  Esq.). 

12  m.  Spital  Stat . On  rt.  is  a 
small  tidal  estuary  called  Brom- 
borough Pool,  utilised  as  a safe  situa- 
tion for  the  floating  i>owder-mnga- 
zines,  which  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  place  nearer  Liverpool.  Here  are 
also  the  works  of  Price’s  Patent 
Candle  Co.,  together  with  shipping 
conveniences  for  loading  the  New 
Red  sandstone  from  the  Storcton  Hill , 

1 m.  1. 

fIhe  geologist  should  pay  a visit 
to  these  quarries,  which  are  m the 
Keuper  beds.  About  130  ft.  from  the 
l*»ae  of  the  formation , footprints  of 
the  Rhyncosanrus  and  the  Cheirothc- 
rium  (Labyrinthodon),  a huge  Batra- 
chian  ot  the  Triassic  era,  have  been 
found,  similar  to  those  at  Lymni 
(Ste . 19  . 


Dec — Birkenhead.  Cheshire. 

13  m.  Bebbington  Stat..  which  may 
almost  be  called  a suburb  of  Birken- 
head, from  its  easy  access  and  the 
number  of  its  villa  residences.  Bebb- 
ington ch.  is  very  ancient.  Ormerod 
says  the  nave  and  S.  aisle  are  di- 
vided by  a range  of  Saxon  arches, 
resting  on  massy  cylindrical  columns. 
The  rest  of  the  ch.  was  finished 
temp.  Henry  VII. 

14  m.  Bock  Ferry , or  Tmnmere,  to 
which  8tca mers  ply  from  St.  George  s 
Pier  every  half  hour.  The  views  of 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mersey, 
of  the  Liverpool  Docks,  the  houses 
and  gardens  of  Toxteth,  are  beautiful 
and  peculiar,  and  the  scene  is 
constantly  enlivened  by  the  passage 
of  perpetual  steamers  and  tugs, 
taking  vessels  to  and  from  the 
Sloyne , in  which  are  usually  anchored 
the  Reformatory  vessel,  the  naval 
school,  and  any  ship  of  war  which 
may  happen  to  be  stationed  at  Liver- 
pool. 

1 5 m.  the  terminus  is  reached  at 
Birkenhead  (Monk’s  Ferry),  where  a 
rly.  lioat  crosses  to  St.  George’s  Pier 
on  the  arrival  of  each  train.  But 
those  who  wish  to  see  Birkenhead 
should  proceed  to  Gough’s  Hotel 
(good),  immediately  fronting  the 
Woodside  Ferry , from  whence  there 
is  a continual  stream  of  passengers 
crossing  the  water.  The  stages, 
booking-offices,  and  refreshment- 
rooms  on  this  side  the  Ferry  form 
an  establishment  of  themselves,  and 
are  well  worthy  of  notice. 

Birkenltead,  like  Crewe,  Swindon, 
and  Willesden  inland,  is  essentially 
a place  of  modem  growth,  developed 
entirely  by  the  railway  system  and 
the  enormous  commerce  attracted  to 
Liverpool. 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
it  is  said  to  have  acquired  its  name 
of  Berkin  or  Birchen  from  tho  exten- 
sive forest  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, extended  all  over  lancashire 
from  the  Kibble  to  the  Dee,  giving 
rise  to  the  old  rhyme  that — 


Cheshire. 
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Birkenhead : History . 


"From  Birchen  haven  to  Hllbre 
A squirril  might  hop  front  tree  to  tree.*' 

Previous  to  the  disforesting  of  the 
distriot  by  Edward  Hi.,  “I he  whole 
of  the  peninsula  between  the  Dee 
and  the  Mersey  was  possessed  l>y 
Ghcrbaud,  a noble  Fleming;  then 
by  one  Hugues  d’Avranches,  whose 
ferocity  gained  for  him  the  cognomen 
of  I as  Loup.  At  that  period  the 
banks  of  the  Mersey  were  so  dan- 
gerous, from  the  existence  of  sandy 
shoals,  that  very  little  shipping 
sailed  thence,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Deo  became  the  point  of  departure 
for  English  troops  at  the  time  when 
the  Conquest  of  Ireland  began  to 
engage  the  thoughts  of  the  English 
monarch.  The  peninsula  of  North 
Cheshire  thus  came  more  and  more 
into  notice,  and  about  the  year  1170 
a priory  was  established  at  the  spot 
now  known  as  Birkenhead,  for  16 
monks  of  the  Benedictine  order.” — 
Land  We  Live  In. 

The  priors  of  Birkenhead  appear 
to  have  had  considerable  power,  and 
sat  in  the  parliaments  of  the  Earls 
of  Chester.  The  rights  of  the  ferry 
were  given  to  them,  the  charges 
being  “for  a horseman  twopence, 
for  a man  on  foot  one  farthing,  a 
halfpenny  for  a footman  on  market 
days,  and  a penny  when  he  had 
goods  or  produce  with  him.”  One  of 
the  priors  incurred  the  accusation 
of  extortion  for  raising  the  rate  on 
market  day  to  a halfpenny,  when  it 
should  be  only  one  farthing.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
Birkenhead  became  the  property  of 
the  Wortley  family,  and  subse- 
quently changed  hands  a good  deal, 
being  as  lately  as  1818  a little 
insignificant  village  with  about  50 
inhabitants. 

But  in  1824  a great  change 
came  over  the  place,  which  has 
since  continuously  and  rapidly  in- 
creased, until  it  has  attained  its 
present  size  with  its  population  of 
nearly  80,000  souls.  It  was  in  that 
year  that  the  late  Mr.  Laird,  a 


ship-builder  at  Liverpool,  purchased 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  a few  acres 
of  land  on  the  borders  of  Wallasey 
Pool , a swampy  river  which  emptied 
itself  into  the  Mersey  about  2 m. 
W.  of  Birkenhead.  For  this  invest- 
ment he  paid  at  the  rate  of  4 d.  per 
yard — selling  it  again  a few  years 
afterwards  to  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool  for  niuo  times  its  former 
value. 

This  was  partly  owing  to  the 
success  of  Mr.  Lairds  shipbuilding 
yard  and  partly  to  tin;  favourable 
opinion  of  Telford,  Stephenson,  and 
other  engineers  as  to  tin*  qualifi- 
cations of  Wallasey  Pool  for  docks. 

Thus  began  the  town  existence 
of  Birkenhead,  which  soon  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  to  regu- 
late its  nfi'airs  and  administer  its 
finances,  ono  of  the  most  important 
of  their  negotiations  being  the  pur- 
chase of  the  manorial  rights  of  the 
Woodside  and  Monks’  Ferry.  Still, 
the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  which 
had  bought  the  land  round  Walla- 
sey, took  no  further  action  in  making 
docks;  and  it  was  not  until  1843 
that  Mr.  Laird,  with  two  other 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Potter  and  .Jack- 
son,  bought  back  the  land  which  he 
had  sold  17  years  before,  at  the  rate 
of  10s.  a yard,  so  that  the  value  of 
the  land  in  20  years  had  increased 
40-fold. 

Having  concluded  their  negotia- 
tions by  the  purchase  of  600,000 
additional  yards,  they  called  in  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Rendel  to  build  their 
docks,  the  main  feature  of  which  was 
to  convert  the  Wallasey  Pool  into 
an  enormous  basin,  close  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mersey.  The  Act  was 
passed  in  1843,  notwithstanding  the 
determined  opposition  of  the  Liver- 
pool Corporation,  which  seemed  dis- 
posed not  to  do  anything  itself,  nor  to 
let  anybody  else  do  it.  The  fear 
of  the  injury  that  such  a vigorous 
rival  might  do  to  their  own  docks, 
no  doubt,  was  the  cause  of  the  op- 
position ; but  that  has  long  been 
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proved  to  be  a false  alarm.  The 
docks  were  opemd  in  1847  bv  Lord 
Morpeth,  ana,  after  going  through 
much  difficulty  ami  a very  uphill 
existence,  were  finally  transferred 
to  the  Mersey  IVicks  and  Harlmur 
Board.  in  1858.  thus  eventually 
coming  Iwck  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  original  owners. 

A visit  round  the  whole  system  of 
Birkenhead  Docks  entails  a good 
deal  of  walking.  M The  total  super- 
ficial area  of  the  Dock  Kstate  is  41*7 
arr»*,  appropriated  as  follows:  — 
Water  space  in  the  tbwts,  dockland 
tidal  laisins,  ICS  acres  ; quays,  yanls. 
storage  grounds,  and  lnn<(  covered 
by  buildings.  329  acres ; the  total 
lineal  length  of  ijunyage  is  about  10 
miles.” — Kflly.  They  consist  of  tho 
Wallasey  Foci,  called  the  Wiwtern  or 
Gr«it  Float , which  is  the  furthest 
away  from  the  town,  and  runs  up 
to  Poulton  Bridge.  n*ar  tho  rly. 
stit.  and  to  Hoy  lake.  On  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Great  Float  are  two 
other  lstsina  and  two  graving  docks, 
for  repairing  vessels.  Here  also  are 
rows  of  cnal-staithcs  and  tips  for  load- 
ing ships  with  strain  oral,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  brought 
daily  fn»m  North  nnd  South  Wales 
by  sptnal  trains.  A walk  round  the 
(»r*~tt  Float  will  give  the  visitor  a 
go.*l  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
c.,1  trade  between  South  Wales  and 
llirkmhend.  It  has  an  area  of  52 
acnw  and  a quayage  of  over  2 miles. 
Connected  with  it,  by  a hmg  passage, 
is  the  F^uUrn  Float  -a  fine  twain  of 
CO  acres— surrounded  by  a magni- 
flo'tit  range  of  warehouse*  and  stasis 
for  storing  good*. 

The  F.a«t«  rn  Float  is  connected  t»y 
an  iron  swing-bridge  with  Kcwomnbe, 
and  by  5 pajwngc*  w ith  the  docks  out- 
side it.  Clear  to  its  entrance  is  a fine 
castellated  building  with  a lofty  and 
or>n«pirt»nts*  tower,  containing  the 
hydraulic  ami  steam  machinery  for 
opening  and  shutting  the  dock  gates 
ami  sluice*.  The  remaining  dorks, 
which  arc  nearer  Ilirkenhcad,  arc 


the  Egerlon  Dock  of  4 acres,  tho 
Morpeth  l*ock  of  12  acres,  the  Mor- 
peth Tidal  Basin  of  7$  acres,  ami 
the  Low  Water  Basin  of  14  terei 
which  has  an  extensive  system  of 
sluices  connected  with  the  back 
water  in  the  float  for  enabling  tho 
deposit  to  be  scoured.  What  strikes 
tho  visitor  most  is  the  inadequacy  of 
the  present  trade  to  till  such  a colos- 
sal establishment,  although  then*  can 
lie  no  doubt  that  time  will  remedy 
this  defect.  An  extensive  list  bn* 
been  compiled  of  the  ra-ual  foreign 
spicii  s of  plnnts  introduced  in  ship- 
Uilcs  and  ballast  round  nnd  near  tho 
Birkenhead  Docks.  These  aliens 
seldom  survive  almve  a year  or  two, 
hut  the  Mime  specie*  are  being  con- 
tinually reimported. 

Birkenhead,  being  essentially  a 
modem  town,  present*  scarce  any 
hwtures  of  in b rest  for  the  antiquary. 
The  churches,  5 in  nmnlier.  arc  all 
more  or  less  modern,  though  8L 
Marjfs,  fmm  a design  of  Hickman's, 
is  the  principal  one.  They  arc  all 
built  of  New  Bed  sandstone,  of 
which  such  valuable  supplies  are 
derived  from  the  8 tore  ton  quarries 
close  by.  There  arc  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Friory,  founded  in  1250  by 
Hamon,  Lsml  of  Dunham  Massey,  for 
16  Benedictine  monk*.  They  con- 
sisted of  a building  of  two  stories, 
N.  of  the  quadrangle  ; the  upper 
containing  the  dormitory,  the  lower 
a crypt  vaulted  with  stone  arrlic* 
springing  from  corbels.  The  hall  nnd 
the  Prior's  apartment,  an  enriched 
simple  of  K.  Kng.,  lio  to  the  W.  of 
the  quadrangle ; nnd  to  the  K.  is  Uio 
chapter-house,  an  oblong  building, 
the  arches  of  the  vaulted  roof  of 
which  are  *«  micircular,  resting  no 
capital*  of  K.  Norman  work.  The 
interior  of  the  apartment  is  lighted 
hy  3 K.  Kng.  windows.  In  the  wall 
is  an  incised  slab  commemorative  of 
a prior.  TIk*  streets  are  well  ami 
regularly  laid  out,  ami  many  of  the 
houM*  built  with  a solidity  ami 
stylo  that  few  modem  towns  aspire 
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to.  Indeed  Hamilton  Souarc  is  one 
of  the  finest  squares  in  the  kingdom, 
out  of  London.  The  Market  Hall 
was  built  bv  Fox,  Henderson,  & Co., 
of  Great  Exhibition  celebrity,  who 
have  applied  their  system  of  iron 
and  glass  roof  over  a very  large  area 
with  the  happiest  success.  The 
length  of  the  whole  building  is 
480  ft.  by  130  ft.  in  width.  St. 
Aidarie  College  is  in  the  suburb  of 
Cla  ugh  ton,  and  is  a handsome  Tudor 
building  by  T Vyatt,  accommodating 
80  students,  who  are  trained  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Birkenhead  Park  lies  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  hap- 
piest utilizations  of  a swamp  that  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  It  consists 
of  180  acres  of  charming  walks, 
flower-beds,  and  artificial  water,  laid 
out  from  designs  by  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  at  a cost  of  120.000Z.  At 
the  extreme  end  of  the  town,  over- 
looking the  Great  Float,  are  the 
Workmens  dwellings,  a block  of  build- 
ings of  liandsome  elevation,  divided 
by  parallel  avenues  into  five  or  six 
blocks,  capable  of  holding  350  fa- 
milies, arranged  on  the  flat-system. 
All  the  domestic  conveniences  and 
sanitary  arrangements  aTe  most  com- 
plete throughout. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  features 
of  Birkenhead  are  the  street  railways , 
it  being  one  of  the  few  places  in 
England  in  which  Mr.  Train’s  idea 
took  root.  They  certainly  are  a 
great  boon  hero,  for  the  distances 
are  so  long,  and  the  gradients  so 
heavy,  that  the  rails  offer  unusual 
facilities  for  locomotion,  besides  al- 
lowing the  introduction  of  very  large 
and  roomy  omnibuses.  The  latter 
ply  or nstantly  from  morning  till  night 
to  the  Park,  Oxton,  Claughton,  prin- 
cipal suburbs,  with  good  residences, 
1J  mile  from  the  Mersey,  and  the 
Hoylake  rly.  stat. ; receiving  fresh 
cargoes  on  the  arrival  of  each  steamer 
at  the  Woodside  landing-stage. 


Bail  to  Helsby  June.,  1G  m. : 
Warrington,  27 ; Manchester,  49 ; 
Chester,  15  ; Hoylake,  8.  Steamers 
to  Liverpool,  from  Woodside  Stage, 
every  10  minutes  ; from  Monks’ 
Ferry,  on  the  arrival  of  trains. 

Distances.  Oxton,  IJm.;  East, ham, 
5J;  Hoylake,  8;  Bidston,  34  ; Lea- 
sowe,  5;  Parkgate,  9;  New  Brighton, 
3} ; Egremont,  2. 

[At  Bidston  Hill,  3.J  m.  to  the  W., 
is  the  Liverpool  Observatory,  esta- 
blished by  the  Dock  Estate,  where 
chronometers  are  sent  to  bo  regu- 
lated. It  contains  an  equatorial  of 
12  feet  focal  length,  and  8 £ in.  aper- 
ture, and  self-regulating  anemometer 
and  barometer.  From  the  Light - 
house , which  shows  a fixed  white 
light  visible  25  miles  distant,  a very 
charming  view  is  obtained  of  tho 
estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee, 
Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  Seocombe, 
Egremont,  New  Brighton,  Hoylake, 
Flint,  Mostyn,  and  a long  expanse 
of  Welsh  mountains. 

The  village  of  Bidston  is  chiefly  of 
interest  from  its  description  by  Albert 
Smith,  in  his  * Christopher  Tadpole.* 
The  “ Ring  of  Bells  ” is  still  in  ex- 
istence, and  maintains  its  business- 
like character,  as  detailed  on  the 
signboard : — 

“ Walk  in  my  friends  and  taste  my  beer  ami 
liquor, 

If  your  pockets  be  well  store!,  you’ll  find 
it  come  the  quicker ; 

But  for  want  of  that  has  caused  both  grief 
and  sorruw, 

Therefore  you  must  pay  to-day,  I will  trust 
to-morrow.” 

1 J m.  on  the  sea-coast,  which  is  here 
fringed  by  a shoal  called  Mnckbeg- 
gar  Wharf,  is  the  curious  old  struc- 
ture of  Leasoioe  Castle , the  residence 
of  the  late  General  the  Hon.  Sir  E. 
Cust,  Bart.  The  associations  that 
surround  it  are  very  peculiar,  the 
neighbourhood  having  from  early 
days  been  celebrated  for  its  raw- 
course.  As  far  back  as  1593,  race* 
were  held  here,  at  which  time 
Lcasowe  was  built  by  Ferdinand, 
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Karl  of  Derby,  ns  a sporting-lodge, 
from  whence  to  witm\-s  them,  un- 
der the  name  of  Mock-bcg^nr  Hall. 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth  figured  in 
one  of  these  races  in  1G63,  and 
presented  the  prize  which  he  won, 
to  the  Mav«»r  of  Chester’s  daughter, 
whose  godfather  he  was.  The  sport*, 
which  were  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able gatherings  of  those  times,  fell 
into  disuse  about  the  end  of  the  last 
only.  Ixmsnwo  Castle,  although  of 
Elizabethan  age.  1ms  been  added  to 
in  the  present  centy. ; and  it  may  now 
he  desrnbed  as  a tnll  octagonal  tower, 
with  square  turret*  attach'd  to  it* 
alternate  faces,  which  terminate  in 
gables  rising  above  the  centre  of  tin* 
building.  The  apurtment*  posma 
many  interesting  curiosities.  One  is 
fitted  up  with  the  oak  panelling  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  brought  here  fmm 
Westminster  in  UvH.  Doth  it  and 
the  chimney-piece  show  by  their  de- 
corations that  they  an*  of  the  age 
of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  hall  are 
much  old  oak -carving  and  some 
ba uners,  one  of  which  was  brought 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  Tari* 
in  1615.  It  was  a presentation  flag 
by  the  Kmpen>r  to  the  Nutional 
Cilia  it  Is  of  that  year. 

The  garden*  are  extremely  pretty, 
ami.  although  devoid  of  timlicr, 
sufficient  shelter  is  given  by  a long 
*4*  embankment  to  enable  flowers  to 
grow  luxuriantly.  This  embankment 
runs  westward  for  1 } in.,  and  1m* 
been  a work  of  no  little  importance 
to  the  rstnirity  of  the  district.  Al- 
lusion has  lx*cn  made  U*foTe  to 
the  forest  which  is  said  to  have 
extended  fit*m  Ililbre  Island  to  the 
Kibble.  Although  then*  is  not  a 
vestige  of  it  remaining,  sufficient 
dUooTeries  have  been  mad**.  to  show 
that  at  some  time  or  other  trees  of  a 
large  calibre  existed.  Gcok'gvwlly 
•Making,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
district  was  of  tlie  recent  era : for, 
in  addition  to  the  nak-tm*-*.  Omn 
*lrpka»  and  U*+  ynmiij+tttus  have 
hern  dug  up,  and  are  preserved  in 


the  ball  of  Leasowe.  It  is  evident, 
too,  that  the  whole  contour  of  the 
land  is  far  different  to  wlmt  it  once 
wa*.  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Wallasey  River  was  formerly  the 
outlet  of  nn  im|mrtant  stream,  and 
perhaps  that  of  wlmt  is  now  tlio 
Mersey. 

Further  on  the  const,  some  3}  m.. 
is  Hoy  lake,  famous  for  its  cockier*, 
and  it*  lift-lmat  crew,  whose  Dmt  is 
anchored  at  Ililhre  Island, a favourito 
residence  with  Liverpool  merchants, 
since  the  oj«  ning  of  the  rly.  : 

Royal  . Near  this  place  i*  West 
Kirby,  opposite  hi  Ililbre  Island, 
containing  an  ancient  chapel  Tho 
imtmnngc  of  West  Kirby  was  in 
dispute  between  the  Monks  of  Basin- 
werk  and  those  of  St  Worbcrgh,  and 
adjudged  to  the  latter.  The  ms 
begins  to  lie  a little  open  here, 
and  the  views  townrds  itnyl  and 
the  Welsh  mountain*  are  very  charm- 
ing. It  is  said  that  a goad  many 
antiquarian  remains  have  at  diff*  r- 
ent  time*  been  found  —such  ns  tihulro 
and  rings,  indications  pcrlm|»s  of  tho 
population  which  existed  contem- 
|M>mneou*ly  with  tho  forest  and  tho 
Hot  primigenius. 

1 m.  off*  tie*  mast  i*  UUbte  Island* 
marked  by  a telegraph,  which,  in  tho 
days  before  the  electric  wirt  Uoamo 
so  universal,  was  an  im|mrtiiit  link 
in  tho  chain  of  telegraph*  between 
Holyhead  and  Liverpool,  \*f  which 
early  intimation  wa*  given  to  the 
port,  of  vcamcI*  coming  up  dianncl. 
Siatire  orridrntalu  grow*  idmtdantly 
on  it  From  Hoy  lake  the  visitor  may 
extend  his  walk  hi  West  Kirby, 
lieswell.  and  Parkgato.  nr  rvtam  by 
mil  to  ltirkrnhrad.  fwasing  the  sta- 
tions of  MenlA.  MortUm,  and  Hmldnn. 
At  M*v>lf  nm  the  remains  of  a carious 
sultfncrgfd  (lacustrine)  village.] 

[The  remaining  p»«r1i‘»n  of  Che- 
shire between  the  Wallasey  POul  an* I 
the  sea  is  principally  uad  a*  a mat- 
dential  district  by  Liverpool  m*  r- 
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chan ts,  who  have  built  rows  of  pretty 
villas  extending  the  whole  way  to 
New  Brighton.  The  first  place  that 
occurs  after  leaving  t he  swing-bridge, 
near  the  Eastern  Float,  is 

Seacombc , from  whence  there  is  a 
steam-ferry  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  Prince’s  landing-stage.  From  Egre- 
mont  boats  run  every  half-hour.  Near 
the  latter  place  is  Ltscard , where 
there  is  a battery.  Lisrard  liall  is  the 
residence  of  H.  Littledale,  Esq.,  who 
has  a model  farm  a little  further  on. 

Wallasey  possesses  a new  eh.  in 
lieu  of  the  old  one  which  was  burnt 
down  in  1857.  The  tower  of  the  old 
eh.  stands  in  a yard  adjoining.  The 
situation  of  the  village  is  very 
pretty,  on  a rising  ground,  overlook- 
ing the  Pool,  the  sea-coast  towards 
Leasowe,  and  Bidston  Hill. 

New  Brighton  is  an  assemblage 
of  marine  villas  and  hotels,  built 


on  a sandy  promontory,  and  com- 
manding charming  views  of  the 
Channel,  the  Welsh  mountains,  and 
the  ever  busy  mouth  of  the  Mersey. 
Bathing  is  carried  on  hero  largely, 
but  principally  by  excursionists,  who 
are  not  particular  as  to  the  muddi- 
ness of  the  water  or  the  strength  of 
the  tidal  wave.  But  the  air  is  keen 
and  fresh,  and  the  visitor  may  spend 
many  a less  enjoyable  day  than  at 
New  Brighton.  On  the  Bock  Point 
is  a strong  battery  for  the  protection 
of  the  river,  accommodating  100 
men,  and  armed  with  Armstrong 
guns.  Beyond  it  is  the  Lighthouse , 
built  of  Anglesea  granite,  and 
cemented  with  a volcanic  product 
from  Etna,  which  becomes  harder  as 
time  goes  on.  The  light  is  revolving, 
showing  alternately  red  and  white. 
Steamers  run  from  New  Brighton 
every  half-hour  to  Liverpool.] 

The  Viola  Curtisii  grows  on  tho 
sandhills  near  New  Brighton. 
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A. 

AMon  Barf,  1$ 

Abney  Hall,  119 
Acton  church.  89 
Acton  Burnell  Castle,  16 

Reynald,  87 

Round  church,  70 

Hall,  ?o 

Acton  Scott  Ch.  and  Hall,  14 
Adderley  Hall,  57 
Adllngton  Hall,  107 
Admaston  Spa,  55 
Apl'-n  Hall,  121 
Alberhury  church,  77 
Albright  Husaey,  70 
A 1 Brighton.  48 
A ld«n  hum  Hall,  70 
Alderley.  95 ; botany  of,  95  ; 
church,  9» ; copper-mines, 
96 

Edge,  9*;  legend,  96; 

park,  95 ; view,  95 
Alderney  Hall.  144 
All  Stretton.  16 
Almond  Pool,  71 
Altrincham,  124 
Alvanley.  157 
Anderton,  1 12 

Antiquarian  Tonrs  r Che- 
shire, xlvill ; Shropshire, 
xliv 

Antiquities  Cheshire,  xxxv ; 

Shropshire,  xxvii 
Apley  Castle,  54 

Park,  )l ; terrace,  jl 

Appleton.  121 
Aqua  late,  71 
Arden**.  141 

Alley,  26 

Hall.Chesh.,  IJJ 

Ashford.  2 
Ashley  Hall,  125 
Ashton  on  Mersey.  120 
Astbury  church,  101 
A alley  Abbott  church,  JO 
Aston  Hall,  159 

Botterrll.  2f 

Eyre  church,  to 

Atrham  church,  66 
AtUngham  Hall,  66 


INDEX. 


BOWDON  DOWNS. 

Audlem,  57 
Axe  fcdge,  102 


B. 

Baddiley  Hall.  86 
Badger  church,  26 ; Hall,  26 ; 

dingle,  26 
Bagmere,  i?7 
Baguley  Hall,  119 
Barrow  church.  48 
Barthomley  church,  98 
Bischurch,  77 
Battlefield  church,  70 
Bebbington,  164 
Bees  ton  Castle,  1 79 
Belan  Bank,  78 
Benthall  Edge,  14 

Hall,  J4 ; tile  works,  74 

Herrington  church,  76 
Berth  Hill,  7? 

Berwick  Hall.  77 
B*  tch ton  Hall,  94 
Betley  Hall,  114 
Bettisfleld  Park.  81 
Bewdley,  22;  Forest,  21 
Bldston  Hill,  167;  light- 
house, 167  ; observatory, 
167 

Billingsley,  27 
Birches,  7a 

Birkenhead,  164;  buildings, 
165  ; docks,  165  ; great 
float,  1 66 ; park.  167 ; 
street  railways,  167 ; work- 
men's dwellings,  167 
Birkin  river,  124 
Bishop's  Castle,  79 
Bitterley  church,  lj 

Court  2 1 

Blnrkden  Hull,  94 
Blake  Mere,  85 
Bleatherwood  Court,  19 
Blore  Heath  buttle,  56 
liollin  river,  124 
Holllngton.  106,  121 

Bonier  pool.  18 

Boscobel.  49 ; King  Charles's 
Oak.  40 

Bostock  Hall,  1 )8 
Houghton.  i<4 
Bow d<m  church,  124 
— Downs,  124 
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Brain  ball,  107  ; siege  of,  108 
Breidden  Hills,  78 
Bren  ton  church,  1 77  ; Hall, 
176;  Sir  W.  Brereion,  177 
Bridgnorth,  27 ; Castle,  27  ; 
churches,  28;  Hermitage, 
28 

Brinistree  Hill,  57 
Broad heath,  120 
B roc  ton,  45 

Bromborough  Pool,  164 
Brom  field  Priory,  12 
Broaeley,  74 
Bmwn  Clee.  25 
Broxton  Hall,  144 

Inn,  144 

Bruen  Stapleford.  1 76 
Bucklow  Hill,  126 
Buglawton  Hall,  102 
Buildwas  Abbey,  75 

Junction,  1$ 

Bunbury  church,  140 ; school, 

Burlbnl  church,  19;  House, 
19;  triptych,  19 
Burning  Well,  74 
Barrington,  8 
Burwurdsley,  140 
Bury  Ditches,  79 ; botAny  of, 
79 

Burton,  16? 

Burwarton  church,  25 
Butter  Hill,  161 
Buitlngton,  79 


Caer  Caradoc,  14,  77 
Calico  printing,  xxil 
Calveley  Hall.  144 
CapernhuniL,  i6| 

Capesthome  Hall.  94 
Cardington,  49 
Cartell  Bmgyntyn,  74 
Castle  Hill.  16 
Cat  and  Fiddle,  io| 

Cans  Castle,  77 
Car  11  ham.  21 

Celling  river.  76;  aquednet, 
76 ; battle  01.  76 ; viaduct 

Chad  kirk,  US 
Cbcadle,  1 19 
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Cheadle  Hulme,  96 
Chelmarsh,  27 

Cheshire:  canals,  xxv;  ce- 
lebrated men,  lxill ; 
geology,  xili;  geography, 
xiil ; history,  xxxii ; In- 
dustrial resources,  xix  ; 
pedestrian  tours,  1 ; places 
of  Interest,  xl  ; skeleton 
tours,  xlv 

Chester,  144 ; antiquities, 
147 ; buildings,  15} ; castle, 
iji;  cathedral,  148; 
churches,  1 51 ; Grosvenor 
bridge,  15;;  history,  145; 
mysteries,  1 S3  ; old  houses, 
148  ; races,  155  ; rows, 
14];  station,  144;  walls, 
146 

Chester  and  Birkenhead  Illy. 
161 

Chetwynd  Park,  72 
Child’s  Ercal  church,  56 
Chirbuiy,  42 

Cholmondeley  Castle,  14  3 ; 

siege  of,  14J 
Church  Preen,  45 
Stoke,  41 

Stretton,  14;  church,  15 

Claverley  church,  30 
Clee  Burf,  25 

Hills,  23  ; antiquities, 

14 ; botany,  24 ; coalfield, 
24 ; Titterstone,  24 
Cleobury  Mortimer,  18 

, North,  25 

Clive,  8; 

Cloud  End,  ioj 
Cloverley,  57 

Clun  church,  *8 ; castle,  58 ; 

Garde  Doloreuse,  j8 
Clungunford  church,  4? 
Coalbrook  I>ale,  32 ; history, 
3 3 ; coalfield,  3 4 ; works,  3 3 
Coalport,  3 1 
Coleham,  18 
Combermere  Abbey,  86 
Compstall,  1 12 
Condo ver  Park,  18 
Congleton,  101 

Edge,  100 

Cophurst,  IC4 
Coppenhall  church,  92 
Comdon  Hill,  41 
Cortham,  44 
Corve  Dale,  44 
Cotton  Hall,  ij8 
Cound  church,  |6 
Craig  l)onna,  17 
Cranage  Bridge,  ij8 
Craven  Anna,  14 
Cressage,  ;6 

Crewe,  89 ; Hall,  91 ; his- 
tory, 90;  rly.  works,  91 ; 
steel  works,  91 ; town,  91 


Criggion,  79 
Crolt  Ambrey,  9 
Castle,  9 

Crossford,  1 20 ; Iloman  stat, 
120 

Crosslelgh,  102 
Crow  ton  Hall,  1 16 
Culmington  church,  44 


D. 

Dane’s  Moss,  104 
! Daresbury,  161 
Darnhall,  114 
Davenham,  1 ?8 
Davenport  Hall,  1 36 
Dee  estuary,  16 1 

; fishing  rights,  155 

, Defeat  of  Caractacus,  17 
i Delamere  Forest,  1 *4 ; anti- 
quities, 1 15 ; botany,  IJ5 
Delbury  church,  44 
1 Dinting  Vale,  117 
! Disley,  109 
Ditches,  45 
Dodlestone,  156 
Donington,  48 
Dorfold  Hall,  87 
Dowles  Brook,  21 
Downton,  1 1 ; Castle,  1 1 
Duke’s  Oak,  1 31 
Dukinfield,  in 
Dukenfield,  126 
Dunham  Mussey,  121 ; 

church,  1 21 ; park,  121 
Dutton  Hall,  116 


E. 

Eamswood,  27 
East  Hall,  122 
East  ham,  164 
Easton  Court,  18 
Eaton  Hall,  102,  155 
; Ebury  Hill,  70 
Eccleston  church,  155 
I Eddisbury  Hill,  i?5 
Edgmuiid churchy;  rectory, 
! ii 

Edstaston,  84 

Egremont,  169 

Ellesmere,  80  ; canal,  80 ; 

church,  81 ; view,  81 
Elton  church,  8 

Hall,  158 

Erdeswick  Hall,  114 
Etherow  valley,  117;  water- 
works, 1 17 
Eyton,  5J 


HKNCOTT  POOL, 


r. 

Famdon,  144 
Farrington,  31 
Fenn’s  Moss,  82 
Firtree  Farm,  2 ) X 
Flashmen,  104 
Forest  of  Wyre,  21 
Forest  Chapel,  104 
Frodesley  church,  17 
Frodsham,  158 


G. 

Gatacre  Park,  jo 
Gawsworth,  104 
Geology  of  Cheshire,  vll ; 

Shropshire,  xlii 
Glossop,  117 ; Hall,  x 18 
Gobowen  June.,  74 
Goyt  valley,  109 
Goyt’s  Clough,  10 3 
Grappenhall,  12  j 
Great  Budworth,  1 j ? 

Moreton  Hull,  100 

Gredlngton,  81 
Grinshill,  8j 
Guide  Bridge,  10 1 


H. 

Habbcrley  valley,  26 
Hadley,  71 
Hadnall  church,  82 
Hale,  124 
Halston,  80 

Halton  Castle,  159;  Honour, 
159 

Hampton  Load,  27 
Hand  forth,  96 
Handley  church,  144 
llanmer  church,  81 
Han  wood  church,  42 

June.,  42 

Harden  Hall,  112 
Hardwick  Hall,  80 
Harecastle,  99;  tunnel,  99 
Hartford  Bridge,  1x5 
Haslington,  92 
H assail,  9} 

Hutton,  1 41 

Grange,  5* 

Haughmond  Abbey,  68 
Hawksb »ne,  8t;  Hill  family, 
84 ; Red  Castle,  84 
Hay  Park,  10 
Hailegrove,  III 
Helsby  Hill,  157 

June.,  157 

Hencott  Pool,  71 
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Hermitage,  ij8 
Hilbre  Island,  168 
H instock,  56 

History  of  Cheshire,  xxxil 

cotton  trade,  xxii 

Shropshire,  xvil 

Hod  net  church,  *6;  Hall,  56 
Holcombe  Hill.  128 
Holgate  church.  44 
Hoi  lord  Hall,  129 
Hollingworth  church,  Hall, 

117 

Holloway  rocks,  J7 
Holmes  Chapel,  94 
Holt,  144 
Hoo  Green,  126 
Hoole  Heath,  156 
Hoot  on  Hall,  ibj 
Hope  Bowdler,  16 
Hopton  Castle,  41 ; siege  of, 
41 

Wafers,  20 

Hoy  lake,  168 

Hyde  Hall,  n j ; church,  iij 

June.,  11? 

Hyssington  church,  41 ; le- 
gend, 41 


I. 

Ince  Manor,  148 
Industrial  Resources : Che- 
shire, xix;  Shropshire, 
xvii 

Ironbridge,  J2 


K. 

Kelsall,  ijj 

Kelsborough  Castle,  IJ5 
Kenley,  45 
Ken  wick,  81 

Kinderton,  the  ancient  Con- 
date,  i?8 

Kinlet  Hall,  27;  Bp.  Swin- 
fteld,  27 
Kinnerley,  80 
Kinnersley,  ff 
Kinnerton  Hall,  156 
Knighton,  J7 
Knockin  Castle,  80 
Knutsford,  127 ; customs, 
127;  gaol,  127 


L. 

Lache  Hall,  If 
Langley  Hall,  45 
Lawton  church,  99 
Lee  Hall,  i)8 
Leasowe  Castle,  1 67 
Lcbotwood  ouftlfi*  Id,  16 


Lodwych  Brook,  19 

Farm,  19 

Leighton  church,  j6 
Lein i hall  Starkes  church,  8 
Leintwardine  church,  12 
lizard  Hill,  5? 

Lilleshall  Abbey,  71  ; coal- 
pits, 72 

Lindow  Common,  96 
Linlev  church,  j 1 

Wood,  99 

Liscard,  169 

Little  Hereford  church,  18 

Moreton  Hall,  100 

Llanyblodwell,  75  % 

Lhmymynach,  75 
Hill,  75 

Llynclys,  75 
Long  Mount,  j6 
Longmynd,  14;  camps,  15; 
dangers  of,  15;  geology, 
if;  Walling  Street,  if 
Longnor  Hall,  70;  Burton’s 
tomb,  71 
Loton,  77 

Lower  Huxley  Hall,  141 
Ludford  church,  7 ; bridge, 
7 ; geology,  7 

Ludlow  Castle,  2 ; church.  5 ; 

‘ Comus,’  i ; history,  a ; M 11- 
* ton,  j ; museum,  6 ; old 
houses,  6 ; sch«>ol,  6 
Lutwych  Hall,  4? 

Lynn* Park,  109;  castle,  no; 

driving  deer,  no 
Lymrn  church,  122 ; Hall, 
122;  quarries,  122 


M. 

Macclesfield,  1 04  ; buildings, 
105  ; churches,  ioj  ; his- 
tory, 104;  trades,  106 
Made  ley,  ji,  5? 

Maesbrook,  80 
Malitis  Lee,  $a 
Mal|tas,  142 ; Bishop  Heber, 


.iiiiiiioic,  11 

j Marbury  Hall,  1 ?2 
Market  Drayton,  56 
Marple  Hall,  H2  ; Bradshaw 
the  regicide,  1 1 2 
Marrington  Dingle,  41 
Marshbrook,  14 
Marstlr,  42 
Mary  Knoll,  7 
Mawley  Hall,  21 
Melandra  Castle,  118 
Mere  Hall.  116 
Mersey  River,  97 
Middle  Castle,  71,  8 j 
Middletown,  77 
Mlddlewlch.  1 J8 


Millicbope,  44 
Minster  ley,  42 
Mitchell  Fold,  41 
Mobberley  church,  126 
Moelygolfa,  78 
Moor  Park,  10 
More  family,  40 
Morf  Forest,  jo 
Moreton  Corbet,  8j 

Say,  56 

Morville  chnrch,  jo 
Mottrara,  117 
Mouslow  Castle,  118 
Mow  Cop,  09 
Munslow  cliurch,  44 


N. 


Nantwich,  87;  church,  88; 
history,  88 ; old  houses, 
87  ; salt  works,  87 
Neen  Sollers  church,  20 
Ncsscliff,  79 
Neston,  16? 

Netherton,  158 
New  Brighton,  169;  light- 
house, 169 
New  Mills,  109 
Newnham  Bridge,  20 
Newport,  72 
XorclifTe  Hall,  96 
Nordy  Bank,  2f 
Northenden,  119;  May  cus- 
toms, 1 19 
North  Rode,  104 
Northwich,  129;  geology, 
1 jo ; salt  works,  1 jo ; salt 
mines,  iji 
Norton  Camp,  14 

Mere,  5 c 

Priory,  161 


0. 

Oakengates,  54 
Oakley  Park,  12 
Odd  Rode,  loo 
Offa’s  Dyke,  75 
Onibury,  1 j 
Onslow  Hall,  77 
Orleton.  9 

Oswestry,  74;  church,  74; 

Old  Oswestry,  74 
Oteley  Park,  81 
Oulton  Park,  141 
Over,  11 J 

Peover  Hall,  128 

Overton  Scar,  I4J 
Oxeubold,  45 
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PARK  HALL. 

8UNDORNE  CASTLE. 

. WE8TBUBY. 

Sutton  Hall,  104 
Swetcnlmtn  Hall,  i6j 

P. 

S. 

Park  Hall,  7? 

Saighton  Grange,  142 

T. 

Parkgat«\  16  i 

Sale,  12J 

Patshull  Park,  48 

Salterslord  Hall,  106 

Tabley  Hall,  129;  Old  Hall, 

Pattingham  church,  49 

Saltinoor  Well,  2 

129;  tilr  P.  Leioi  !.-r,  1 19 

Peckforton  Castle,  140 

Sandbach  church,  9? ; crosses, 

Talk-o’-th’-HIII,  99 

Hills,  140 

9? ; Hall.  9? 

Tarporley,  140 

Pedestrian  ‘lours:  Cheshire, 

Saudiway  Head,  1 *4 

Tarvin,  1 ? 5 

1;  Shropshire,  xlix 

Scenery  of  the  Tome,  10 

Tattenhall,  141 

Peel  Hall,  1 ?6 

Seacombe,  169 

Tatton  Park,  127 

Peover.  See  Over  Peovcr. 

Sclattyn,  76 

Taxall  church,  109;  Downes 

Pier*  Plowman,  21 

Shakenhurst,  20 

family,  109 

Pltchford  Hall,  17;  bltumi- 

Shavlngton,  57 

Tenbury,  19;  church,  20; 
Wells,  20 

nous  well,  17 

Shawbury,  82 

Places  of  Interest : Cheshire, 

Shiffnal,  5 ? ; church,  <33  ; 

The  Heath  Clmpel,  44 

xl ; Shropshire,  xxxviil 

natives,  5} 

The  Walls,  26 

Plash,  4; 

Shipbrook,  1 ?8 

Tbelwall,  122 

Plemstall  church,  157 

Shotwick,  162 

Thornton  Hall,  158 

Plowden,  40 

Shrawardine,  79 

Threape  Wood,  14J 

Pontesbury  church,  42 

Shrewsbury,  57;  buildings, 

Tlcknall  House,  22 

Porkington,  74 

6j ; bridges.  58  ; castle,  58  ; 
churches,  60;  Glyndwr’s 

Tintwistle,  118;  Hall,  118 

Port  Ellesmere,  158 

Titterstone  Clee,  24 

Pott  Shrigley,  ic6 

Oak,  66 ; history,  57 ; 

Toft  Hall,  128 

Poynton  Hall,  107 

names  of  streets,  65  ; 

Tonge  Castle,  56;  church. 

Prees,  84 

school,  62 ; show,  65 ; 

52 ; Knoll,  51 

Prestbury,  106 

situation,  57 ; station,  57  ; 
trades,  65  ; walls,  59 : 
weeping  cross,  66 

Trimpley,  26 

Preston  Brook,  116 

Twemlow  Hall,  84 

Priorslee,  54 

Tyke's  Nest,  3 4 

Pulford,  156 

Shropshire  : antiquarian 

tours,  xivi;  antiqui- 

ties, xxvi ; canals,  xxlil ; 

U. 

Q. 

celebrated  men.  xlii ; geo- 

logy, vii;  history,  xxvi; 

Upton  Court,  19;  church,  71 

Quatford,  29 

industrial  resources,  xvii ; 

Cressett,  30 

pedestrian  tours,  xlix ; 

Uriconium,  66 

places  of  interest,  xxxviii ; 

Utkintou  Hall,  141 

E. 

railways,  xxiii;  skeleton 

tours,  xliv 

V. 

Ravenscroft  Hall,  ij8 

Shutlingslowe,  103 

Recdsmere,  95 

Silk  trade,  xxi 

Vale  Royal,  ny 

Richard’s  Castle,  9;  bone- 

Simond’s  Castle,  41 

Veratinura  12* 

well,  IO 

Skeleton  Tours : Cheshire, 

Vignolles  Hill,  9 

Riddings,  1 2? 

xliv ; Shropshire,  xlv 

Rockferry,  164 

Sloyne,  164 
Smethwick  Hall,  1*7 

Rocksavage,  159 

W. 

Rode  Hall,  ioi 

Somerford  Booths,  1 j6 

Romily,  112 

Hall,  1 f 6 

Walcot,  J9 

Roosklyche,  109 

St.  Michael's  College,  20 

Wallasey  church,  169 ; coast 

Rose  Hill,  106 

Stanage  Park,  4 j 

changes,  169 

Rostherne  church,  125 

Stan  law  Abbey,  158 

Warburton  church,  121 

Mere,  125 

Staunton  Lacy,  13 

Wardle  Hall,  1 19 

Rowton,  55;  Castle,  78 

Stiper  Stones,  ao 
Suckport,  97 ; ouildlngs,  98 ; 

Wattlesborough  Castle,  77 

Heath,  142;  buttle  of, 

Waverton,  142 

142 

church,  97 ; history,  97  ; 

Weaver  Valley,  115 

Ruckley  Grange,  52 

trade,  98  ; viaduct.  97 

Weave  rham,  116 

Runcorn,  159;  Bridgewater 

Stoddesdon  church,  25 

Wellington,  54 

J)ocks  160;  church,  159; 

Stoke  upon  I’ern,  56 

Wem,  8j ; Sir  T.  Adams,  8j 

rly.  bridg**,  160 

Stokesay  Castle,  ij 

Wen  lock  Priory,  47;  church, 

Ru-bbnry.  45 

Storeton  Hill,  164 ; foot- 

47 ; guildhall,  47  ; Prior's 

Ruyton,  *7  3 

prints  164 

House,  47 
Wem«*th  I»w,  1 12 

SfreMo  d.  12? 

Sundome  Castle,  68 

W<  stb  try,  77 
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WEST  HALL. 

Wert  IU11.  in 

Werton.  160 

\\>kic«  un-ler  IrxArd.  51 
WbAl-y  BrWi*e.  log 
WhAtcroft  1 1 All.  l|8 
Whrwlhill  church.  14 
WWfcck.  g: 

Whitchurch.  81 ; ftcbool.  8j 
White  Abbey.  78 

L*dle«,  49 

Whitting >n  Gft*tle.  7J 
W hi  (ton  l'»rk.  1| 

Wicn»  »f*  C*«tir.  8 ; churcii.  8 
WiUevipool.  til 

Willey  I ‘Ark.  11 
WUrmiow.g^ 

Wimbuid  Tr Afford.  IJ7 


WOOFEHTOJf. 
Wlncle.  toj 

WlnninfUm,  78.  1 1 1 ; Old 

Purr,  78 

Wtraford,  114;  Nixon'*  pro- 
phecies. 1 1 « 

Wlnterdyne  Hook,  12 
Wlrrall.  161 : geological 

change*  In.  161 
Wi«u«t.<n.  89 
W itlil net. »«i  IU1I.  <*4 
WotrrrhAmplon  WrtCT 
Work*  fi 

Wombridge  Priory.  <4 
Woodbead  Chapel  118 
\v  . . ! V .Ill 
W.jndddc  Kerry.  164 
Woofertun  June..  2 


YEO  EDGE. 

WooUtAfon.  78 
WorlWld,  it 

WrHtin.  (4;  antiqultic*,  55; 

■eologj  view.  f( 
Wmibury  church.  8 6 
Wmxrter,  66;  church,  66* 
Homan  city,  61 
WylwrAl-igh.  106 
Wybunhury  church.  1 14 
WyihctiAhAwc  Hall,  119 


Y. 

Yco  Edge,  14 
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AGENTS  BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY,  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 
AND  GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 

GENERAL  AND  FOREIGN  AGENTS.  AND  AGENTS  GENERALLY  FOR  THE 
RECEPTION  AND  SHIPMENT  OF  WORKS  OK  ART.  BAGGAGE,  ETC., 
FROM  AND  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
to  say  that  they  are  prepared  to  give  through  inclusive  rate*  to  all  parts  of  the  Continent. 
Th«*ir  old-established  connections  with  the  best  Foreign  Firms  enable  them  to  offer  great 
facilities  to  their  clients.  J.  & R.  M C.  have  the  advantage  of 

DRY  AND  SPACIOUS  WAREHOUSES. 

Where  Works  of  Art  and  ail  descriptions  of  Property  can  be  kept  during  the  Owner's 
absence,  at  most  moderate  rates  of  rent. 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  convenienze  qf  American  Clients. 
Parties  favouring  J.and  It.  M«C.  with  their  Consignments  arr  requested  to  be  particular 
in  having  the  Bills  of  leading  sent  to  them  direct  by  Post,  and  also  to  forward  their  Keys 
with  the  Packages,  as,  although  the  contents  may  be  free  of  Duty,  all  Packages  are  still 
examined  by  the  Customs  immediately  on  arrival.  Packages  cleared  at  all  the  Outports, 
such  as  Liverpool,  Ac.,  but  ail  Letters,  Bills  of  Lading,  and  Keys,  to  be  addressed  to 
38.  OUKKN  StRBKT,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Insurances  effected.  Orders  for  all  descriptions  of  goods  executed.  Agency  business  of 
every  kind  undertaken  on  i>est  terms. 

WINE  DEPARTMENT. 

Wines  and  Spirits  shipped,  duty  free,  to  all  parts  of  the  World,  stalled  Price  Lists 
of  a very  large  Stock  on  application. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Swiss  Champagne  (/Messrs.  Bouvier  Freres,  Kcuchatcl. 

LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY, 

LONDON  STATION,  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

The  Cheap  and  Picturesque  Route  to  Paris,  Havre,  Rouen, 
Ilonfleur,  Trouville,  and  Caen,  via  Southampton  and  Havre, 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  The  last  Train  from  London  at 
9 p.m.  goes  into  Southampton  Docks  alongside  the  Steamer.  Fares 
throughout  (London  to  Paris),  Single  Journey,  First  Class,  33*. ; Second 
Class,  24*.  Double  Journey  (available  for  Ono  Month,  but  may  be  ex- 
tended for  an  extra  payment),  First  Class,  .55*. : Seoond  Class,  39*. 

Jersey,  Guernsey,  Granville,  and  St.  Malo.  Daily  Mail  Service 
to  Channel  Isles,  via  Southampton  (the  favourite  route),  even'  Week-day. 
The  last  Train  from  I«ondon  goes  into  Southampton  Docks,  alongside  the 
Steamer,  leaving  Waterloo  each  Week-day  at  9 p.m.  (except  on  Saturdays, 
on  which  day  the  last  Train  leaves  at  5.45  p.m..  and  the  Steamer  goes  to 
Jersey  only).  Fares  throughout  (London  and  Jersey  or  Guernsey),  Single 
Journey,  First  Class,  33*. ; Second  Class,  23*. ; Third  Class,  20*.  Double 
Journey  (available  for  One  Month  during  the  winter,  and  for  Two  Months 
in  summer),  First  Class,  48*. ; Second  Claws,  38s. ; Third  Class,  30*.  Direct 
Service , Southampton  to  St  Malo , evert / Monday , Wednesday,  and  Friday , 
according  to  Tide . The  best  Route  for  Dinard,  Dinan,  Rennes,  Brest, 
Nantes.  Laval,  Le  Mans,  Angers,  Avranches,  Ac. 

Southampton  to  Cherbourg  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Last  Train 
from  the  Waterloo  Station,  London,  at  9.0  a.m.  The  best  Routo  for 
Valogncs,  Carent&u,  St.  Lo,  Baycaux,  and  Coutanccs. 

Simmer*  run  between  Jersey  and  HI.  Malo,  and  Jersey  and  Granville, 
two  or  Ihree  limes  Meekly  each  way. 

For  further  Information  apply  to  Mr.  BENNETT,  *53,  Rot  St.  Hohort,  Pari* ; Mr.  LANO- 
STAFF,  67,  Grand  Qual,  Havre;  Mr.  KNAULT,  Ilonfleur;  Mr.  R.  SPURRIER,  Jcrecy ; 
Mr.  SPENCER.  Onmiaey;  Mr.  AMEY,  St.  Malo;  Mcaara.  MAHIEU,  Cherbourg;  or  to 
Mi.  K.  K.  CORKK,  Steam  Packet  Superintendent,  Southampton. 
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GLASGOW  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


DIRECT  ROUTE  BETWEEN 

SCOTLAND  & ENGLAND. 


THROUGH  TRAINS  ARK  RUN  RETWEEN 

GLASGOW  (St.  Enoch)  and  LONDON  (St.  Pancras), 

Vi&  the  GLASGOW  & SOUTH-WESTERN  and  MIDLAND  RAILWAY8, 

Giving  a Direct  and  Expeditious  Service  between 

GLASGOW,  GREENOCK,  PAISLEY,  AYR,  ARDROSSAN,  KILMARNOCK, 
DUMFRIES,  &o.,  and 

LIVERPOOL,  MANCHESTER,  BRADFORD,  LEEDS,  SHEFFIELD, 
BRISTOL,  BATH,  BIRMINGHAM,  LONDON,  Ac. 

PULLMAN  DRAWING-ROOM  AND  SLEEPING  CARS 

Are  run  by  the  Morning  and  Evening  Express  Trains  between  GLASGOW  and  LONDON. 

Tourist  Tickets  are  issued  from  the  principal  Stations  on  the  Glasgow  nnd  South-  Western 
Railway  to  LONDON,  BRIGHTON,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  BOURNEMOUTH,  and  numerous 
places  of  interest  in  the  South  and  South-West  of  England;  to  BATH,  HARROGATE, 
BUXTON.  MATLOCK,  MALVERN,  and  other  favourite  resorts;  also  to  the  ENG  MSI! 
LAKE  DISTRICT,  ISLE  OF  MAN,  Ac. 


FIRTH  OF  CLYDE  and  WEST  HIGHLANDS, 
via  GREENOCK. 

EXPRESS  and  FAST  TRAINS  are  run  at  convenient  hours  between 

GLASGOW  Jk.  GREENOCK 

(St.  Enoch  Station)  (Lynedoch  St.  and  Princes  Pier  Stations) 

IN  DIRECT  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

“COLUMBA,”  “IONA,”  “LORD  OF  THE  ISLES,”  “SCOTIA,” 

And  other  Steamers  sailing  to  and  from 

Kirn,  Dunoon,  Innellan,  Rothesay,  Kyles  of  Bute,  Ardrishaig,  Oban, 
Inverary,  Largs,  Millport,  Kilcreggan,  Kilmun,  Lochgoilhead, 
Garelochhead,  &o. 

Through  Carriages  are  run  by  certain  Trains  between  GREENOCK  (Prinoes  Pier),  and 
EDINBURGH  (Waverley),  and  by  the  Morning  and  Evening  Express  Trains  between 
GREENOCK  (Princes  Pier)  and  London  (St.  Pancras). 

RETURN  TICKETS  issued  to  COAST  TOWNS  are  available  for  RETURN  AT  ANY 
TIME. 

Passengers  are  landed  at  Princes  Pier  Station,  from  whence  there  is  a Covered  Way  to  the 
Pier  where  the  Steamers  call  ; and  Passengers’  Luggage  is  conveyed  fkkr  of  charof. 
between  the  Station  and  the  Steamers. 

ARRAN  AND  THE  AYRSHIRE  COAST. 

An  Express  and  Fast  Train  Service  is  given  between  GLASGOW  (St.  Enoch),  PAISLEY  , 
and  TROON.  PRESTWICK.  AYR,  ARDROSSAN,  FAIRLIK,  Ac. 

From  ARDROSSAN  the  Splendid  Saloon  Steamer  “ BRODICK  CASTLE  ” sails  daily  to 
and  from  the  ISLAND  OF  ARRAN,  In  connection  with  the  Express  Train  Service. 

I IK  111  HD. 

A DAYLIGHT  SERVICE  is  given  vU  STRANRAER  AND  LARNE,  and  a NIGHTLY 
SERVICE  by  th<*  Royal  Mail  Steamers  vift  Greenock  and  viA  Ardros**an.  in  connection  with 
which  Tourist  Tickets  are  issued  to  KILLARMKY,  CORK,  CONNEMARA,  GIANT’S 
CAUSEWAY,  Ac. 

For  Particulars  at  to  Traint  and  Steamers  see  the  (Company's  Time  Tablet. 

W.  J.  WAIN  WRIGHT,  General  Manager. 
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DUBLIN  AND  GLASGOW  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY. 

The  Company's  First  Clou  Saloon  Paddle  Steamers, 

Duke  of  Argyll,  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Clyde,  Lord  Gough, 
OH  OTHER  STEAMERS, 

Are  intended  to  Sail  as  pjr  Monthly  Sailing  bills,  unless  prevented  by  any  unforeseen 

occurrence,  from 

DUBLIN  TO  GLASGOW 


Every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  FRIDAY,  and  every  alternate  TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY.  From 

GLASGOW  TO  DUBLIN 

Every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  FRIDAY,  and  every  alternate  TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY,  calling  at  Ureenock  both  ways,  except  Saturday  Bout 
from  Dublin,  which  proceeds  direct  to  Glasgow. 


£ f.  d. 

Cabin  Fare,  (including  Steward’s 

Fees) 0 15  0 

Return  Tickets  (6  M oinks)  ..126 

Steerage 0 C 0 

Return  Tickets  (6  Months)  . . 0 10  0 

Single  Ticket  to  Edinburgh  .10  0 


Return  Ticket  to  Kdtuburgh 

(2  Months) 

Single  Ticket  to  Edinburgh 
(3rd  Class  and  Deck)  . . . 

Return  Ticket  to  Edinburgh 
(3  Mouths)  (3rd  Class  and 
Deck) 


£ s. 

I 10 


0 8 6 


0 14  0 


Itasengcr*  can  travel  between  Greenock  and  Edinburgh  Direct,  without  change  of 
carriage,  by  either  Caledonian  or  North  British  Railway,  according  to  the  Ticket  they  hold. 
The  Caledonian  Kail* ay  Stations  are  Catbcari  Street,  Greenock;  and  Prince’s  Street, 
Edinburgh.  North  British  Com^my’s — Lyudoch  Street,  Greenock ; and  lluymarket  and 
Waverley  Stations,  Edinburgh. 

Passengers  are  also  Booked  Through  between  Dublin  and  the  principal  Railway 
Siatious  in  Scotland. 


AG E!YTS. — Henry  Lakont,  93.  Hope  Street,  Glasgow.  James  Little  A Co.,  Excise 
Buildings,  Greenock. 

IFIBLIX  OFFICES. — Booking  Office  for  Passengers— 1 Eden  Quay;  where  Berths 
can  be  secured  up  to  2 o’clock,  p.m.,  on  day  of  Sailing. 

CHIEF  OFFICE  AID  STORES.— 71,  NORTH  WALL. 

Farther  particular.,  Mootbly  Bills,  Ac., on  application  to  | g" 

GENERAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 


From  and  to  IrongaU  and  St.  Katherine's  Wharf,  near  the  71 noer. 

LONDON  AND  BOULOGNE. —For  departure*  aec  Dolly  Paper*.  FAKES— London  to  Boulogne, 
10*-,  or  7*.  j lieturu  IS*  M.  or  11«. 

LONDON  TO  PARIS  direct  from  London,  via  Boulogne.— FARES — hikolk  (available  for 
Three  !•*>«>.  Saloon.  Dt  flaa*  lUil.  XI.  be.  M.i  Saloon,  2nd  OUj«-  Rail,  1/.  D ; Fore  Gabin,  2nd  Clare  Rail, 
18*.  ; 3rd  Chun  Kail,  lb*.  Return  (available  fur  Fourteen  !)*>•),  21.  ft*.  M.  ; 11.  lit. ; 1 L IS*. ; U.  4*. 

LONOON  AND  HAVRE. "—Every  Thnrnlay.  From  Havre— Every  Sunday,  FARES— Chief 
Cabin,  13*. ; Fore  Cabiu,  9s. ; lUturn  Ticket*,  20*.  6d.  and  ID. 

LONDON  AND  O 8 T E N D . — Wednesday  and  San-lay.— From  Ostend  — Taeaday  and  Friday. 
FAKKS.  chief  OaMn.  1A*. ; Fore  Cabiu,  10*.  Return,  2 a.  and  10*.  6d. 

LONDON  AND  ANT  WERP.— E very  Tar** lay  and  Saturday.  From  Antwerp—  Every  Towday 
and  Friday.  FARRS.  Chief  Cabin.  IS*.  ; Fore  Cabin.  ID.  Return,  2.V  an  t ITa. 

LONDON  AND  H AMBURG—  Every  Wedmuday  and  SatnnUy.  From  Hamburg— Monday  awl 
TbnreDy.  FARES,  Cbiri  Cabin.  40*. ; Fore  Cabin.  Return  Tickoti.  6D.  M.  and  31a 

LONDON  AND  BORDEAUX.— Every  Thnrnlay.  From  Bordeaux— Every  Friday.  FAKKS, 
Chief  Oabin,  31. : Knr»  Cabin,  2f.  Herern  Tickets,  Ohio/  Cabin,  Al.;  Foie  Calau,  SI.  S*.  ►W. 

LONDON  AND  I T ALY . — Oonoa,  Leghorn.  Naples,  Moaaina.  and  Palermo.— Every 
alternate  WMMdajr.  A|<ply  a-  Chief  O®oc  for  further  particular*. 

LONDON  AND  OPORTO  —Every  three  week*.  FA  UK*.  AD..  Chief  CaUu  ouly  ; Ladha,  Ira  astro. 

LONOON  ANO  EDINBURGH  Pint).-Kvery  Wediemlay  and  Saturday  From 

Edinburgh  Uif4nt.'U  tVi  r—K»t-r»  Wi-lmadny  and  haiunlay.  FAKKH,  ('liM Cbbiu,  Ik. ; Fiae Cblin,  ID. 
lirturii,  3D  and  ft*  M fH*k  (Soldier*  anti  Sailor*  only),  Ha. 

LONDON  AND  HULL,*— Every  WndDn*lay  and  Saturday,  at  • mn  From  Hull— Every  Wed- 
Malay  and  Halunlay.  FA  UK  v.  Saloon.  A*. ; Fore  Uabln.  lb  Return  Ticket*.  12a  Sd.  and  fit 

LONDON  AND  YARMOU  TH.— From  I»nd«.  Ilrid*e  Wharf.  Darin*  the  •uramor  there  D a 
epertaJ  y««et>*er  err  ire  FAKES.  Saloon.  Or.  ; Fore  Cal4n,  D.  Iletarii  TVket*.  12*.  and  •*. 

Steward  • Few  are  Included  In  above  Faro*  and  Return  TlckaD  by  the  Ot*nj*ay‘*  rnarlr  are  arallahle  for 
two  mouth*. 

* Summer  Service  only. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary , 71,  Lombard  Slreet,  London,  JS.C.t  or 
14,  Waterloo  Place , S.  W. 
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SUMMER  TOURS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

GLASGOW  & THE  HIGHLANDS. 

(Royal  Route  tid  Crinan  am!  Caledonian  Canals.) 

The  Royal  Mall  Steamers— Claymore.  Columba,  Ions,  Mountaineer,  Clansman, 
Glencoe.  Chevalier.  Pioneer,  Clydesdale.  Glengarry,  Gondolier,  Cavalier, 
Staffa,  Linnet.  Fingal,  Lochiel,  Islay,  and  Invorary  Castle.  dm  h g the  Season 

for  ISLAY,  l OCHA  WE,  ORAN,  FOR  T -WILLI  A M,  INVERNESS,  STAFFA,  IONA, 
GLENCOE.  TOBERMORY.  PORTREE,  STROM  E-  KERB  Y , 0 A I BLOCH,  ULLAPOOL, 
LOCIUNVER.  A STORNOWAY ; affording  Tourists  nn  opportunity  of  visiting  the  nvig- 
nifleent  Scenery  of  Iyvchnwe,  Glencoe,  the  Cuchnllin  Hills,  Loch  .Scavulg,  Loch  Corulsk, 
1/och  Maree,  a*  d the  famed  Llands  of  Staffs  and  Iona. 

Official  Guide  Book,  3d.  Illustrated. 6<L;  cloth  gilt,  is.  Time-Bills,  with  Map  and  Tourist 
Fares,  free,  of  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Wwdus,  Publishers,  214,  Piccadilly,  London;  or  by  post 
from  the  owner.  DAVID  MACBRAYNE,  119,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

GLASGOW.  BELFAST,  BRISTOL,  CARDIFF,  AND  SWANSEA 

Carrying  good*  for  Newport  (Mon.)  Exeter,  Otonoester.  Cheltenham,  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  Screw  Steamships  "Solway”  " Avn,"  "Severn*  rrinctft  Alexandra,'*  or  other 
Steamers  arc  intended  to  suii  (unUs*  prevented  by  circumstam e*>)  from  Glasgow, 
calling  At  Greenock. 

To  Bristol  via  Belfast  every  Monday  and  Thursday  at  2 p.m. 

To  Swansea  every  Friday 2 p.m. 

To  Cardiff  every  Friday 2 n.m. 

Bristol  to  Glasgow  via  Belfast  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 

Swansea  to  Ola  go w „ „ „ Wednesday. 

Cardiff  to  Glasgow  „ Swansea  and  Belfast  every  Monday. 

These  Steamers  have  very  roperlor  accommodation  for  iiawengerx,  and  afford  a favourable  opportunity  for 
making  excursions  from  West  of  England  to  Ireland  and  Seotiaud. 

Fares  to  or  from  Glasgow  .—Cabin,  20s.  Steerage.  12s.  6d.  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  10s. 
„ „ Belfast:—  „ 17s.  6cL  ,,  10s. 

Returns  Cabin  anti  Steerage,  Fare  and  Half,  available  for  Two  Months. 

For  rate#  of  freight  and  further  particulars,  apply  to 

WILLIAM  SLOAN  & Co.,  140,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow, 

ABERYSTWITH. 

QUEEN’S  HOTEL. 

THIS  HOTEL  is  situate  on  the  Marine  Terrace,  facing  the 
-L  sea,  and  contains  several  Private  Sitting  Rooms,  Coffee  Rooms.  1 .adit  s’ 
Drawing  Room,  Library,  and  all  its  Bedrooms  are  pleasantly  situated. 

TABLE  D’HOTE  AT  6 O’CLOCK  DURING  THE  SEASON. 
ARRANGEMENTS  MADE  FOR  FAMILIES. 

TAKRIF  ON  APPLICATION. 

W.  H.  PALMER,  Proprietor. 

AIX  - LES  - BAINS. 

SPLENDID  HOTEL 

HOTEL  BRISTOL  AND  VENAL. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

EUROPEAN  REPUTATION. 

300  Rooms  and  20  Sitting  Rooms,  with  Lift  and  all  desirable  Comforts. 
English  Chapel,  Conveyance  by  Omnibus  to  the  Baths  and  Casinos. 

G.  ROSS IG NOLI,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 
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AIX  - LA  - CHAPELLE. 


GRAND  MONARQTTE  HOTEL. 

Clowe  by  the  Railway  Station*  anil  the  Hatha. 

NUELLENB  HOTEL. 

oppaaite  ••  BtML* 

Mr  U r.  I*  HUM  EL  U l he  Pro^Lr  o f Ihmm  foor  1 
on#  han.1  at  foor  l»uUi*iuaenU  at  »«uh  m*rnltu4r. 
lo  all  man* : to  via  loo  lo  whuca  tooooy  b no  otfact, 
rat*  at  nwoa  **  Exr»lUol  iloWh,"  «■(.  Murray 

KAISERBAD  HOTEL  (built  to  is«5\ 
The  principal  Spring  ria»  In  the  Hotel  ttaell. 

NEUBAD  HOTEL. 

(Renovated  In  1879.) 

hotoi*  of  Eonifwaa  rt>pQtatWv  The  rvaaUbatloo  In 
anaUaa  Mr  l>r*m«>l  to  afT..nl  lOiUllo  aetv.mmoOalkaa 
, a*  vail  ms  lo  )mrtUw  da*n«n  at  Utltijr  al  a modaraU 

AIX  - LA - CHAPELLE. 
IIOYKUS  IMPERIAL  CROWN  HOTEL 
■ * near  the  Kurhau*  and  Baih-botuc*,  with 
Very 

aieuta.  Single  Room*.  Excellent  Choking, 
end  attentive  attendance.  Very  Moderate 
'’harge*.  and  advanUtfeou*  a;  rangeim  ut*  for 
Winter.  OTTO  MOYER. 

AIX-  LA  -CHAPELLE. 
tlOYKIfS  UNION  HOTEL  FinU-Oaa* 
* * 1 lotcl.  immediately  opjiuaUe  t he  IUiejiiah 
ILllway  SlaUtm.  and  admirably  aituated  In 
the  beat  part  of  the  c\tj.  Well-known  for 
It*  clfwntinc**,  coin fu ruble  apartment*, 
excellent  cooking,  an«1  Moderate  Charge*. 

CHARLES  lluYEK. 

A M 1 

N S. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  RHIN, 


PLACE  ST.  DENIS. 

LMKST-CLAS3  HOTEL,  near  to  tho  Cathedral  ami  Railway 

^ Station.  Much  frrquoQtnd  l»y  English  iuul  Americans.  Sjmcions 
Apartment*  and  air)*  Ik*d  Room*.  Private  ami  Public  Saloons*  Warn) 
Butha.  Large  Garden.  Omnibus  to  and  from  each  Train.  Kugliah 
Interpreter.  The  houat*  is  newly  furnished. 

CH.  FICHEUX,  PropHetor. 

AMIENS. 

I I uTEL  DK  L’UNTVERS.— Firat-Claaii  Hotel,  facing  SL  Denis’ 

^ ^ Square,  Mar  the  Hallway  Station.  Three  minute**  walk  to  the  Cathedral  l>rawlog 
ar>l  Bath  Room*.  EnglUh  Interpreter. 

Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  at  every  Train. 

AMIENS. 

Motel  dr  France,  d’anglbterre,  and  de  i/europk- 

BRUIJC,  Proprietor.— Flrat-Claaa  Hotel,  one  of  the  oldeat  on  the  Continent.  Situated 
In  the  centre  end  ihr  Qne*i  pert  of  the  town.  Having  recently  been  newly  fumtahrd.  It  offer* 
great  comfort.  Faint  lie*  and  Single  Gentlemen  accommodated  with  convenient  Salle*  of 
Ap*rlmeoU  *nd  Single  Koum*. 

OMNIBUS  AT  STATION.  KN0M8H  8POKKN. 

ANGERS. 

MOTEL  IV ANJOU. — splendid  Establishment  ef  the  Eir*t  (Ta**.  Tho 

only  aoe  ilitutot  In  the  or  at  re  of  the  fVwn*n*fV*  Specially  frequented  by  Famllle* 
irvl  ToarVU.  CumAetahle  fUrwa*.  Kirrlhitl  (hdtlig.  Table  d ilute 


Moderate  Prices.  Omnibus. 

ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  DD  GRAND  LABO0REOR. 


rpms  | Intel  oorupif^  tie  Brwt  nnk  in  Antwerp,  ami  it*  p^witi  *n  i«  nv»*t 
X SeUghifnl.  the  given  by  Kamil  aw  ta  the  tee*  renew  H»  OmrImI 

* n>l  Moderate  tWfra.  , 

New  Proprietor.  CHODOIR  HOPPENEY 
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ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  ST.  ANTOINE. 

PLACE  VERTE,  Opposite  the  Cathedral. 

rpHIS  excellent  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  which  enjoys  tho  well- 

1 merited  favour  of  Families  and  Tourists,  has  been  re-purchased  by  Its  old  and  well- 
known  Proprietor,  Mr.  SCHMITT  SPAKNllOVEN,  who,  with  bis  Partner,  will  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  render  the  visit  of  all  persons  who  may  honour  them  with  their 
patronage  as  agreeable  and  comfortable  as  possible. 

BATHS  IN  THE  HOTEL. 

NODE  KATE  PRICES. 


SUMMER  SEASON 

Open  Sea  and  Hydropathic  Baths. 

ROOMS  from  3 frs.  a DAY. 


Superior  First-class 
Establishment. 


WINTER 
SEASON. 

ENGLISH  PENSION 
From  8 frs.  si  Day. 

SOUTH  ASPECT  ROOMS. 
BILLIARD,  READING  AND  SMOKING  ROOMS. 


Omnibus  at  the  Station  for  all  Trains. 


A 


HOTEL 


AUXERRE. 

DE  L’EPEE. 


r>ECOMMENDS  itself  by  its  beautiful  Situation,  close  to  the  Pro- 
b menades,  and  ite  Comfortable  Rooms.  Table  d'Hote,  and  Private  Service.  Omnibus 
to  and  from  all  Trains. 

CHAIGNET-MOMON,  Proprietor. 


AVRANCHES. 

Grand  H6tel  d'Angleterre 

DECOM MENUS  itself  by  Excellent  Ar- 
rangements,  its  Table,  and  its  Comfort. 
Apartments  for  Families.  English  Papers. 
Moderate  Prices.  Omnibus  at  all  the 
Trains.  A HOULLEGATTE,  Proprietor. 


AVRANCHES. 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  FOR  FRANCE, 

Part  I. 

NORMANDY,  BRITTANY,  PYRENEES, 

kc.  Maps  and  Plans.  Pi  st  8vo.  It.  6d. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  Albemarle  Street. 
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BADEN  - BADEN. 


V I C T O It  I .A.  II  O T E I,. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  FEANZ  QEOSHOLZ. 

T'HIS  is  ono  of  the  finest -built  and  In  st  furnished  First- 
* Cliuw  HoLls,  main  front  South-east — south.  situated  in  tho  new 
Promenade  inareat  the  Kumud  and  the  famous  Frederic  ltutha:  it 
command*  the  roost  charming  view*,  and  ia  reputed  to  he  one  of  the  best 
Hotel*  in  Germany.  Principally  frequented  oy  English  and  American 
Traveller*.  Highly  recommended  in  every  respect.  Prices  moderate. 
English  and  other  journals. 


BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  COUR  DE  BADE. 

Badischer  Hof. 

(Sot  to  he  confounded  irith  the  Hotel  dr  la  YiU«  de  Bade,  opposite  the 
Ha  ill  cay  Station.) 

\ FIB8T-RATE  and  large  Kata  hi  i aliment  near  the  Promenade  anti 
the  rv*nrrnau»fvn  Hoti».  with  extend**  Gardena,  Warm.  Mineral,  and  other  Hath*, 
enjoying  a well-meritM  reputation  for  It*  *rr<  at  comfort  and  attention.  It  t*  patronbed  by 
the  no*t  dMingulahcd  Kami Uea. 

Manager,  Mr.  Fr.  ZIEGLER. 


BADEN-BADEN. 

HOLLAND  HOTEL 

And  DEPENDANCE  AU  BEAU  SEJOUR. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

THIS  favourite  First-clnss  Establishment,  with  a beautiful  Garrlrn.  is 
' to  that  'oormatlon  Hon*  >at)a) 

and  adjoining  the  Itocbew*  of  Hamilton  * Park.  It  I*  principally  p*tronl*M  by  Lngllah  and 
American  Traveller*  f>*r  Ita  Comfort,  moderate  and  fixed  char***.  excellent  cocking,  and 
choir*  Wine*.  Smoking  and  Reading  Rn»ma  with  Plano,  and  Library.  Hath#  Prirr 
M Mai*  for  Wine*.  Vienna,  1*73,  Philadelphia,  IfTS,  kc  , he.  Poraw-x  tx  rnr  iaalT 
axd  Larva  raw  or  m«  Swumv.  Room*  mxn  2a.  and  upward*.  Conducted  un.kr  the 
Immediate  Superintendence  of  the  Proprietor.  A.  HOttWI.KR. 


BADEN  - BADEN. 

»ha  isn  iiAtf.l  helle-vue. 

THIS  rx  delimit  Kirnt-clo*.  IMcl,  rirliirhtfullr  »itunt.<l  in  the  nrnlro  nf  n 
1 f.ne  Park  near  the  Knghab  Chon h,  dam  la  Ike  /am  IkmmU  grwwmfk,  *111  N*  ' *•  M 
a mrat  agTeeahl*  frwbteoce  Rxrrpli  .nal  imalikm.  with  *uperb  view.  Really  w*U-k*pt. 
an  1 Moderate  CterrA  AfTauaem^nt*  made  for  a longer  *tay.  Well 

ItloTTX,  Pruprtat or 


BAONtRES  DE  BIQORRE. 

Grand  H6tcl  Bcau-Scjour. 

FihrrCuw. 

The  meat  naaMUMe  and  the  tea  •HoatM 


BASLE. 

HOTEL  SCHRIEDER  ZUM 
DEUTSCHEN  HOF. 

i inVHITft  the  fharVn  Railway  Walk* 

I ‘ tvanf«  ttahte  acrommMatten.  M Metal* 

(lama 

M F.RNK.  Proprietor. 
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BA^GNERES  DE  BIGORRE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  PARIS. 

OPEN  all  tlio  year.  First  Hotel  in  tho  Town.  Very 
favourably  known  to  English  Families.  Situated  on 
the  Promenade  des  Courtous,  and  having  tho  only  view  of 
tho  Mountains.  Drawing  Room.  Newspapers,  various. 
Omnibus  from  Hotel  to  all  Trains. 

BERNARD  NOQUES,  Proprietor. 

( Formerly  Chef  to  Admiral  Ron*.) 

BELFAST. 

THE  IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 

Just  Re-decorated  and  Enlarged.  First-Class . Red  Situation. 

Omnibuses  meet  all  Trains  and  Steamers. 

W.  J.  JURY,  Proprietor. 

BERLIN. 

HOTEL  D ’ A N Gh  L E T E R R E. 

2.  SCHINKEL-PLACE,  2. 

SITUATED  IN  THE  FINEST  AND  MOST  ELEGANT  PART  OF  THE  TOWN. 
Near  to  the  Central  Station,  Friedrich-strasso,  and  to  the  Royal  Palaces,  Museums,  and 

Theatres. 

SINGLE  Travellers  and  large  Families  can  be  accommodated  with  entire  Suites  of  Apart- 
ments. consisting  of  splendid  Saloons,  airy  Bedrooms,  Ac.,  all  furnished  and  carpef«-d 
in  the  tx*t  English  style.  First-rate  Table  d’H6te,  Baths,  Equipages,  Guides.  Approved 
Hydraulic  Lifts  for  Passengers  and  Luggage.  Timet  and  Ga lignani’s  Messenger  taaen  in. 
Residence  of  Her  British  Majesty's  Messengers. 

R.  SIEBELIST,  Proprietor. 
BERLIN. 

THE  KAISERHOF. 

Wilhelmsplatz.  Zietenplatz. 

TUIE  largest  and  moat  commodious  First-Class  Hotel  in  Berlin.  Situated 
in  an  elegant,  quiet,  and  magnificent  part  of  the  city. 

BERLIN. 

HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE. 

T7IPST- CLASS  Family  Hotel,  facing  the  Crown  Prince’s 
Palace,  and  situatod  in  the  finest  and  most  aristocratic 
part  of  the  city.  Can  bo  confidently  recommended  to  English 
and  American  Families  for  its  comfort  and  moderate  charges. 

C.  F.  KUHRT,  Proprietor. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG  HOTEL 

CNTER  DBS  LINDER,  31. 
/TL06K  Co  the  Central  Station,  Friedrich- 
V *tr*sae.  Old  renuted  flr*t-<laM  Hold, 
Excellent  Table  d Hole  four  o'clock.  Near 
toihe  Imperial  Palace.  University.  Mumim, 
Grand  P^wra,  kc.  i'rvp.  Jcm>  Hkidtlam. 


BORDEAUX. 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK 
FOR  FRANCE. 

Part  I.  Post  *vo.  U «J.  New  Kdltloo. 
Itevhed  to  dale. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  Albemarle  Street. 


BIARRITZ. 

HOTEL  DES  PRINCES. 

\ LARGE  nn<l  beautiful  Hotrl  with  a fine  view  of  tho  Soa.  This  Hotol 
1 V.  will  be  found  n*wt  nullable  for  English  Kami  lira  and  Oentletnrfi.  Excellent  cooking. 
Exceptional  arrangement*  can  be  made  for  peualon.  English  spoken. 

E.  COUZAIN,  Proprietor. 


BONN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  ROYAL. 

ON  the  Hanks  of  tho  Rhine.  European  repute.  200  Rooms  and  Salons. 

Situation  without  equal,  facing  the  Hhlne,  Seven  Mountains  and  Park.  Near  the 
landing-place  and  Kalla  ay  Station.  Extensive  English  Gardens,  )b  adlng  and  Smoking 
Kuom*.  I^diea*  Salons.  Arrangement*  on  the  most  moderate  terms  for  Ibe  Winter 
lYnaioo.  Warm  and  Cold  Baths  In  the  Hotel. 


BORDEAUX. 

HOTEL  DES  PRINCES  ET  DE  LA  LAIN. 


QUEUILLE  and  DARIC,  Proprietors. 

INHERITORS  OK  THE  HOTEL  DK  PARIS. 

First -clot*  House.  Telegraph  and  Vast  Offices.  Money  Changers. 
Foreign  Ncicspapers.  AU  languages  spoken. 


BOULOGNE  -SUR  -MER. 


GRAND  HOTEL  CHRI8T0L  & BRISTOL 


l^irst-clasH  Hot**!. 


B<st  Situation  in  the  Town.  Highly  recommended 
for  Families  and  Gentlemen. 

Carriage  in  Attendance  on  Arrival  of  all  Trains  and  Boats. 
SAGNIER  and  F.  CHRISTOL,  Proprietors. 

4 K.  from  Pari*.  BOU LOG N E - 9U R - M E R . 3 h.  from  London. 


IIOTEL  DU  FA  VILLON  IMI’KHIAL  ET  DKS  MAINS  DK  MKU. 

Europe.  Kv  epti  4«al  position  ExcrlUiu  Service  and  great  < ul*lr»o  and  \Ylne» 

first  raU.  English,  Herman,  SpanUh,  and  Italian  «|-»k*n. 

VKRNBSCH-DUCH0CH0I3,  Proprietor. 
BREMEN. 

HOTEL  DE  LEUROPE. 

First-Class  English  Hotel.  Entirely  Ilenoratnl.  Highly  Heemmmeuded. 

LUSCHF.-BAUR.  Proprietor. 

. , 1 HOTEL  RAUR  AU  LAC.  /CHU  II. 

former  y af  J ,f(rrK|#  pg  RUttUR,  RERUN. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  MENGELLE 

(RUE  ROYALE). 

B.  MENGELLE,  Proprietor. 

T'HIS  large  and  beautiful  First-Class  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  finest  and 

J-  most  healthy  part  of  the  Town,  near  to  the  Promenades  the  most  frequented,  anil  in 
supplied  with  every  modem  accommodation  and  comfort.  Table  d’H6te  at  6 and  7.15, 
five  francs.  Restaurant  h la  carte,  and  at  fixed  prices,  at  any  hour.  Kxcelleut  “ Cuisine  ” 
and  Choice  Wiuea.  The  Largest  and  Finest  Dining-Room  in  the  Ton  n. 

Baths,  Smoking  Room,  Reading  Room,  Billiard  Room. 
Arrangements  made  with  Families  during  the  Winter  Season. 


A BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  POSTE. 

28,  RUE  FOSSE  AUX  LOUPS,  NEAR  THE  PLACE  DE  LA  MOXNAIE. 
FAMILY  HOTEL  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  ENGLISH  TRA  TELLERS. 

Omnibus  to  the  Hotel  at  the  Station.  Eng-lish  spoken. 

HYACINTHE  TILMAN8,  Proprietor. 


BRUSSELS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  GERNAY. 

Moderate  Chargee.  Ancien  P r opr i Claire  de  V Hotel  de  Portugal  a Spa. 
This  Hotel  is  close  to  the  Railway  Station  for  Ostend, Germany,  Holland,  Antwerp, 
and  Spa,  forming  the  Comer  of  the  Boulevards  Botanique  et  du  Nord. 


BRUSSELS. 


GRAND  HOTEL.  Rooms  from  3 francs.  Arrangement  for  a long 
stay.  Magnificent  Dining  Room,  Drawing  Room,  Smoking  Room,  and  Cafe. 
Billiard  Room.  Only  Hotel  with  a Lift.  Railway  and  Telegraph  OiTlce  In  the  Hotel. 
Omnibus  at  all  the  Trains. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  SUEDE. 

PIBST-CLaAB  HOTKU  a thoroughly  crniml  po«ut|.  n n«**r  iho  Nrw  Boulevard*. 
EXCELLENT  TABLE  D'HOTE.  CHOICE  WINES 

VAN  CUTS  EM.  IVpri.  tor. 

MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  DICTIONARY" 
ENGLISH.  FRENCH,  GERMAN  AND  ITALIAN. 

For  the  use  of  Travellers  and  Students. 

By  Gboror  F.  CHAMtign*.  16ma,  fin.  Imun-I. 

JOBS  MUKl&AV.  AlhnvRrl**  Suwt. 

CAEN. 


HOTEL  Bm  D’ANGLETERRE, 

Rue  St.  Jean,  Nos.  77,  79,  81. 

Situated  in  the  Centro  of  tho  Town.  Konclezvous  of  the 

boat  Society. 

100  Elegantly  Fnmi*hed  and  Comfortable  Bed  Roc>m*  and 
Sitting  Room*. 

BREAKFASTS  A LA  CARTE. 

Mirnsa  AT  TAILS  D’HOTE,  41  FJLAHCSo 

SUITES  OF  APARTMENTS  FOR  FAMILIES. 

KN'OI.TSH  AN  I > SPANISH  SPOKEN. 

L.  MANCEL,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL  DESPAGNE. 

Kuo  SL  Jean.  71,  73.  75. 

; CJITUATEI)  in  the  re  litre  <*f  the  town,  in 
* **  th**  fln**t  •pmitrr.  Fmm  itn  •|*romI  or»n*tmrtion 
p iml  tb*  mrr  on  the  ftimi*4«U)£t  *t  nffar*  « rrry 

/ Ar ; wnrr • 3 frxtnr*  Jhntun  4 fra mra. 

RBHTAURANT  A LA  CARTE. 

L.  CAMOS.  Proprietor. 
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CAIRO,  EGYPT. 


rpiIIS  First-Class  Hotel  is  situato  on  the  Grand  Place 
A of  the  Lcsbekies  Garden,  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Near  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Offices,  and  the  Grand  Opera.  Contains  all  the  comforts  of 
the  best  European  Hotels.  Large  and  small  Apartments;  recommends 
itself  to  travellers  for  its  good  Cuisine  and  excellence  of  its  service. 

PENSION  FROM  10  TO  12  SHILLINGS  PER  DAY, 

INCLUDING 

Morning — Cafe  an  la  it,  Tea*  or  Chocolate.  Egg s,  Cold  Meat,  Butter , 
and  Confitures. 

Mid-day — Breakfast  a la  Fourchette.  Dinner  at  7 o’clock. 

OMNIBUS  AT  ALL  THE  TRAINS. 

lor  all  Lan^iius'eit. 

READING  ROOM.  SMOKING  ROOM. 

NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS. 

HOT,  COLD , AND  DOUCHE  BATHS. 

FORTUNE  SERENE,  Manager. 

TH.  ZIGADA,  Proprietor. 


CAIRO,  EGYPT. 

ROYAL  HOTEL. 

BOULEVARD  ESBEKIEH. 


DO 

m 

co 


CD 


CD 

C= 

CO 


READING,  SMOKING,  AND  BILLIARD  ROOMS. 
BATHS,  AND  HYDROPATHIC  DOUCHE. 

Fine  Garden  leading  up  to  the  Hotel.  An  Omnibus  to  meet  all  Trains. 

J.  ROMAND.  Proprietor. 
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CANNES. 


HOTEL  BEAU  SITE  & HOTEL  DE  L’ESTEREL. 

T)OTH  situated  at  the  West  Eud  of  Cannes,  in  the  midst 
^ of  a most  splendid  Garden,  and  adjoining  Lord  Brougham's 
property ; the  healthiest  part  of  the  Town. 

300  Bedrooms  and  Private  Sitting  Rooms. 

Reading,  Smoking  and  Billiard  Rooms , with  English  Billiard 
Tables . Bath  Rooms. 

LIFT  WITH  SAFETY  APPARATUS. 

LAWN  TENNIS  GROUND  CONSIDERED  THE  FINEST 
AND  LARGEST  IN  CANNES. 

ARRANGEMENTS  MADE. 

GEORGES  GOTJGOLTZ,  Proprietor. 


CANNES. 

AVINDSOR  HOTEL. 

THIS  First-Class  Family  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated,  not 
A too  far  from  the  Town  and  the  Sea,  of  which,  however,  it  enjoys  an 
extensive  view.  Baths.  Smoking  and  Billiard  Room.  Large  and 
sheltered  garden. 

Most  Comfortable  Apartments  and  Careful 
Attendance. 

ED.  SCHMID , Proprietor. 

CANNES. 

HOTEL  1>  E HOLLAND  E. 

Situated  route  du  Cannet. 

HULL  SOUTH,  with  every  advantage  of  a sheltered  position,  away  from 
1 the  Sea,  and  mar  to  St.  Paul’*  KnglUh  Church.  Qood  and  careful  attendance. 

AD.  VAN  GARNER,  Proprietress. 

CANNES. 

HOTEL  DES  PINS. 

PIKST-CLASS  Hotel.  Highly  recommended  by  Physicians 

t-  Bftlnt  * ‘ “ ‘ * — * 


salubrity  and  its  sanitary  situation. 


for  its 

Lift  and  Telephone. 

L.  ORENET,  Proprietor. 
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CHARTRES. 

HOTEL  GRAND  MONARQUE. 

GEO.  OLIVIER,  Proprietor,  late  of  the  Criterion,  LONDON. 

EXCELLENT  accommodation  for  Families  and  Gentlemen,  specially  recommended  for 
^ cleanliness  and  comfort.  Good  Cooking  and  Choice  Wines.  Superior  Table  d'Hftto 
and  Private  Dinners.  Moderate  Charges.  Hotel  Omnibus  to  meet  each  Train.  Carriages 
for  Excursions.  Speciality  of  Pates  de  Chartres.  English  spoken. 

CHRISTIANIA  (Norway). 

GRAND  HOTEL. 

J.  FRITZNER,  Proprietor. 

fl^HIS  First-Class  Hotel,  delightfully  situated  in  tho  best 
part  of  the  Towd,  opposite  the  Public  Parks,  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  close  to  the  Royal  Palace,  commands  a charming  view  of  tho 
Christiania  Fjord,  and  the  surrounding  mountains.  Table  d’llote.  Warm 
and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel.  English  Newspapers  taken  in.  Omnibus 
at  the  Railway  and  Steam-boat  Stations.  Moderate  Charges. 


COBLENTZ. 

GIANT  HOTEL— HOTEL  DU  GEANT. 


THE  best  situated  First-Class  Hotel,  just  opposite  the  landing-place  of 
the  Steam-boats  and  Fortress  Ehrenbreitstcin.  Excellent  Cuisine  and  Cellar. 
Moderate  Charges.  Reduction  for  a long  residence. 

Proprietors,  EISENMANN  Bros. 


COLOGNE. 

HOTEL  DISCH. 

First-Class  Hotel  newly  refitted  ; near  the 
Cathedral  and  Central  Station.  Omnibuses 
meet  every  Train.  Large  stock  of  Choice 
Wines  for  wholesale.  Hydraulic  Lift. 

J.  PH.  CHRISTOPH , Proprietor. 


COLOGNE. 

HOTEL  DU  DOME. 

Th.  Metz.— This  old  and  excellent  Unune,  odvan- 
tAgeoualy  situated  in  the  centre  of  tho  City,  near  the 
Cathedral  and  tho  Central  Railway  Station,  ha* 
undergone  important  improvement*  that  make  it 
very  oomfortahlo.  Table  d'lIAte  1 o'clock.  CatY*  rlu 
DAme  adjoining  the  Hotel.  Itooommcndod  to  Eng- 
lish Tourists.  Terms  Moderate. 


COPENHAGEN. 


HOTEL  KONGEN  OF  DENMARK. 


'jUIIS  First-Class  Hotel,  much  frequented  by  tho  highest 
J-  class  of  English  and  American  Travellers,  affords  first-rate  accom- 
modation for  Families  and  Single  Gentlemen.  Splendid  situation,  close 
to  the  Royal  Palace,  overlooking  the  King’s  Square.  Excellent  Tablo 
d'Hote.  Private  Dinners.  Best  attendance.  Reading  Room.  Hot 
Baths.  Lift.  English,  French,  German,  and  American  Newspapers. 
All  Languages  spoken.  Moderate  Charges. 

The  only  Vienna  Coffee  House.  Mythological  Gallery. 

R.  KLUM,  Proprietor. 


COPEN  HAGEN. 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO 
DENMARK,  6A  SWEDEN,  6A  NORWAY,  9A 

With  Maps  and  Plana. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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COLOGNE  ON  THE  RHINE. 

JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA, 
GEGENUBER  DEM  JDLICn’S  I’LATZ 

(Opposite  the  Jtillch’s  Place), 

PURVEYOR  TO  H.M.  QUEEN  VICTORIA; 

TO  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALKS; 
ro  H.  M.  WILLIAM  KING  OF  PRUSSIA;  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA; 
THE  EMPEROR  OK  AUSTRIA; 

THE  KING  OF  DENMARK,  ETC.  ETC., 

OF  TH» 

ONLY  GENUINE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE, 

UAicA  obtained  the  only  Prize  Medal  awarded  to  Fau  de  Cologne  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 

0/1867. 


rPHE  frequency  of  mistakes,  which  are  sometimes  accidental,  but  tor  the  most 
part  the  result  of  deception  practised  by  interested  individuals.  Induces  me  to  reqnest 
the  attention  of  English  travellers  to  the  following  statement : — 

The  favourable  reputation  which  my  Eau  de  Cologne  has  acquired,  since  its  invention  by 
my  ancestor  In  the  year  1709,  has  induced  many  people  to  imitate  it;  and  in  order  to  he  able 
to  sell  their  spurious  article  more  easily,  and  under  pretext  that  it  was  genuine,  they  pro- 
cured themselves  a firm  of  Farina,  by  entering  into  partnership  with  persons  of  my  name 
which  is  a very  common  one  in  Italy. 

Persons  who  wish  to  purchase  the  genuine  and  original  Eau  de  Cologne  ought  to  be  parti- 
cular to  see  that  the  labels  and  the  bottles  have  not  only  my  name,  Johann  Mai~ia  Farina, 
but  also  the  additional  words,  gtgeniiber  dem  Jiilich’t  Plats  (that  is,  opposite  the  Jnlicb's 
Place),  without  addition  of  any  number. 

Travellers  visiting  Cologne,  and  Intending  to  buy  my  genuine  article,  are  cautioned  against 
being  led  astray  by  cabmen,  guides,  commissioners,  and  other  parties,  who  offer  their  services 
W>  them.  1 therefore  beg  to  state  that  my  manufacture  and  shop  are  in  the  same  house, 
situated  opposite  the  Julich’s  Place,  and  nowhere  else.  It  happens  too,  frequently,  that  the 
said  persons  conduct  the  un!n6tructed  strangers  to  shops  of  one  of  the  fictitious  firms,  where, 
notwithstanding  assertion  to  the  contrary,  they  are  remunerated  with  nearly  the  half  part  of 
th»*  price  paid  by  the  purchaser,  who,  of  course,  must  pay  indirectly  this  remuneration  by  a 
high  price  and  a bad  article. 

Another  kind  of  Imposition  is  practised  in  almost  every  hotel  in  Cologne,  where  waiters, 
commissioners.  Sec.,  offer  to  Birangers  Eau  de  Cologne,  pretending  that  it  is  the  genuine  one, 
and  that  I delivered  it  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  for  my  account. 

Tbe  only  certain  way  to  ge'  in  Cologne  my  genuine  article  is  to  buy  it  personally  at  my 
house,  opposite  the  Jiilich’i  Flace,  forming  the  corner  of  the  two  streets,  Unter  Goldschmidt 
and  Oben  Marepforten,  No.  23,  and  having  in  the  front  six  balconies,  of  which  the  three 
bear  my  name  and  firm,  Johann  Maria  Farina,  Gegen fiber  dem  JQlich's  PlaU 

Tbe  excellence  of  my  manufacture  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  that  th* 
furors  of  the  Great  Exhibitions  In  Ixmdon,  1861  and  1862,  awarded  to  me  the  Prise  Medal ; 
that  I obtained  honourable  mention  at  tbe  Great  Exhibition  in  Pari*.  1*66;  and  received 
tbe  only  (Vise  Medal  awarded  to  Eau  de  Cologne  at  tbe  Paris  Exhibition  of  lb67,  and  in 
Oporto  1865. 

Cologne,  January,  1884.  JOHANN  MARIA  I*  ARINA, 

GEGENUBER  DEM  JULICH’S  PLATZ. 

Messrs.  J.  & R.  M*Cracke»,  38,  Queen  Street , Cannon  Street , E.C. , 
are  my  Sole  Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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CORFU. 

HOTEL  ST-  GEORGE. 

rPHIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  very  well  situated  on  the  best  bide  of 

-L  the  Esplanade,  close  to  the  Royal  Palace,  is  fitted  up  after  the  English  style,  affording 
first-rate  accommodation  Tor  Families  and  Single  Gentlemen.  Excellent  Pension,  and 
prices  very  moderate.  A large  addition  to  the  Hotel  just  now  finished  mukes  it  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  of  the  Continent,  with  splendid  Apartments,  Conversation  Saloon,  Head  ng 
Saloon  and  Library,  Smoking  and  Billiard  Rooms,  and  Bath  Room.  Mugnificent  Carriages 
and  Horses,  the  whole  new,  neat,  and  elegant.  All  Languages  spoken.  Ladies  travelling 
alone  will  find  hero  the  greatest  comfort  aud  best  attendance.  The  Hotel  is  under  the 
patronage  of  King  George  I.,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Grand  Luke  of  Mecklenburg!). 

Madame  Vve-  S.  P.  MAZZUCHY  & FILS,  Proprietors. 


COWES,  Isle  of  Wight. 

DROVER’S  MARINE  HOTEL. 

PARADE. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 


The  Comfort  of  Visitors  carefully  studied. 
Board  on  Low  Terms  during  the  Winter  Months. 


A DAVOS-PLATZ. 

HOTEL  and  PENSION  BELVEDERE. 

JARGE  First-Class  Hotel  (open  the  whole  year),  particularly  recommended  to  English 
J Travellers.  Beautiful  views,  close  to  the  Pine  Forests.  Lawn  Tennis  Ground  and 
Skating  Rink.  Splendid  suite  of  Public  Rooms,  full-sized  English  Billiard  Table.  English 
Library.  Bank  Agency  in  the  Hotel.  English  Comforts  and  English  Sanitary  arrangements. 
English  Church  100  yards  distant.  Pension  for  a Week’s  stay. 

For  further  information  apply  to  F.  C.  CO  ESTER,  Proprietor. 

DIEPPE. 

HOTEL  ROYAL. 

Facing  the  Beach , close  to  the  Bathing  Establishment  and  the  Parade. 

FIS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTELS 

IN  DIEPPE,  commanding  a beautiful  and  extensive  View  of  the  Sea.  Families  and 
Gentlemen  vinting  Dieppe  will  find  at  this  Establishment  elegant  Large  and  Small  Apart- 
ments, and  the  best  of  accommodation,  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Large  Reading  Room, 
with  French  and  English  Newtpapera.  The  Refnsbments,  kc.,  are  of  the  best  quality.  In 
fact,  this  Hotel  fullv  bears  out  and  deserves  the  favourable  opinion  expressed  of  It  in 
Murray’s  and  otber  Guide  Books. 

LARSONNEUX,  Proprietor. 

Table  d’Uote  and  Private  Dinners.  *mm  This  Hotel  is  open  all  the  Year. 


DOVER. 

ESPLANADE  HOTEL. 

FOR  Families,  Gentlemen,  and  Tourists. 

Pleasantly  situated  on  the  Marine 
Promenade,  and  near  the  Railway  Stations 
and  Steam-Packets.  Well-appointed  General 
Coffee  Rooms.  W.  CESS  FORD. 


A DRESDEN. 

HOTEL  DE  MOSCOU. 

rnHIS  HOTEL  is  situaUd  In  the  very 
I quiet  and  fashionable  Engl  Mi  quarter, 
and  near  the  Theatre?,  and  Museums.  Mode- 
rate Charges.  Advantageous  arrangements 
offered  to  Families  w ishing  to  make  a long 
stay. 
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DIJON. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  CLOCHE. 


EDMOND  GOISSET,  Proprietor. 

rIS  Hotel,  newly  rebuilt,  near  the  Kailway  Station,  is  J 
situated  in  the  South,  facing  the  Public  Gardens,  and  in  one  of  the  I 
finest  quarters  of  the  Town.  Modern  Comforts.  First-Class  House  of  I 
old  reputation.  Good  Cookery.  Carriages  for  drives.  Omnibus  to  the  I 
Station. 

Exportation  of  Burgundy  Wines. 


DIJON. 

H 6 T E L DU  JURA. 


M.  LOUIS  MERC  IE  R,  Proprietor. 
rFHIS  Hotel  is  the  nearest  to  the  Railway  Station,  the  Cathe-  j 


A dral,  and  the  Public  Garden  Saloons.  Apartments  and  Rooms  for  Families. 
Table  d’Hote.  Baths  to  all  the  floors.  Private  Carriages  for  hire  by  the 
hour.  English  Newspapers.  Omnibus  to  carry  passengers  to  and  from  each  | 
train.  English  spoken.  The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  English  visitors. 
Bureau  de  Change  in  the  Hotel.  Considerably  enlarged  and  newly  furnished 
1875.  The  best  Bureundv  Wines  shipped  at  wholesale  prices. 


n I 


DINARD,  ILLE  ET  VILAINE  (Brittany).  t 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  CASINO. 


rPHIS  First-Class  Hotel  is  the  nearest  to  the  Casino  and 
1 Bathing  Establishment.  Splendid  View  of  the  Sea  from 
the  Apartments,  and  from  the  Terrace  adjoining  the  Garden  of 
the  Hotel.  Private  Dining  Saloons  and  Smoking  Rooms. 
Table  d’Hoto  at  11  o’clock  a.ra.  and  6 o’clock  p.m.  Excellent 
Cooking.  Choice  Wines.  English  Newspapers.  Stabling. 

L.  BIARDOT,  Proprietor.  BOUDIN  FILS,  Successeur. 


DOL. 

liiiil'et.  Excellent  «n<l  Reliable. 

Service  a la  Carte  and  a prix  fixe . 

Moderate  Prices.  Travellers  and  Tourists  will  find  Comfortable 


Rooms  at  the  Buffet. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  GARE. 


OITUATED  near  the  Station.  Post  Office,  and  Telegraph.  The 
^ Unt  kept  and  m*#l  reconimendsble.  Specially  recommended  to  Touriata.  Private 
Sitting  Room*.  Smoke  Room.  Billiards.  Pleasure  Harden*.  Newly. furnished  and  roo»l 
Cbmfortnble  Bedroom*.  Kxcurdona  three  time*  a dar  from  tile  Hotel  for  the  Cathedral. 
Mont  Dol,  le  Champ  Dolent.  A Hotel  l\»rU  r attends  all  Train*. 
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DRESDEN. 


VICTORIA  HOTEL. 

THIS  First-rate  Establishment,  situated  near  tlio  great  public 
Promenade,  and  five  minutes  from  the  Central  Station  for 
Praguo,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Munich,  Frankfort,  Breslau,  combines 
comfort  with  elegance,  and  has  tho  advantage  of  possessing  a 
spacious  and  beautiful  Garden. 

TWO  SUPERIOR  TABLES  D’HOTE  DAILY. 

PRIVATE  DINNERS  AT  ANY  HOUR. 

Daring  the  Winter , Board  and  Lodging  at  very  moderate  rates . 

Mr.  Weiss  has  an  extensive  Stock  of  tho  best  Rhenish , 
Bordeaux , Burgundy , and  Spanish  Wines , and  will  bo  most 
happy  to  execute  Orders  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

DRESDEN. 

HOTEL  BELLEVUE. 

Situated  on  the  river  Elbe,  facing  the  new  Opera,  the  Gal- 
leries, the  Green  Vaults,  Cathedral,  and  Briihrs  Terraco. 
Well-known  First-Class  Establishment,  with  150  Booms. 
Families  desirous  of  taking  Apartments  for  tho  Win  tor  can 
make  arrangements  at  very  moderate  prices. 

LOUIS  FEISTEL,  Manager. 

DRESDEN. 

WEBER’S  HOTEL. 

I^NGLISH  and  American  visitors  desiring  a comfortablo  rosi- 
j dence  are  respectfully  invited  to  givo  this  Hotel  a trial. 
It  is  situated  in  a delightful  part  of  the  city,  overlooking  tho 
Promenades,  Gardens,  and  Galleries.  Handsomo  Dining  Boom. 
Beading  Boom  well  furnished  with  American,  French,  and 
English  Newspapers.  During  tho  Winter,  Pension  at  very 
advantageous  terms.  Elevator  to  all  Floors.  Telephone . 

BEE,NHARD  WEBER,  Proprietor. 

C 2 
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DRESDEN. 

GRAND  UNION  HOTEL. 

FIRST -CLASS  HOTEL,  patronized  by  English  and 
American  families,  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the 
town,  close  to  tho  English  and  American  churches.  Very 
favourable  terms  on  Pension. 

Hydraulic  Elevator . Telephone . 

RICHARD  SEYDE,  Proprietor. 


ENGELBERG,  SWITZERLAND. 

KURHAUS  HOTEL  ET  PENSION  TITUS. 

rriHIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  in  the  beat  situation  of  tho  Valley, 
1 in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  garden,  1ms  been  recently  much 
enlarged  and  improved.  New  lofty  Dining  Saloon  for  200  persons. 
Drawing  Room.  Large  Reading  Room,  with  English  and  American 
Newspapers.  Hilliard  and  Smoking  Room.  Rath  in  the  Hotel. 

English  Chapel  in  the  Garden  of  the  Hotel. 

ED.  CATTANI,  Proprietor. 


ENGELBERG. 

THE  VALLEY  OK  ENGELBERG  (3200  ft.  high)  with  iu 

KURHAUS  AND  HOTEL  SONNENBERG, 

rpiIE  property  of  Mr.  H.  HUG.  Summer  stay  unrivalled  by  its  grand 
X Alpine  M.'ctiery,  11  well  a*  by  the  curative  efficacy  of  the  climate  againat  lung  and  cheat 
i«.  ..~h.  o>uffhi.  oerrona  Ailment*,  At  .Ac.  CWr  bracing  air,  equable  temperature.  Recom- 
mriMh'd  by  the  highest  nmlical  authorities  The  HOTEL  WNNKNHrlRG  in  the  lineal 
and  i ealihiiwt  aitcaiton  faring  the  TitlW  and  the  Glaciers  ia  one  of  the  moat  comfortable 
and  beat  managed  huiela  in  SwitxerlaiMi.  Lawn  Termla  Ground.  Excellent  and  central 
place  lor  akrtchtng,  buUnlslng.  and  the  most  ‘ting  excunriona.  Hi 

.iacent  of  the  Tulia  ia  beat  made  from  here.  Shady  Wooda.  Vapour  and  Shower  Uatha. 
Walrrwprtng  & It. ; 200  Ro»«m« ; Penalon  from  7 !r.  a day  upward*.  hec*u*eof  1U  an  ab«  Itrrrd 
situation  specially  adapted  for  a atay  in  May  and  June.  lUaidciil  Kegllab  1‘hjralrian. 
Engliah  Ihnoe  Service. 

ROUGEMONT  HOTEL. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  HOTEL  CO.,  Limited. 

rPHIS  Hotel  was  opened  in  lS7i>,  to  meet  a want  long 
A pgperu'tuHxl  by  Visitors  to  Rxetar.  The  Hotel  ia  rupk'lo  with  every 
modem  convenience,  is  situated  opposite  North*  minty  Park,  and  ia  close 
te  the  South ‘Western  Railway  Station,  from  which  luggage  is  oonveyod 
by  the  Hotel  Purlers,  free  of  net.  'fable  d'hote  at  7 o clock.  Drawing 
Room.  Reeling  Room,  Magnificent  Rillianl  Halum.  Hot  and  Odd  lUtlis. 
Night  I’ortiT  always  in  attendance. 

T.  W.  HUSSEY.  Manager 
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FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN. 

P.  A.  T A C CHF S 8U CCESSORS, 

BOHEMIAN  FANCY  GLASS  AND*  CRYSTAL  WAREHOUSE. 

Chandeliers  for  Gas  and  Candles  in  Glass  and  Hrass. 

Correspondent  in  England,  Mr.  LOUIS  II  KNLft,  3,  Budge  Row,  Cannon  St.,  Tendon,  K.C. 

FREIBURG  IN  BADEN. 

H011]L  \ ic  r<  > R1A  . 

r|UIIS  new  and  comfortable  House  is  in  the  most  beautiful 
situation  and  healthiest  part  of  the  Town,  near  the  Railway  Station. 
Opposite  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices.  Recommended  for  its  Excellent 
Cooking,  Good  Attendance,  and  Moderate  Charges. 

GENEVA, 

GRAND  HOTEL  NATIONAL. 

300  ROOMS.  2 ELEVATORS. 

Most  agreeable  situation  for  a longer  stay. 

FINEST  view  on  Mont- lilanc.  Gardens.  Border  of  the  Lake.  Concerts.  Dances. 
1 Hydropathic  treatments.  Three  Baths  on  every  floor.  Milk,  Whey,  and  Grape  Cure. 
Free  Omnibus  for  guests  through  the  town  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

FRED.  WEBER,  Proprietor. 

GENEVA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  BEAU  RIVAGE. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  IN  GENEVA. 

MAYER  & KUNZ,  Proprietors. 

GEN  EVA. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  KIETROPOLE. 

FACING  THE  ENGLISH  GARDEN. 


rpHIS  HOTEL  is  fitted  up  in  the  most  comfortable  manner. 

Spacious  Salons  and  Dining  Rooms.  It  contains  no  less 
than  200  Bed  and  Sitting  Rooms  newly  furnished.  It  has  an 
exceptional  position,  and  close  proximity  to  all  the  promenades, 
monuments,  and  landing  places,  where  a Porter  meets  each 
boat.  Post  and  Telegraph  Office  opposite  the  Hotel ; Tele- 
phone in  the  Bureau,  ^here  railway  tickets  can  be  obtained. 
Table  d’hote  at  6 o’clock,  service  a la  carte , good  kitchen  and 
attendance.  Choice  Wines.  French,  Euglish,  and  other  foreign 
Newspapers.  Lift ; Bath  Rooms  on  each  floor.  Arrangements 
for  families.  Omnibus  meets  each  train. 

W.  GREULING,  Manager. 
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GENEVA. 

RICHMOND  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

^ITUATED  in  the  healthiest  part  of  the  town,  border  of  the  Lake,  and 
facing  the  Jardin  des  Alpos  and  Mont  Blanc.  Breakfast  from  1 franc 
25  centimes;  Lunch,  2 francs  50  centimos ; Dinner,  3 fiancs  50  centimes. 
Fifty  Rooms,  from  2 francs.  Attendance  50  centimes. 

Pension  all  the  year  round  from  6 francs  to  9 francs  per  day. 


A.  R.  AEMLEDER,  Proprietor. 
GENOA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  GENES. 

Messrs.  L.  BONER  A AND  BROTHERS. 


PLACE  CARLO  FELICE,  the  m^st  bsauti  ul  situation  in  the  City. 

(FULL  SOUTH.) 

This  Hotel,  formerly  the  Palazzo  Marchese  SpinoU,  was  newly  opened  and  entirely 
re-furnlshed  about  two  years  ago.  Its  situation,  opposite  the  celebrated  Theatre  Carlo 
Felice,  on  the  Piazza  de  Ferrari,  the  healthiest  part  of  the  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
English  Church,  the  Telegraph,  the  Post  Office,  the  principal  Public  Buildings,  an  1 near 
all  the  curiosities  in  the  town  ; fr»»e  from  the  noise  of  the  Railway  and  the  Harbour.  Large 
and  small  Apartments.  Table  d'H&te.  Restaurant.  Reading  and  Smoking  Saloon.  Bath 
Rooms.  Omnibus  from  the  Hotel  meets  every  Train.  Moderate  Charges. 


GENOA. 

NERVI. 

HOTEL  LONDRES 

WINTER  RENDEZVOUS, 

SHELTERED  FROM  TIIE  N., 

ET 

N.E.,  and  N.W.  WINDS  BY 

PENSION  ANGLAISE. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The  nearest  to  the  Central 

HOTEL 

Station . 

AND 

First  Class . Full  South. 

PENSION  VICTORIA. 

Moderate  Prices. 

GOOD,  KITH  I.AUGH  GAHDJiJf. 

GMUNDEN, 

AUSTRIA. 

HOTEl^  BEI^LE  AUK. 


TRACING  the  Steamboat  landing-place.  Comfortable  First  - Cl  ass 
J-  Hotel.  Highly  recommended.  Mr.  BRA  CHER,  the  I*roprietor,  his  been  in  England 
and  America,  and  knows  the  wants  of  English  and  American  Travellers.  Charge*  mode- 
rate. Omnibus  at  the  Station.  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 


A GOTHA. 

HOTEL  DEUTSOHER  HOF. 

Proprietor,  L.  8TAEBLER. 

First-rate  Hotel,  situated  close  t*>  the 
Promenade*  and  n^ar  the  Railway  Sutton  ; 
combine*  comfort  with  elegance.  Bath*  to 
the  House.  Carriages. 


GMUNDEN. 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK. 

SOUTH  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA, 
TYROL,  HUNGARY,  Ao. 

Map*  and  Plans.  Po«t  8vo.  lOf. 

John  Mlkray,  Albemarle  Street. 
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GRENOBLE. 

HOTEL  MONNET. 

rpHIS  splendidly-situated  First-CInss  Hotel,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
L Town,  and  enjoys  the  well-merited  favour  of  Families  and  1 ourists, 
has  been  enlarged  and  Newly  Furnished.  The.  Apartments,  large  anti 
small,  combine  elegance  and  comfort,  and  every  attention  has  been  paid 
to  make  this  one  of  the  best  Provincial  Hotels.  Public  and  Private 
Drawing-rooms;  English  and  French  Papers.  Table  d’Hote  at  11  and  b. 
Private  Dinners  at  any  hour.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Moderate  Charges. 
The  Omnibuses  of  the  Hotel  meet  all  Trains. 

L.  TRILLAT,  Proprietor. 

First-Class  Carriages  can  be  had  at  the  Hotel  for  Excursions  to  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  Uriage,  and  all  places  of  interest  amongst  tho  Alps 
of  Dauphiue. 

URIAGE-  LES-  BAINS. 

HOTEL  RE8TAURA1NT,  MONJNET. 

Founded  in  184G.  English  Visitors  will  find  every  comfort  and  luxury 
in  this  First-Class  Establishment.  Private  Rooms  for  Families.  Excellent 
Cuisine  and  Wines.  Table  d’Hote,  11  and  6.  Carriages  and  Horses  can 
be  had  in  the  Hotel  for  Excursions  and  Promenades. 

GRENOBLE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  33E  L’EUROPE, 

A FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL  in  every  respect,  thoroughly 

TV.  renovated  and  refurnished;  patronised  by  English  families.  Comfortable  Rooms  and 
good  Table.  Information  for  Alpinists  and  Tourists.  Carriages  for  Excursion^.  Omnibus 
at  every  train.  English  Papers.  English  spoken. 

BESSON,  Proprietor. 


A HAMBURG. 

HOTEL  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

rwLD-RENOWNED  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL,  situated  on  the  Alster  Dassln, 
Vy  the  most  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town.  Superior  comfort  and  accommodation. 
Table  d'Hote  and  Restaurant  a la  carte.  Charges  Moderate.  Xe»'  Safety  Lift.  Telephone. 

G.  REUTER,  Proprietor. 


A HAMBURG. 

HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE. 

13  KNOWN  ED  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE,  patronised  by  H.R.H.  the 

_ ^ Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  most  of  the  imperial  and  Royal  Families  of  Europe.  Splendid 
situation,  overlooking  the  Alster- Bassin.  1x0  Rooms  and  Apartments.  Elegant  Reading 
and  Smoking  Rooms.  Baths.  Lift.  Table  d’Hote. 

BRKTTSCHN EIDER  and  BANDLI,  Proprietors. 

,£  HARROGATE. 

THE  GRANBY.” 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL,  facing  the  Stray.  Every  accom- 
modation for  Visitors  and  Tourists.  Carriages  to  Wells  and  Baths  every  morning 
free  of  charge.  Good  Stabling.  Carriages  on  Hire. 

W.  H MILNER,  Proprietor. 
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_ HAVRE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  AND  BAINS  FRASCATI. 

Oj^rn  nil  th e year.  TaMc  d'  Hole.  Rertaurant  faeiiuj  the  &t  a. 

Arran*;'’ mint*  for  Kami  lie*.  lYnsioii  frutu  12  fr.  all  Ux*  year  round. 

TH.  F0T8CH.  Directeur. 


HEIDELBERG.  — Prinoo  Chiirlos. 

A Firat-Claaa  Hotel.  In  connection  irith  tht  Hotel  du  Pavilion  of  Can  n r 


i M T «t»U/p4  W a '»*«  6<«ulni  • mUi  H I I-  • 
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Mil  Friara  4UM  I*  (to*  IvpX  la  is*  T»wu.  wa4  Hwratfill  '>.!*)  •>*  1 

r»nW»  '*-«•)  W.M*  Qkwr*  IXm'mU'  * <l*nu  tof  IX*  )l  4*1  to 

to  la*  to  »>  •yw  tofSl  «a>  ■ atoa'  «.'l  fr  m ®v«  Mltonf.nl  < «|lk  Ito  tnew*  »!»•  at  Uw  rwla* 

fna  to  I Uw  ai*«toi  »to  aaa/1?  tol  ito  two  mlaraW  ««ll  la  Uw  ItoVtfa  Cto»  to  llw 
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GRAND  HOTEL,  HEIDELBERG. 

SPLENDID  SITUATION. 


MAGNIFICENT  VIEW  FROM  42  BALCONIES. 
Opposite  Railway  Station  and  Promenade. 

English  Home  Comforts  and  Moderate  Charges. 

Proprietor,  EMIL  THOMA, 

(lato  Manager  Victoria  Hotel,  Venice.) 


A HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL  EUROPE. 


'pHE  finest  and  best  situated  Hotel  in  Heidelberg  ; kept  In  the  very  superior  nnd  elegant  style 
1 of  a First-class  Family  Hotel.  The  beautiful  extensive  Gardens  are  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Visitors.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths  fitted  up  in  a superior  manner  In  the  Hotel.  Omnibus 
at  the  Stutiou.  Terms  strictly  moderate.  Railway  Tickets  are  issued  in  the  Hotel. 

HAEFELI-GUJER,  Proprietor. 


HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL  DE  DARMSTADT. 

Thre»  Minutes  from  tbe  Sation.  This  Hotel, 
l-enutifuby  situated  on  the  Bhmarck  Square,  Two 
Minuted  from  the  new  Nockar  Bridge,  in  well 
known  for  its  good  keeping  and  very  moderate 
prices. 

H.  KRALL,  Proprietor. 


HEIDELBERG. 
MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK. 

NORTH  GERMANY  AND  THE  RHINE. 

Maps  and  Plans.  Post  8vo.  10a. 

John  Mur  hat,  Albemarle  Street. 


HELENENTHAL,  BADEN. 

(NEAR  VIENNA.) 


SACHER’S  CURE  ESTABLISHMENT, 


HOTEL  AND  PENSION. 

WATER  CURE.  GYMNASTIC  CURE,  SWEDISH  SYSTEM. 

Attended  by  DR.  PODZAHRADSKY. 

The  Hotel  is  open  during  the  Winter. 

Pension  at  Moderate  Terms . 


A HOMBURG. 

TTOTEL  DES  QUATRE  SAISONS,  and  VILLA,  with  the  finest  views 
TT  of  the  Taunus,  kept  by  Mr.  VV.  SCHLOTTERBECK.— This  first-rate  House  is 
exceedingly  well  situated  near  the  Sources  and  the  Kursaal.  It  combines  every  comfort 
desirable  with  moderate  charges.  It  has  a beautiful  Garden  for  the  use  of  Visitors. 
Arrangements  at  Moderate  Prices  at  the  early  and  later  part  of  the  Season.  Patronized 
by  Their  Imperial  and  Royal  Highnesses  the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princes*  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  H.R.H.  Princess  Victoria  of  Prussia. 


A HOMBURG. 

TTOTEL  BELLE  VUE. — Firet-Class  Hotel,  exceedingly  well  situated, 

T-L  opp^ssite  the  Park  of  the  Kursaal,  and  close  to  the  Springs.  Families  and  Single 
Gentlemen,  will  find  this  Hotel  one  of  the  most  comfortable,  combining  excellent  accommo- 
dation with  cleanliness  and  moderate  Charge*.  Best  French  and  English  Cooking.  Excellent 
Wines.  Hare  and  Partridge  Shooting  free. 

H.  ELLENBERGER,  Proprietor. 
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HOMBURG. 

T)OYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL. — Patronised  by  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of 

At  Wales  and  several  other  Royal  Personages.  Highest  Position.  First-Class  Hotel, 
close  to  the  Springs  and  tho  Kurs  ial,  with  fine  view  of  the  Taunus  Mountains.  Quiet 
Apartments.  Has  been  newly  enlarged  by  Three  separated  Villas.  At  the  early  and 
later  part  of  the  Season  arrangements  are  made  on  very  reasonable  terms.  Best  Stag  and 
Roebuck  Shooting,  as  well  as  Trout  Fishing,  free  lor  the  guests  of  the  Hotel.  Lawn  Tennis. 
GUSTAVE  WEIG-AND,  Proprietor. 

HYERES-LES-PALMIERS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  ILES  D’OR. 

THUS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  is  situated  in  tlie  middle 

A of  a most  beautiful  Garden  and  near  the  new  English  Church. 
Lawn  Tennis  Ground.  Dining  and  Drawing  Rooms  full  South,  con- 
taining a Collection  of  Pictures  by  a celebrated  French  artist. 

Smoking*  Room,  Billiards,  and  Baths. 

Tension  from  10  francs  a day  and  upwards . 

E.  WEBER,  Proprietor. 
HYERES  (VAR). 

HOTEL  BEAU  SEJOUR. 

SITUATED  in  the  new  and  most  select  quarter  of  the  Town.  Open, 
L)  high,  sheltered,  and  full  South.  Excellent  Bed-Ilooms.  cheerful  Salons,  and  perfect 
sanitary  arrangements.  Moderate  Charges.  Omnibus  at  the  Station. 

Ch.  CAFFRON,  Proprietor. 

HYERES  (VAR). 

GKAND  HOTEL  D’ORIENT. 

rpHIS  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  most  salubrious  and  sheltered  part  of 
JL  Hydros,  and  is  the  Resort  of  the  iiiU  of  English  and  French  Society,  lira  wing 
Room  full  South.  Billiards. 

ENG  LIS II  NEWSPAPERS. 

F.  AMIC,  Proprietor. 

ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL. 

“A  Model  of  Sanitary  Excellence.’* 

rnHE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL  is  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  in  its  own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  Five 
L Acre*,  with  Tennis  Lawn,  Ac.  It  contains  2 Hi  Booms.  Tho  Charges  are  fixed  and  moderate,  and 
there  is  a Table  d'HGte  daily.  Kvory  information  will  bo  afforded  by  the  Manager,  Ilfraeoml«,  Devon. 
The  attractions  of  Ilfracombe,  and  the  places  of  interest  in  the  ncighbonrhood,  point  to  it  as  tho  natural 
centre  to  be  chor-en  by  the  Tonrist  who  desires  to  soe  with  comfort  all  the  beauties  of  Coast  and  Inland 
Scenery  which  North  Devon  affords.  There  is  also  eaiy  access  into  8outh  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The 
mt«ns  of  communication  with  llfmoombe  by  Railroad  and  Steamboat  are  mot  complete.  Tourist  Tickets 
to  Ilfracombe  for  Two  Months  are  issued  at  all  principal  Stations  There  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  one  of 
the  Largest  Swimming  Batlis  in  England ; also  Hot  and  Cold  8ea  Water  Private  Baths,  IViuche,  Shower,  Ac. 

ILFRACOMBE. 

ROYAL  CLARENCE 

FAMILY  AND  COMMERCIAL  HOTEL. 

( Old  Established.) 

TTAS  recently  been  rebuilt  with  extra  Bod  Room  accommodation  and 
XI  Indies’  Drawing  Boom.  Commodious  Coffee  Room.  Hands  >me  Commercial  Room 
and  Good  Stock  Room.  Billiards. 

Omnibus  meets  every  Train. 

TARIFF  OK  APPI.ICA  TIOK.  SPECIAL  TERMS  FOR  BOARDINQ. 

CHAS.  E.  CLEMOW,  Proprietor. 
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INTERLAKEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 


Magnificent  First-class  Family  Hotel ; the  best 
situated  at  Interlaken. 

400  BEDS. 

ELEVATOR. 

Special  arrangements  made  for  a stay  of  some  time. 
ED.  RIJCHTI,  Proprietor. 

GRAND  HOTEL  ET  PENSION 

BITSCHAJBD. 

Situated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Principal  Promenade. 
250  BEDS. 

ELEVATOR. 

Pension,  from  frs.  8 ( Boom  included). 

ED.  RUCHTI. 
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INTERLAKEN. 

HOTEL  - PENSION, 

JUNGFRAU. 

F.  SEILER-STERCHI,  Proprietor. 

fpH18  Establishment,  with  two  Branch  Houses,  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  Hdheweg,  and  enjoys  a splendid  view  of  the 
Jungfrau  nnd  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps.  It  recommends  itself  for  its 
delightful  ]>osition,  as  well  as  for  its  comfortable  accommodation. 

TABLE  D’HOTE  AT  2 AND  6.30  O’CLOCK. 

DINNERS  A LA  CARTE. 

CARRIAGES,  GUIDES,  AND  HORSES  FOR 
MOUNTAIN  EXCURSIONS. 


OMNIBUS  WAITING  AT  ALL  THE  STATIONS. 


INNSBRUCK  (TYROL). 

HOTEL  60L0ENE  SONNE. 

TTRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated 

•*-  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  affords 
every  Modem  Comfort  at  reasonable  1*11068. 

I.  HORANDTNER,  Propriator. 


A INNSBRUCK. 

HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE. 

\fB.  J.  llKINHAKT.— A new  FlrB-O*.  Uol«l. 

flttuu**l  fiu  iiiK  aptondkl  ralley  of  the  Inn, 
0|>pu«it«  Station.  Excellent  Table  d ilute  and 
pnrato  Dinners.  Arrangement*  at  tery  rwwunabie 
)>nnee.  Well- tarnidied  Apartment*.  Kngtbh 
Ncarejiapere.  Splendid  situation ; commandlnf 
View  of  Mountains.  English  spoken. 


KARLSRUHE. 

HOTEL  GERMANIA. 


SITUATED  a few  minute*  from  the  Railway  Station,  on  the  Public  Gardens.  This 
Flret-Clasa  Hotel  is  furnished  with  every  modern  comfort.  100  Room*  and  Suites  of 
Apartments.  Bed  and  attendance  from  2 Marks.  The  whole  of  the  house  hraU'd  »o  a*  to 
ensure  comfort  to  Winter  Visitors,  for  whom  also  Special  Arrangement*  are  made.  Baths. 
Lift  Omnibuses  at  the  Station.  JOSEF  LEERS,  Proprietor. 


KISSINGEN  (BATHS)  GERMANY. 

GRAND  HOTEL  SANNER. 


THIS  well-known  First-class  House,  with  100  Bedrooms, 
J-  30  Bitting  Rooms  and  20  Balconies;  all  the  rooms  have  an  open 
view,  surrounded  by  a beautiful  largo  garden. 

Close  to  the  Kurgarten,  the  Minoral  Springs,  and  the  Baths. 
Every  Aocomiwxlnt  ion.  Petition.  Fine  Carriage ». 

MODERATE  CHARGES. 

ROBERT  SCHMIDT,  Proprietor. 
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KISSINGEN. 

ROYAL  OURHAUS  HOTEL. 

1ARGEST  and  bost-situatod  First-Class  Hotel  in  town. 
J 160  Bod  Rooms  with  30  Sitting  Rooms,  all  with  a lino 
open  view.  Pension  in  tho  early  and  later  part  of  the  Season. 
The  only  Hotel  with  Mineral  Bath  in  tho  House. 

F.  JOS.  MULLER,  Manager. 


KISSINGEN. 

HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE. 

mfflS  First-Class  Hotel  is  situated  three  minutes  from  tho  Springs  and 
X the  Kurgarten.  Excellent  Table  d'Hote.  Pension  from  7 Marks  each  Person. 
Omnibus  at  every  Train. 

L.  MISMER,  Proprietor. 


KISSINGEN. 

HOTEL  KATSERHOF. 

((WrtW  HOTEL  KAISER). 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  of  old  reputation,  newly 
Refitted.  The  nearest  to  the  Springs  and  the 
Hatha.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Curgarien. 
Table  d'H6te  and  Diner*  a part.  Pension  in  the 
early  and  .the  later  part  of  the  Season.  English 
w.c.  aud  water  appliances. 

WALTNER,  Proprietor. 


LAUSANNE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  RICHEMONT. 

TjUNKST  and  bust  situated  quiet  First-Class 
1-  Hotel  of  Launannc.  Amongst  large 
gardens.  In  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
healthy  position.  Highly  recommended. 
Moderate  Charges.  Pension. 

RITTER- WOLBOLD. 


KISSENGIN,  BAD. 

HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE. 

Large  and  magnificent  first-class  family  hotel, 

beautifully  situated,  overlooking  the  “ Curgarten,”  and  opposite  the 
Mineral  Springs  and  Baths. 

Renowned  for  its  Elegance,  Cleanliness,  and  Excellent  Cuisine.  Has 
120  Bedrooms  and  20  Salons. 

SPLENDID  GARDEN, 

“ PENSION 99  in  the  early  and  later  part  of  the  Season. 

M.  PANIZZA,  Proprietor. 


KREUZNACH  (BAD). 

PRIVATE  HOTEL  BAUM. 

17HR8T-CLAS8  Family  Hotel,  best  situated.  Great  cleanliness.  Com- 
fortable Baths.  Beautiful  Garden.  Excellent  Cooking,  Choice  Wines. 
Pension  moderate  charges.  Recommended. 

JEAN  BAPTISTE  BAUM,  Proprietor. 

LAUSANNE. 

HOTEL  GIBBON. 

1 THIRST-CLASS  Hotel,  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  town,  and  most 

JO  highly  recommended.  Splendid  view  of  the  I.ake.  Large  Terrace  and  Garden. 
Pension  dunns  Winter.  EMILE  HITTER,  Proprietor. 
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LE  MANS. 

G-E  AND  HOTEL. 

-pOBMERLY  HOTEL  DIOT  et  de  la  BOULE  d’OIl.  Mapiiflcent 

situation.  30,  Rue  Dutntf.  Comfortable  Bedrooms  and  Sitting-rooms  for  Families 
and  1 ounsts.  Salon?,  Baths.  Special  Omnibus  to  the  Station.  English  spoken. 

J.  ClfANIER,  Proprietor. 

ROYAL  LEAMINGTON. 

THE  CLARENDON  FAMILY  HOTEL 

Patronized  by  the  best  English  and  American  Families. 

WILLIAM  E.  FRANKLIN,  Proprietor. 

LEGHORN. 

GRAND 

v Opened  on  the  1st  June,  1884. 

PORTA  A MARE  OPPOSITE  THE  BATHS  PANCALDI. 

ONE  of  the  finest  and  most  Comfortable  Hotels  in  Italy,  in  the  middle  of  a large  Garden 
Beautiful  view  to  the  Sea  and  the  Mountains.  Hydraulic  Lift.  Billiards,  Baths,  &c 
Pension  during  the  spring,  auturnu,  and  winter  seasons. 


HOTEL 


Co-Proprietor  of  the 

| Grand  Hotel  Milan  at  Milan. 

< Grand  Hotel  at  Venice. 

1 Grand  Hotel  Locarno  at  Locarno. 

LIEGE. 

HOTEL  DE  SUEDE 
(Theatre  8quare). 

THE  BEST  HOTEL.  Great  Comfort. 

In  the  Centre  of  the  town.  Room, 
from  2 shillings. 

Table  d’HGte,  3$  francs. 

LIMOGES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  PAIX. 

TjURST-CLASS  HOUSE.  Specially  re- 
r commended  to  Families  and  Tourists. 
Omnibus  to  Station. 

J.  MOT,  Proprietor. 

renovated  by  the 


LISBON. 

BRAGANZA  HOTEL. 

THIS  First-Class  well-known  Family  Hotel,  lately  r< 

A Royal  House  of  Braganza,  and  fitted  up  by  the  new  Proprietor,  Victok  C.  Sasmf.tti, 
highly  recommendable  for  its  large,  airy,  and  Comfortable  Apartments,  commanding  the 
mo*t  extensive  and  picturesque  views  of  the  River  Tagus,  as  well  as  of  Lisbon.  Superior 
Cuisine,  and  carefully-selected  Wines.  Under  the  same  Management,  within  it  hours’ 
drive.  VICTOR’S  HOTEL  CINTRA. 

LAKE  MAGGIORE  I r)P,A  RNO  LAKE  MAGGIORE 
(Switzerland)  L-w  ll  I x kJ  (Switzerland) 

Terminus  of  St.  Gothard  Railway  and  lake  steamers.  Be^t  intermediate  stopping  place  on  the 
Italian  Lakes,  with  bcautilul  excursions  and  walks  in  the  valleys  of  Maggla  and  Veriaaca. 

GRAND  HOTEL  LOCARNO. 

Magnificent  Establishment,  one  of  the  finest  in  Switzerland.  Two  Hundred  Rooms. 
Petition  from  francs, Including  Room.  English  Church.  Baths.  Billiards,  I.arge  Garden. 
Open  ail  the  year.  G.  SEYCHAB  & Co. 


LOCH  LOMOND. 

TARBET  HOTEL 

Ptlie  moat  commodious  on  tho 
Lake.  PartUs  Buarded  ou  Moderate 

Terms.  

A.  H.  MACPHBR90N,  Proprietor. 


LOCH  LOMOND. 
MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK 
TO  SCOTLAND. 

New  Edition.  Maps  and  Plans. 
Post  8vo.  Os. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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LONDON. 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 

More  than  One.  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Volumes  of  the  Best  Boohs  of 
the  Vast  and  Present  Seasons  are  in  Circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Thtt  whole  Collection  comprises  all  the  Best  Modern  Works  of  every 
shade  of  opinion  on  all  subjects  of  general  interest. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases;  and  an  ample  supply 
is  provided  of  all  the  Leadiug  Forthcoming  Works  as  they  appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  SUBSCRIPTION, 

For  the  Free  Delivery  of  Books  In  every  part  of  London, 

TWO  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM. 

Thousands  of  Families  in  London  and  the  Suburbs  already  subscribe  to  this  Department  of 
the  Library,  and  obtain  a constant  succession  of  the  Best  Books  of  the  Season. 

BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited) 
30  to  34,  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 

281,  REGENT  STREET,  and  2,  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDK. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

Gold  Medal,  Calcutta  Exhibition,  1884. 

Fry’s  Cocoa 
Extract. 

“ If  properly  prepared,  there  is  no  nicer  or  more  whole- 
some preparation  of  Cocoa.” — Dr.  iiassaii. 

“ Strictly  pure,  and  well  manufactured.” — w.  w.  stoddart,  f.i.c 

F.C.3.,  Analyst  for  Bristol. 

“ Pure  Cocoa,  from  which  a portion  of  its  oily  ingredients 
has  been  extracted.” — Chas.  A.  Cameron,  J LB.,  F.R.aS.I.,  Analyst  for  Dublin. 

19  PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED  TO  J.  S.  FRY  & SONS. 
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LONDON. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS  AT  FOREIGN  PRICES. 


Travellers  may  save  expense  and  trouble  by  purchasing  Foreign  Books  in 
England  at  the  same  Prices  at  which  they  are  published  in  Germany  or  France. 

WILLIAMS  & NORGATE 

have  published  the  following  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock  . — 


1.  CLASSICAL  CATALOGUE. 

2.  THEOLOGICAL  CATA- 

LOGUE. 

3.  FRENCH  CATALOGUE. 

4.  GERMAN  CATALOGUE. 

5.  EUROPEAN  LINGUISTIC 

CATALOGUE. 

6.  ORIENTAL  CATALOGUE.  I 

7.  ITALIAN  CATALOGUE. 

8.  SPANISH  CATALOGUE. 

9.  ART-CATALOGUE.  Art, Archi- 

tecture, Painting,  Illustrated  Books. 

10.  NATURAL  HISTORY 
CATALOGUE.  Zoology,  Bo- 
tany, Geology,  Chemistry.  Mathe- 
matics, &c. 


11.  NATURAL  SCIENCE 
CATALOGUE.  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Technology. 

12.  MEDICAL  CATALOGUE. 

Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  DepeL- 
dent  Sciences. 

13.  SCHOOL  CATALOGUE.  Ele- 
mentary Books,  Maps,  &c. 

14.  FOREIGN  BOOK  CIRCU 
LARS.  New  Books,  and  New 
Purchases. 

15.  SCIENTIFIC-BOOK  CIRCU- 
LARS. New  Books  and  Recent 
Purchases. 


ANY  CATALOGUE  SENT  POST-FREE  FOR  ONE  STAMP. 


WILLIAMS  & NORGATE,  Importers  of  Foreign  Books. 

14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and 
20,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
STEEL  PENS. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  throughout  the  tv or  Id.  \ 


LONDON. 

TRAVELLING  MAPS 

OF 

Every  Part  of  the  World 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  CASH. 

LETTS,  SON  Sc  CO.,  LIMITED. 

33,  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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LONDON. 

p&=fc=>8g=feT>8c=a^^ 


ROWLANDS’ 


KALYDOR 


cools  and  refreshes  the  face,  hands  and  arms 
of  ladies  and  all  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  and 
dust;  it  eradicates  all  freckles,  tan,  sunburn, 

stings  of  insects,  &c.,  and  produces  a beautiful 

and  delicate  complexion. 

TUT  A A A CC!  A TJ  ATT  preserves,  strengthens,  and  beauti- 
iTlil. V aIm Oilli  ties  the  hair,  and  can  be  also  had 

in  a golden  colour,  for  fair  or  golden-haired  children  and  persons.  Sizes 
3/6;  7/-;  10/6.  equal  to  four  small. 

A "A  ATCTHP  A whitens  an(*  preserves  the  teeth,  strengthens  the  gums, 
y X V and  gives  a pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 


EUPLYSIA 


is  a botanical  wash  for  cleansing  the  hair  and 
skin  of  the  head  from  all  impurities,  scurf  or 
dandriff.  2/6  per  bottle. 

17TTT^  ATCTT  A isa  beautifully  pure,  delicate,  and  fragrant  toilet 
Jll  U J3i  JLajL  powder.  Sold  in  three  tints;  white,  rose  and  cream. 

2/6  per  box. 

Ask  any  dealer  in  perfumery  for  Rowlands’  articles,  of  20,  Hatton  Garden, 
London,  and  avoid  spurious  worthless  imitations. 


LONDON. 

UNRIVALLED  TOURIST’S  MAPS. 

The  Maps  in  LETTS’S  POPULAR  COUNTY 
ATLAS  are  invaluable  to  Tourists,  as  they 
contain  just  the  useful  and  interesting  infor- 
mation a traveller  wants  to  know. 

FOUR  LARGE  COUNTY  MAPS  FOR  ONE  SHILLING. 

Please  write  for  Prospectus  to 

LETTS,  SON  & CO.,  LIMITED, 

33,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  E.C. 

LONDON. 

THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  Limited, 

issues  Circular  Notes  of  £10,  £25,  and  £50  each,  for  the  use  of  Travellers 
payable  in  the  principal  Towns  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  also  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  North  and  South  America.  No  expense  whatever  is  incurred,  and  when  cashed 
no  charge  is  made  for  commission.  Letters  of  Credit  are  also  granted  on  the  same 
places.  They  may  be  obtained  at  the  City  Office  in  Lothbury,  or  at  any  of  the 
Branches,  viz.; — 

Westminster  Branch  . 

Bloomsbury  „ 

Southwark  „ 

Eastern  „ 

Marylebone  „ 

May,  1884. 


l,St  James’s  Square. 
214,  High  Holborn. 

6,  Borough,  High  St. 
130,  High  St.,  White- 
chapel. 

4,  Stratford  Place, 
Oxford  Street. 


Temple  Bar  Branch  . 217.  Strand. 

Lambeth  „ • 91,  Westminster 

Bridge  Road. 

South  Kensington  Branch,  1,  Brompton 

Square. 

Victoria  Street  „ Victoria  Street, 

S.W. 
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DINNEFORD’S 

MAGNESIA. 


A Pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Coorditutlons, 
Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


DINNEFORD  <&  CO.,  180,  New  Bond  Street,  London. 


Sold  by  Chemist*  throughout  the  World. 


LUCERNE. 


SGHWEIZERHOF  LDZERNERHOF. 

Fii’st-Class  Hotels. 

IN  THE  BEST  SITUATION. 


600  BEDS. 

SCHWEIZERHOF  OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 
Good  Warming  System  for  the  Winter  Season. 

LIFT  AT  THE  LUZERNERHOF  TO  ALL  FLOORS. 

Proprietors,  HAUSER  BROTHERS. 

LUCERNE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  NATIONAL. 

SEGESSER  BROTHERS  and  C™.,  Proprietors. 

OTEN  ALL  THE  YEAH. 

THIS  large  and  splendid  HOTFJj  is  ono  of  tho  moat 

comfortable  in  Europe.  Situated  in  front  of  the  iAke,  with  the 
finest  View*.  Every  attention  paid  to  Tourists. 

A LIFT  FOR  THE  USE  OF  VISITORS. 
LUCERNE. 

SWAN  HOTEL. 

THIS  HOTEL,  in  the  very  best  sitnntion,  enjoys  a high  character. 

Mr.  HAFKU,  the  Proprietor,  baa  made  in  the  later  year*  a great  many  improve- 
ment*. and  doe*  hi*  utmost  to  offer  to  hit  VI*iU>n»  a comfortable  )>«>me.  An  elegant  new 
IiadicV  Draw  log  Itonai,  hrstdea  a Reading  Room  and  Smoking  Room.  Odd.  Warm,  and 
Shower  Bath*. 
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LUCHON,  BAGNERES  DE.  PYRENEES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  RICHELIEU. 

{Hotel  <k  S.  M.  lc  roi  de  Holland a.) 

200  Rooms,  10  Salons.  Splendid  view. 

VILLA  GRACIKITSK,  AND  VILLA  RlCHKLflCU  TO  LET. 

LOUIS  ESTRADE,  Proprietor. 


LYONS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LYON. 

PLACE  T)K  LA  BOURSE. 

FI  RST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Moderate  Clinr^on. 

LYONS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'DNIVERS. 

FACING  PEER  A ORE  STATION. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

PULL  SOUTH 

GROUND  FLOOR  APARTMENTS. 

Railway  Ticket*  Office. 


LYNTON,  NORTH  DEVON. 

ROYAL  CASTLE  FAMILY"  HOTEL. 

Patronised  by  H.R.If.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family. 

The  Finest  Sea  and  Land  Views  in  the  World. 

qiHIS  Hotel.  Mending  in  it#  own  ornamental  grounds  ctf  more  than  1C  acre#.  1500  foot  aWm*  the  lewl  of  the 
pca,  overlooking  the  Rrintol  Channel,  command#  unintet  rupted  views  of  the  YaUnyaof  Uia  Eh*i  »i„l 
West  J.ynn,  I-ynn  Cliff.  Brcndon  and  CnuntUbury  Hill#,  the  Tom.  the  Village  of  Lynmouth,  the  Foreland, 
the  Wpf»h  Coa>t,  and  the  Tar-famed  Valley  of  Rork«.  Haring  been  under  the  management  qf  the  present 
proprietor  nearly  ftO  yearn,  the  Hotel  ha#  been  recently  and  extensively  enlarged  to  meet  the  reqnlreTnent#  of 
modern  Society,  and  combines  the  cwmfort  of  a privnto  horue  with  the  convenience#  of  a Fir-t-riaw  Hotel. 

Ekg#nt  Suite*  of  Private  Apartment*.  New  and  commodious  Table  d'HAto, Coffeo  IL*.m.  and  I^uiiee' 
Drawing  Boom,  facing  the  #ea.  Excellent  Cubino.  Moderate  Charges. 

In  connection  with  this  Hotel,  and  in  the  earned#  lightfnl  ground*.  i«  a FBIVATE  HOTEL  and  BOARDING 
HOl'SE.  which  otfen  excellent  accommodation  tor  Earniiie#  visiting  this  charming  neighbourhood. 

Post  Horses  and  Carriages  of  every  description.  Coaches  in  the  season  to  RarnstaEe^ 
Iljracombe , and  Minehead.  First-class  Exmoor  Ponies  for  Sale. 

THOMAS  BAKER,  Proprietor. 

LYNTON  (NORTH  DEVON)~ 

THE  VALLEY  OF  ROCKS  HOTEL. 
THIS  favourite  and  beautifully  situate  First-Class  Hotel  is 

L built  on  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  largely  patronised  by  Up- 
beat Families.  It  baa  been  considerably  enlarged,  remodelled,  and  improved  ; and  combines, 
with  Moderate  Charge*,  all  necessary  means  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  Ftmille* 
and  Tourists.  The  .splendid  Table  d'Hote  and  Coffee  Room,  Reading  Rooms,  Indies* 
Iirawing  Room,  and  several  Private  SitUng  Room*,  replete  with  every  comfort,  range  In  a 
long  front,  overlooking  the  Sea,  and  looking  into  the  extensive  Private  Grounds  of  the 
Hotel.  It  is  moat  conveniently  situate  as  a centre  for  visiting  all  the  places  of  Interest  in 
the  district.  Handsomely-fitted  Billiard  Room  open  during  the  Season  for  Resident*  in  the 
Hotel  only. 

Post-Horses  and  Carriages ; also  the  very  best  kind  of  Modern  Stabling. 

JOHN  CROOK,  Proprietor. 
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MACON. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE. 

Five  minutes’  from  the  Station. 

FIRST-CLASS,  and  well  nitnated,  with  view  of  Mont  Blanc.  Recom- 

mended to  FamUle*.  Interpreter*.  Carriage*.  Omnibus. 

Mme.  Vve.  BATAILLARD.  Proprietress. 

Mar. .11.  Oh*  mnct  ffttonml  Station  for  hour*  of  arrival  and  dr|*r1aic,  U the  moat  mitral 
fmm  Puri*  for  gyiawhnd.  Ital  j.  the  M^litorraiKan,  and  n-rruimu  for  dimrt  train*  for  Tuan  and  Honiumi. 


MADRID. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  PAIX. 

THE  ONLY  FRENCH  HOTEL  IN  MADRID. 

FIRST-CLASS  Hotel,  Boarding-House,  in  the  finest  part  of  the  Puerta 

del  Sol,  with  magnificent  views  and  full  southern  aspect.  Table  d'H&te.  Private 
service.  Large  and  small  apartment*.  Buth.  Head ing-mora.  with  Piano.  Foreign  News- 
paper*. Great  comfort  and  cleanliness.  French  Cuisine.  Omnibus  at  Railway  Statioi  s. 
Interpreters. 

Grand  Hotel  de  Londres  Family  Hotel.  Annex  of  the  HAUL  de  la  J’aix,  under 
the  same  management.  Moderate  ITices. 

T.  CAPDEVIELLE  & Co., 

Proprietor « of  both  Houses. 


MAR  I EN  BAD.. 

HOTEL  KLINGER. 

THIRST  and  Largest  Hotel,  with  private  houses,  II ALBM  AYR'S  HOUSE, 
MAXHOF  No.  100,  and  the  recently  opened  HOTEL  KLINGER,  late  Stadt  Dresden, 
“ connected  with  the  Old  House,”  most  beautiful  situation  of  the  Spa,  situate  at  the  corner 
of  the  Promenade  on  the  Kreuzbrunnen  and  the  Park,  commanding  a charming  view. 
Newly  and  elegantly  furnished.  350  Rooms  and  Saloons.  Reading,  Conversation,  and 
Smoking  Rooms.  Lift.  Table  d'hote  and  a la  carte.  Meals  sent  out  into  private  houses. 

Carriages  at  the  IIoteL  Omnibus  at  the  Station. 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries,  the  Proprietor  beg*  to  intimate  that  he  does  not  keep 
Touters,  and  therefore  begs  to  warn  Travellers  against  any  false  statements  respecting  his 
Hotel  being  full,  etc. 

J.  A.  HALBMAYR,  Proprietor. 


MARIENBAD. 

VILLA  DOBIESZEWSKI. 

The  Property  of  Dr.  DOBIESZEWSKI , Consulting  Physician  to  the 
Baths  of  Marie nbad* 

SITUATED  within  3 minutes*  of  the  principal  Spring  of  Krcuzbrflnn, 

and  • f the  Katahlishnient  of  the  Hath*,  unrmunded  by  fore»t  nud  gar.len*,  coitAlming 
of  Twelve  Rooms  coiuf.  rtably  furnished,  and  which  may  la*  hired  together  or  separately. 
Stage-carriage*  convey  pas-engcr*  from  the  Railway  to  the  Villa,  b<  t tt  will  l**  Utter  fur 
intending  visitor*  to  announce  their  cotuii  g,  by  letter  or  U legr.im,  to  the  address  of 
Dr.  nOBIKKZKWSKI.  Marienbad. 


MARTIGNY  (VALAIS). 

HOTEL  01^1*0. 

rpHIB  First-claaa  Hotel  is  situated  in  a fine  position,  enjoying  a very 

j-  extended  view  « f the  Valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Col  de  la  Forclax  (Routs  for 
ChamounU).  Moderate  ITicsa.  Carriage*  for  drive*.  Omnibus  at  all  Trains. 

J.  CLERC.  Proprietor. 
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MARSEILLES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  LOUVRE  ET  PAIX. 


TJATEONIZEP  by  the  highest  class  of  Society.  The  only  First-Class  Hotel  facing  full 
J.  South.  Entirely  renovated  and  affording  all  modern  comforts.  Paths  and  hydro- 
therapie  in  the  Hotel.  Winter  Garden.  Stoves.  Moderate  Terms.  Arrangements  for 
protracted  stay. 

PAUL  NEUSCH  WANDER  & CO..  Proprietors. 

Address  Tetegraphiqne,  Louvre-Paix- Marseille *. 

N.B.— Railway  Tickets  are  issued  in  the  Hotel. 


MAYENCE. 

First-Clafs  Hotels. 

HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDE. 
HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE. 
HOTEL  DU  RHIN. 

Best  Second-Class  Hotel. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  CARPE. 


MENTONE. 

HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

THIS  well-known  ESTABLISHMENT  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 

beat  quarter  of  the  Town,  with  a vast  Garden,  and  affords  every  English  comfort. 
Lavcn  Tennis  Court.  Ascenseur.  Lift. 

G.  ISNARD,  Proprietor. 
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MENTONE.  (Alpes  Maritimes.) 

— • — 

HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS. 

rrHIS  well-known  Establishment,  the  only  Hotel  having  a 
*-  Lift  (in  the  East  Bay),  lias  beeu  newly  improved,  and  combines 
every  modern  comfort  with  moderato  and  fixed  prices.  Situated  in  the 
East  Bay,  near  the  favourite  residence  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

E.  ARBOGAST,  Proprietor. 
METZ. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  METZ. 


Well  known  for  its  Comfort  and  Cleanliness. 
EXCELLENT  ACCOMMODATION. 
Moderate  Charges. 

LONDON  TIMES. 

M I LAN . 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  MILAN. 

VIA  ALES8AXDR0  MAX/OX1. 

THE  ONLY  HOTEL  AT  MILAN  WITH  A l'OST,  TELEGRAPH, 
AND  RAILWAY  OFFICE. 

Hydraulic, Lift. 

J.  SPATZ, 

Co-proprietor  of  the  G ratal  Hotel  at  Venire,  of  the  Grand  Hdtel  at  Locarno, 
and  of  the  Grand  Hidel  at  Leglturn. 

MILAN. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  PHARMACY. 

G.  TALINI,  Chemist  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy. 

VIA  MANZONI,  MILAN  (opposite  Die  Ukand  HAtkl  i>ic  Milan). 

feNGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  SPECIALTIES. 

Prescriptions  prtpaml  by  qualified  f-'vfftiik  and  f.’rrman  Assistants , according  fo  (heir 
respective  Fkarmacopaias. 

SODA  WATER  rOUNTAIN  AND  MINERAL  WATER  DEPOT.!  [ 
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M I LAN. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  GRANDE  BRETAGNE 

E REICHMANN. 

plRST-CLASS  HOTEL.  The  best  situated  and  most  central 

1 of  the  town.  In  entirely  transformed  and  renovated  throughout. 
Offers  to  Travellers  the  greatest  Comfort  with  all  Modern  Improvements. 

Managed  by  the  new  Proprietors , 

ROSSI  & AMBROSETTI. 


lyjOFFAT, 

JXYDROPATHIC, 

J^UMFRIESSHIRE,  N.B. 

For  terms  apply  to  Mu.  FARQUll  ARSON,  Resident  Manager  and  Secretary. 

~ MOSCOW. 

HOTEL  DE  BERLIN. — Well-situated  in  the  centre  and  best  part  of 

the  Town.  Eighty  large  and  single  Apartments.  Table  d'Hote  and  Restaurant. 
Good  Reading  Room  with  English  Papers.  Milliard,  Smoking,  and  Good  Rath  Rooms. 
Excellent  Cooking,  and  great  care  taken  of  the  Visitors  by  the  p°rsonal  superintendence  of 
the  Proprietor,  A.  CLAUSEN,  who  speaks  English,  is  a Swiss,  and  formerly  at  the 
Schwf.itzer-hof,  Lucerne,  and  Midland  HoTEL^London. 


MUNICH. 


BAVARIAN  HOTEL.  HOTEL  DE  BAVIERE. 

OSCAR  SEIF,  Proprietor.  Excellent  First-class  Hotel.  Finest  and  healthiest  situation 

op  the  Promenade  Plat*.  near  U>e  Royal  Theatre*  and  Oallerien.  Kvery  modern  Comfort  Rath* 
and  Carriage*  in  the  Hotel.  Best  Cooking  and  Wines.  Moderate  Chare***.  Personal  management  by 
the  Proprietor.  Hydra ulic  Lift. 

~ MUNICH. 

HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

THIS  Excellent  and  well-known  First-class  Hotel  in  situated  near  the 

-L  Railways,  and  within  a short  distance  of  the  Royal  Galleries  and  other  prominent 
BuildingB.  Personal  management  by  toe  Proprietor.  Moderate  Charge*. 

C.  DEGENKOLB,  Proprietor. 
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MUNICH. 

WIMMER  & CO., 


G ALLEK  Y OF  FINE 

3,  BRIENNER  STREET, 


ARTS, 


Invite  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  visit  their  Gallkrt  or  Fink  Arts,  containing  an 
Extensive  Collection  of 


MODERN  PAINTINGS 

by  the  beat  Munich  Artists. 

PAINTINGS  ON  PORCELAIN  AND  ON 


GLASS. 


Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  k R.  McCkackin,  38.  Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street, 
E.C.,  I/ondon.  Correspondents  in  the  United  States,  Messrs.  Baldwin  Bros,  k Co. 
53,  Broadway,  New  York. 

NANTES. 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 

TLACE  GRASLIN.  VERY  FINE. 

F IRST-CLASS  Hotel.  Entirely  renovated.  Large  ami  Small  A part  - 

I menu  for  Families.  Sittinsr  Rnnms  Bedrooms  from  2 fr.  Table  d’bAte.  Restaurant 


ments  for  Families.  Sitting  Rooms. 

Omnibus  and  Carriage*. 


English  ipoken. 

DOUET,  Proprietor. 


TV  if  AGNIFICENT 
1VJL  First-Class 


Establishment,  con- 
st mete*  l upon  the 
most  improved  prin- 
ciples of  hygiene  and 
comfort,  and  accord- 
ing to  best  medical 
advice.  It  stands  on 
the  highest  and 
healthiest  part  of  the  City,  where  it  commands  an  immense  and  incom- 
parable panorama,  and  is  recommended  by  the  first  Medical  Authorities. 

Although  entirely  isolated  and  surrounded  by  Gardens,  it 
is  nearest  to  the  Museum  and  Principal  Monuments  of  the 
City. 

GRAND  AND  LUXURIOUS  FURNISHING. 
Large  Sitting  and  Drawing  Rooms. 
Terraces.  Distinguished  Cooking. 

POLITE  AND  READY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Proprietor  and  Manager,  A.  LANDRY, 

From  the  Hotel  Utlibery , near  Zurich, 


NAPLES. 

HOTEL  DE  ROME. 

FIRST-RATK  HOTEL 


Incomparable  situation  facing  Ibe  Sea  and 
overlooking  the  Bay  and  Mount  Vrauvlua. 
Grral  Hath  hstaMxshment. 


A.  BRUSCHKTTI,  Manager. 


NICE. 

HOTEL  DES  PRINCES. 
LTR8T-CLABS  Family  Hotel, 

^ situated  on  the  Qua!  du  Midi.  Sheltered 
ultuation,  with  a fine  view  of  the  Sea. 
Charges  Moderate.  J.  B.  IbNAED. 
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NEUHAUSEN-SCHAFFHAUSEN,  Falls  of  the  Rhine. 


HOTEL  SCHWE1ZERH0F. 


-CLASS  HOTEL,  replete  with  every  comfort,  in  the 


ut-sL  position  opposite  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  and  Five  minutes’ 
walk  from  Neu hausen  Station. 


NO  GRATUITIES  to  the  SERVANTS.  200  ROOMS. 

Splendid  View  of  the  Rhinefalls,  the  Castle  of  Laufen, 
and  the  Swiss  Alpine  Chain. 

FINE  PARK  AND  GARDEN. 

RAILWAY  TICKETS  ISSUED  AT  TIIE  HOTEL. 

Special  arrangements  for  a stay  of  some  time. 

The  English  Church  Service  is  at  the  Schweizerhof. 


Omnibuses  at  Neuhausen  and  Schaff hausen. 

By  means  of  Electricity  and  Bengal  Lights,  and  directed  from 
the  Schxoeizerliof ,. 


IfK?  Kjr-nxurttt'TIlUJ,, 

THE  FALLS  OF  THE  RHINE  ARE  ILLUMINATED 


F.  WEGENSTEIN,  Proprietor. 


Every  Night  during  the  Summer  Season. 
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Suisse.  NEUCHATEL.  Suisse. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LAC. 

IF.  TIA  FEN,  Proprietor. 

THIRST-CLASS  HOT KL,  opposite  the  Steamers,  with  charming  Views  of  tbo  Lake  and 
r Alp*.  Specially  frequented  by  English  Families.  A very  Comfortable  House,  with 
most  rea.«onable  Price*.  iS.B.— The  Proprietor  speaks  English. 

SOCIETE  ANOHYME  BE  LA 
GRANDE  BRETAGNE. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  GRANDE  BRETAGNE. 

Best  Position  in  the  Town,  facing  the  Public  Gardens,  where 
Concerts  are  given  Daily,  and  overlooking  the 

PROMENADE  DES  ANGLAIS  AND  THE  SEA. 

New  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  South. 


COSMOPOLITAN  HOTEL 

(late  Chauvain’s). 

Enlarged , Restored,  and  entirely  Refurnished  by  the  New  Manager. 

Beading,  Ladies’  Drawing,  Billiard,  and  Smoking  Rooms. 
SPLENDID  GALLERIE  PROMENOIR. 

FOUR  LIFTS. 

J.  LAVIT,  Directeur-G6rant. 

NICE. 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE — Quai  Massena. 

Mmo  S.  ZUNDEL,  Proprietress. 

LjHRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL,  of  universal  reputation, 
I1  commanding  n fine  View  of  the  Sea,  and  in  boat  central  ignition, 
close  to  the  Public  Garden  and  the  Promenade.  House  Patronised 
especially  by  English  and  American  Families.  Lift. 

Table  iV  Hole,  having  the  Reputation  of  being  the  beet  in  Nice . Chargee 
very  moderate. 

CENTRAL  HOTEL  (st- Marc)-  Milano- 

ni.KASANTI.Y  smiATKD  in  the  Mlddlo  of  the  Town.  near  the 

-I  Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  the  Itome,  Rt»ur*e,  and  Gallery.  Restaurant  at  any  time. 
Reading  Room*.  Foreign  Newspapers  kept.  Moderate  price*.  Good  atundauca. 
German  upokrti.  Omnibui  at  the  Station  for  every  train.  Tbc  Proprietors  respectfully 
aollclt  the  favour  of  a visit. 

ANTONIE  TTI  & CAS  ARTE  LLI. 
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NUREMBERG. 

HOTEL  DE  BA  VIE  RE. 

Proprietress,  Mrs.  G.  P.  AUINGER. 

rPHIS  First-Glass  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Town,  close  to  the 
River.  It  is  highly  patronized  hy  Knglifh  and  American  Families.  Every 
comfort  and  Moderate  Charges.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 

Omnibuses  to  and  from  each  Train.  Carriages  in  the  Hotel. 

ENGLISH  CHURCH  SERVICE  HELD  EVERY  SUNDAY  IN  THE  HOTEL. 

7"  OSTEND. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  PLAGE. 


FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  FACING  THE  BATHING  PLACE. 

(>j>en  from  the  14  June  to  1st  November.  Jlighlij  reoomnu  nded. 

J.  and  O.  THOMA,  Proprietors. 


OSTEND. 

OSTEND. 

M ERTI  AN’S 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK 

FIRST*  CLASS 

F<  >U 

FAMILY  HOTEL  AND 

BELGIUM  and  HOLLAND. 

PENSION. 

Maps,  Plans.  Post  8vo.  6*. 

Close  to  the  Sea  and  Kursaal. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

WArwno. 

THE  CLARENDON  HOTEL.  (Patronised  by  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales.  H.R.ll. 

ITince  Leopold,  Their  imperial  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil,  the 
Princess  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia,  and  Prince  Louis  Lucicn  Bonaparte.)  Situate  tn  the 
most  central  part  of  the  City,  and  near  to  the  principal  Colleges,  and  places  of  Interi  bt  to 
visitors.  Families  and  Gentlemen  will  find  this  Hotel  replete  with  every  comfort.  Spacious 
Coffee  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Private  Sitting  and  Bed  Rooms  en  suite.  LadhV  Coffee  Room. 
Guidv-s  always  in  attendance.  Fashionable  Open  and  Close  Carriages.  Job  and  Post  Horses. 
Good  Stabling  and  Commodious  Coach  Houses. — JOHN  F.  ATTWOOD,  Proprietor. 

OXFORD. 

RANDOLPH  HOTEL. 

THE  ONLY  MODERN  HOTEL.  FIRST-CLASS. 

Every  Comfort.  Close  to  the  Colleges.  I’riccs  Moderate. 

Address  THE  MANAGER. 

HOTEL  ?M LRABEAU, 

8,  Rue  cle  la  I*aix9  8. 

Patronised  hy  the  Royal  Families  of  several  Courts  of  Europe. 

pEAUTIFULLY  sitnatod  in  the  finest  part  of  the  City;  the 
■D  prettiest  Court-Yard  in  Paris.  Restaurant  a la  carte , and  Private 
Dinners  at  fixed  prices.  Apartments  of  all  sizes  for  Families  and  Gentle- 
men. American  and  English  Papers.  Lift,  Ac. 

PETIT  (Uncle  and  Nephew),  Proprietors. 
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HIGH-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

LI  FT. 


RUE  DE  RIVOLI 
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PARIS. 

HOTEL  DES  DEUX  MONDES 
ET  D’ANGLETERRE, 

22,  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA. 

Founded  in  1854 % formerly  8,  Hue  d'Antin. 

Mr.  LEQ,UEU,  Proprietor. 

Splendid  Situation  between  the  Tuileries  and  the  New  Grand  Opera. 

The  most  comfortable  Family  Hotel,  being  built  specially. 
Patronized  by  the  English  Aristocracy. 

EXCELLENT  TABLE  D’HOTE. 

RFADING,  SMOKING,  AND  BILLIARD  ROOMS.  BATHS. 

LIFT  TO  EACH  FLOOR. 

MODERATE  CHARGES. 

ARRANGEMENTS  MADE. 

THE  HOUSE  IS  HEATED  ALL  OVER. 


GRAND  HOTEL A BEAU  vSEJOUR. 


J7IRST  CLASS.  Recommended  for  its  Comfort.  Incomparable  position 
*■  for  beauty  <*f  the  Panorama.  Apartments  for  Kamillea,  with  view  embracing  the 
Pyrenees.  BOURDETTE,  Proprietor. 
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PAU. 


PAU. 

\ WINTER  RESORT,  renowned  for  the  numerous  cures 
whi«d»  a raridoacv  h w effected,  particularly  in  a of  AtVectiona  of 
the  Che*t,  Heart,  l.arynx,  and  Throat 

Par  po***'r*‘rt  a mild  aud  aiduhriou.*  climate,  lying  in  the  uiid*t  of 
scenery  of  gmit  grandeur;  on  three  day*  in  each  week  Fox-hunting  ami 
Polo  Matches  take  place,  and  during  tin'  winter  and  spring  then*  are 
Horae  Race*  twice  every  month. 

In  addition  to  thee*'  attraction*.  there  are  Good  Clulm,  a Theatre,  Opem, 
two  Casino*,  Balia,  Pigtt.n  Shooting  Mutches,  Cricket  Matches,  Lawn 
Tennis  Courts.  English  Doubling  and  Day  School,  Ac.,  Ac. 

FIR3T  CLASS  HOTEL  AND  GOOD  BOARDINO  HOUSES. 

Villas,  Houses,  and  Furnished  Apartments  to  Let, 

AT  VARIOUS  TRICKS. 

All  particular*  tent  gratuitously,  address  Mr.  FREDERIC  DANIEL, 

/>•>,•  f/*vr  (ifnrut  dr  f Uninn  ftymlichU,  7,  Rur  dr  a Ord'lirra,  Ptu. 


PENZANCE. 

QUEEN’S  HOTEL.  (On  the  Esplanade.) 

Pitronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Holland. 


t ||!s  rr.tcnift  • t 1 1 *4#  I but  « of  «r»#r  fjo  t—i.  *J1  tW  }U»4nm  of  «hkb  a'vfb** 

lb  Sr*.  ||  mmwmb  » foil  Mad  ui.inUrr  .p^rd  «i#w  of  ||o«nl‘*  lUy  *nd  M MictwH  * 

Mow*.  AfMtmrDl*  rn  i«ti«  iVnuoc*  »u.-»  u anrivalM  (or  lb  »*iWy  **4«|*M  bin'/ 
of  lu  uvn«fT.  wbitrt  tb  of  lb  rp~n *U  »«  *1«lr«Mjr  iiUjUl  to  WrtlMA. 

• v 4**  i»i  Pr#44i»|  /law*  f' * Ji* ~T~-/  II  •»»4  »>4f  /'*?*!.  1 *bU 

fH.’u  Aa  Owoibu*  rmU  rrtty  Tffcla.  IWia*  »»  *11  It*  1 •cJbU.  A'. 

A.  If.  IlnRA.  Pr*''pru'4nr. 
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PENZANCE. 


MOUNT’S  BAY  HOTEL, 

On  tin1  i:*pla n;nl«k. 

This  old-established  Hotel  command*  a better  view  of  Mount'*  Bay  than  any 
other  Hotel  in  Pensancetas  all  the  windows  in  the  front  and  at  side  have 

An  Uninterrupted  and  Unsurpassed  View  of  all  the  Bay  and 
St.  Michael's  Mount. 

THE  HOTEL  IS  HEATED  WITH  HOT  WATER.  HOT  AND  COLD  BATHS. 

Choice  Wines,  & c.  Post  Horses  and  Carriages. 

TABLE  D’HOTE.  PORTER  MEETS  EACH  TRAIN.  CHARGES  MODERATE. 

Terms  and  View  on  application. 

Mrs.  LAVIN,  Proprietress. 

PISA. 

HOTEL  ROYAL  GRANDE  BRETAGNE 
ET  D’ANGLETERRE. 


HPHE  BEST  HOTEL  IN  PISA  (see  Murray’s  Handbook  of 
Central  Italy),  opposite  the  New  Bridge,  u Pont  Solferino,*’  leading 
direct  to  the  Leaning  Tower.  Patronised  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Ix>ng- 
fellow,  Silvio  Pellico,  and  Manimo  d’Azeglio,  whose  recommendation  is 
written  in  the  Visitors’  Book  of  the  Hotel. 

Fifty  years  established,  and  known  for  its  great  comfort.  Splendid 
Terrace,  with  view  of  the  Surrounding  Country  and  Cathedral.  Full 
South  on  the  Amo,  with  a nice  Garden. 


Next  to  the  English  Church. 

CAPOCCHI  AND  MENESINI. 


Speeial  Term * at  Moderate  Price*  for  the  Winter  Season. 


PISA. 

ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL. 
('lean.  Great  attention.  Recommended 

Messrs.  MaQUAY  Hooker's  Banking  Office 
is  in  the  Hotel. 


RAt-HAEL  : His  Life  and 

Works.  By  J.  A.  Ckowk 
and  G.  B.  Cavalcasem.e. 
Vol.  i.  8 vo.  15*. 

John  Mirray,  Albonmile  Street. 


PLYMOUTH. 

Only  Hotel  with  Sea  View. 

C rr  A A I>  H O T E L . 

(ON  THE  HOE.) 

Facing  Sound,  Breakwater.  Ac.  Mail  Steamer*  anchor  In  *ight.  Public  Kwma,  and  Sluing 
Room*,  with  Balconies.  JAMES  BOHN,  1'roprietor. 
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POITIERS. 


/ Ml  AND  HOTEL  UK  FRANCK.  Firgt-4  Ham  and  n^jowmonded  to 

* 

the  Town,  mat  the  Hotel  -le  Yllto,  IVrfcclurr,  Telegraph.  D««|  Ofllc*.  Mujrutu.  Hi*u»rkal 
MummxnU,  and  l*t\*n<*na«l#*.  Speciality  of  Fowl*  and  trufflrd  P»u*,  of  *11  Curt*.  i'arrlagct 
fur  l>rivr*.  Railway  Uuunbu*  « alia  at  Hotel. 

ROB  LIN- BOtTCHARDF.AU.  Proprietor. 

PRAGUE. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

Firht-ClaKH  Family  Hotel. 

English  landlady.  O.  & II.  WT3LZER. 

QUIMPER  (Finistere). 

HOTEL  DE  L’EPEE. 

pENTRAT.  SITUATION  on  the  QUA!  I >F.  I/ODET.  N» -•  view 

V ^ u ‘.hr  I’nun^na.V  axxj  Harbour.  t.»«od  haiuilf  H»um.  t ’af  riagr*  f.r  Kacuhrioe*. 

ModrnOr  lYim-  Onmibua  frv  m lit*  Hotel  to  all  Ua#  Train*. 

LE  THEUFF.  Proprietor. 


RAQATZ. 

SCHWEIZERHOF  HOTEL  A 

nKST  ailuaUon.  next  in  u#  Rath*,  aflded* 
•wry  cmwwM  w>  SfcftUb  Aw#fi#aa 
htm  OtrUn  HuUnb 
JAKLE.  Propria  tor. 


Ti» 

T\ 


REIMS. 

GRAND  HOTEL. 

Bert  iwtAbliahnirnt  in  iht>  Town. 
Opposite  the  1 4t the*  I ml.  Under 
Kn^liah  aud  American  patronage. 

HOTEL  DU  LION  D’OR. 

rniE  moet  aristocratic  of  the  town,  and  the  only  one  actually 
in  fmot  of  the  ('ntlrndml. 

English  $poken . 

HOTEL  AND  PENSION  R IGI-SCH E I DEGG. 

TERMINI’S  Station  of  the  Uigi  Knllbnd  Koh«  i !• gg  Railway.  Excel- 
1 Imtljr  awtud  (•<  T<«ort4«  «nd  |Vn*loO'T».  iVnam  by  a Way  f not  )#*»  than  four 
•lay*.  « fraiK*  12  craticara.  Kuuoi  IixIikM.  Uhrral  tfratiantt.  Ytrw  on  lb*  Alfa  a* 
toautlfal  m at  iUflRalin. 

Dr.  R 8TIERLIN-HAUSKR. 

ROME. 

rand  hotel  dk  bessie.  kt  der  ii.es  iuutanmquks 

* 1 

-11  1-1  aw  IW  EoglMi  and  Anortoan  0MM|  ih^  t*inrtp*l  Ap*Mo»*nu  M tV 
TV-rta.  U»*  mtif*  Uv(*4  bring  wanard  by  two  raUrtfrrm.  and  lb#  «bol»  *r  rang*  tarn  *«  and 
a«id«fiu  r |tw  Mlnaal  wtlaUrU4t,  llydraaltr  1.1ft. 

MAZZKKI.  Proprietor. 
ROTTERDAM 

H.  A.  K R A M E R S Sc  SON, 

ZMPOKTCKH  OF  FORCIOIV  BOOK!. 

Mr.  Mraati**  ■ llandu«wa  tor  T»«*tihn.’  ftoat#t*aw‘«  M<*>U»ty  Hallway  OaWtoa. 
VUs  c**a  # • R#to#bandb«rWr.*  and  Mnrtanatt  • * TM»er*ffc.‘  alwaya  la  Morb.  Hew*# 
la  all  I wnc^Nr«  »®p**wd  *r*rj  day.  aad  a grwtf  r*/Wjr  of  N»w  IVafu  krpd  ta  fto.  *•* 

16.  OELDERACHK  K APE.  M 
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RIGI  RAILWAY. 


The  shortest,  cheapest,  and  most  beautiful  way  to 

RIGI  KULM, 

for  Tourists  coming  from  all  directions,  is  that 

v*  LUCERNE -VITZNAU 

OR 

via  FLUELEN -VITZNAU. 

10  Trains  Daily  in  both  Directions.  Return  Tickets  at 
Reduced  Rates. 

KALTBAD-SCHEIDEGG  RAILWAY. 

An  Excursion  on  this  Railway,  the  highest  and  most 
interesting  of  the  Normal  System  in  Europe,  will  greatly 
satisfy  every  Tourist. 

ROME. 

HOTEL  IvtlNERVA. 


THIS  large  Establishment,  whose  direction  has  lately  been 
taken  up  again  by  the  Proprietor,  M.  Joseph  Sauve,  baa  been 
considerably  ameliorated  both  as  regards  the  perfect  service  and  the 
most  elaborate  comfort.  I>arge  Apartments  as  well  as  small,  and  Rooms 
for  Parties  with  more  modest  tastes,  both  very  carefully  furnished,  are  to 
be  fouud  here. 

Its  position  is  one  of  the  most  advantageous.  It  is  situated  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  Town,  and  close  to  the  most  remarkable  Monuments, 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices,  the  House  of  Parliament,  and  the  Senate. 

The  Ladies’  Drawing  Room,  the  Smoking  Room,  and 
Reading  Rooms,  where  the  principal  Newspapers  of  every  country 
are  to  be  found,  and  the  Bathing  Rooms,  are  always  carefully  warmed. 

TWO  OMNIBUSES  BELONGING  TO  THE  HOTEL  MEET 
EVERY  TRAIN. 

THE  WAITERS  ASD  CHAMBERMAIDS  SPEAK  ALL  THE 
PRINCIPAL  LANGUAGES . 

VERY  MODERATE  TERMS. 


E 
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ROUEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D ANOLETERRE  (On  the  Quay). 

Mr.  AUGUSTE  MON V IKK,  Proprietor,  Smxwwor  of  Mr.  LlON  SOUCHARD. 

rpHIS  MOTEL  It  iJUJiwruUh*!  fbr  tbr  salubrity  of  IU  altnatinu,  Ac  ; and  tbe  new  |»ro- 
JL  prtrior  bat  entirely  refilled  it,  and  add*!  a vrrjr  cumfurtable  Smoking-Room.  It  la 
»!  lotted  uo  tba  Voa J fact  I If  the  Brtdgea,  and  comma- Kit  the  flncal  view  of  the  Seine,  and 
the  magnificent  Scenery  encircling  that  It  it  |**«1b1e  |n  Imagine  Traveller*  will 

And  at  Ihlt  flr»t-rata  lfcub:Wihm**>i  every  mm  fort — airy  Kornas  r-*l  Mn  Kefreehmenta 
and  Win***  of  tbe  bntt  quality  at  mtSeraU  I*rkea.  An  eacellem  Table  d’Hftte  at  8lx 
o'clock.  Kcatauraol  a la  carta. 

Mr.  Monnier  speaks  English,  and  has  English  Servants. 

An  eotUni  /Vjcn/>fi‘or  GniU  of  Rourn  am  be  A<*/  of  Mr.  MomrtVR. 

~ ROUEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 

97  & 09.  Rue  des  Carmes. 

LMUKT-Tl.ASS  IIOfTRK  111  ti»<  (Vnlrr  of  tin-  Public 

A M-ni.linc*  Aj  * 

ta ended  for  It*  g«*«l  Manag'-nmil  *m\  (Vinifnrt.  Table  d lints'.  Ke-ataurant  a la  I arte 

E.  BARBIER.  Proprietor. 


ROYAT-LES-BAI  NS. 

GRAND  HOTEL. 

L.  SERVANT,  Proprietor. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE.  ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

Opened  from  the  Fir$t  of  May  t ill  the  end  of 

(trlober. 

SALZBURG. 

HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE. 

/ \PPfHITE  tiii»  Station.  Pimt-CliuM  Hotel,  mirrotin<irv|  by  u lrviyc 

U 

and  after  the  liih  of  ,'vp  nnUr.  frvaa  4 !V»rln«  0|>»*rd> ; ftum  Uk  Ifttb  of  July  until  the 
I Sib  of  VjHember,  fo-w  ft  ft  -etna  upward*. 

Moch^nit^  ( Jhar^es* 

(//noma  from  1 jt'>rin  In  2 florin*  50  krruirr*  ) 

G.  JUNG.  Proprietor. 


„“SS.  ST.  SAUVEUR. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 

14MR>T*4  *I#A»  IIOt*HKa  r«|w*nally  b»r  Fawilir*.  Tbr  nrarwl  to  »br 
f 4pr1a|\  and  In  an  fi»f4lnul  fdlndinai.  laff  ’ H 

lieatanrart  BARRIE.  Proprietor. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG. 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE, 

GRANDE  MORSKAIA,  No.  6, 

And  RIVIERE  DE  LA  MOlKA,  No.  53. 

E.  RENAULT,  Proprietor. 

THIS  Magnificent  Hotel  is  rebuilt  on  tlio  samo  sito  as  it 
JL  jn'cviously  occupied,  and  is  situated  near  tho  Imporial 
Palace,  the  Minister’s  Offices,  tho  Exchange  do  la  Neva,  tho 
Park  Alexander,  the  Admiralty,  Police  Office,  and  Newsky 
Perspektive.  It  contains  200  Rooms,  also  Reception  and 
Reading  Rooms,  Baths,  &c. 

TABLE  D’HOTE. 

OMNIBUS  MEETS  TEA  INS  AT  ALL  RAILWAY  STATIONS . 
ALL  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN. 

FRENCH  CUISINE.  RENOWNED  WINE  CELLAR. 

Mr.  RENAULT,  the  new  Proprietor  of  this  Hotel  (which 
has  been  established  over  20  years),  will  spare  no  pains  to 
give  every  satisfaction  to  his  numerous  Visitors. 

SAN  REMOj  ITALY. 

WEST-END  HOTEL. 

A LARGE  Building,  expressly  built  for  an  Hotel,  with  all 
the  latest  appliances  to  insure  perfection  in  sanitary  arrangements 
— its  Closets  being  on  the  most  approved  English  principle.  Beautifully 
situated  at  the  West  End  of  the  Town,  a good  distance  from  tho  Sea, 
commanding  an  extensive  View  of  the  Bay. 

LIFT.  READING,  BILLIARD,  and  SMOKING  SALOONS. 
LADIES’  DRAWING  ROOM. 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS. 
Excellent  Cuisine  and  Choice  Wines. 
GREAT  CLEANLINESS. 

Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  meets  all  Trains. 

Special  arrangements  for  a lengthened  sojourn. 

ONLY  HOUSE  WITH  LIFT. 

All  Languages  spoken. 

Projyrieiorj  ROBERT  WULFING. 

— 
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SAN  REMO,  ITALY. 

GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

"EUROT-CLASS.  Full  south.  TlwW  st 
J-  garden  on  <hc  coast.  Excellent  table. 
Omnibus  from  Hotel  to  all  the  trains. 

COLOMBO-PANICI,  I'roprietor. 


M»r, 

SAUMUR. 

HOTEL  BUDAN. 

The  only  one  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire. 

SPLENDID  VIEW. 


SAN  SEBASTIAN. 

HOTEL  INGLES  Y DE  INGLATERRA, 

Fucinj;  the  Sea,. 

ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS.  FRENCH  COOKING  AND  SERVICE. 

ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

SCHWALBACH. 

DUKE  OF  NASSAU  HOTEL. 

rPHIS  Old- Established  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  with  Dopendi.nco, 

situated  in  the  Finest  and  Healthiest  part  of  Schwalbach,  opposite  the  rublic 
Garden^  and  close  to  the  Kurhauso,  Royal  Baths,  Weinbrunnen,  and  the  Kngliah  Church,  is 
much  frequented  by  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Kngl&nd  and  the  Continent.  Recently 
improved  and  embellished,  it  combines  to  a high  degree  English  comfort  and  cleanliness 
with  moderate  charges.  Airy  and  pleasant  Rooms  at  all  prices.  Favourable  Pension 
arrangements.  Drawing  and  Reading  Rooms.  N’umerous  Balconies  command  lively 
Views.  Splendid  Salle  4 Manger.  Careful  attendance.  Very  Good  Drainage.  Omnibus 
to  and  from  Wiesbaden. 


SCHWALBACH. 

LADIES  desirous  of  spending  the 
Season  here  can  be  received  by  Fiiau- 
lkix  Hlixzkmaw*,  teacher  in  the  suiierior 
School.  Tuition  in  German,  French,  &c. 
Best  references.  Address : Villa  Lorklf.v, 
Bad  S*  jiwaliuch. 


SENS  (Yonne). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  PARIS. 

T7U RST-CL ASS.  Situate!  near  the  Cathe* 
J;  dral  and  Promenades.  Sjieclally  re- 
commended to  Families.  English  spoken. 
Omnibus  t- • Station. 

LEMOINE-AUDY,  Proprietor. 


SEVILLE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  MADRID. 

IHRST-CLASS  Family  Hotel,  the  largest  in  Seville.  Well 
Jl  situated.  Apartments  for  Families.  Table  d’Hote.  Head- 
ing and  Smoking  Rooms.  Foreign  Newspapers.  Baths, 
Tropical  Gardens,  Carriages,  Interpreters.  Arrangements 
for  Winter. 

Moderate  Prices. 

JULIO  MEAZZA,  Manager. 

SPA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE. 

LURST -CLASS  HOTKL.  Splendid  Situation.  Fine  Apartment*  Drawing  and  Reading 
I Room.  Kvcry  Comfort.  Spacious  and  handsome  alterations  bare  been  lately  made. 
OmnUms  of  the  Haiti  at  Uu  Arrival  of  every  Train. 
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GRAND  HOTEL  BRITANNIQUE. 

F.  LEYH,  Proprietor. 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  BELGIUM, 

And  maintains  a high  reputation  among  tho  Aristocracy  of 

Europe. 

SITUATED  IN  THE  HEALTHIEST  PART  OF  THE  TOWN. 


LARGE  GARDEN  AND  SWIMMING  BATHS. 

Adjoining  the  Boulevard  des  Anglais  and  the  English  Church. 

ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

OMNIBUS  AT  EACH  ARRIVAL. 

SPA. 

HOTEL  DES  PAYS-BAS. 

Vve.  I.  DE  COCK,  Proprietress. 

THIRST-CLASS.  Exceptional  situation  at  the  top  of  the  Town.  Large 
•L  Garden  opposite  tbe  Pouhon,  close  to  the  Casino  and  Baths.  Omnibus  at  the  Station. 
Much  recommended. 

GRAND  HOTEL  SPEZIA. 

MENETREY-HATJSER,  of  Mr.  Hauser’s  family  of  the  Schweizerhof, 
Lucerne,  Bains  du  Gumigel  and  Giessbach,  Switzerland. 

yIRST-CLASS  HOUSE.  In  a Garden  full  South,  with  uninterrupted 

view  of  both  sid**s  of  the  Gulf  and  the  Carrara  Mountain*.  On  the  centre  of  tile 
Bay,  hoking  to  the  left  on  San  Bartolomeo— to  the  right  on  Mouut  Purodi — on  the  centre, 
the  fVill  sweep  of  the  Mediterranean.  English  visitor*  may  rely  on  all  the  comfort  and 
appliance*  of  the  best  First-Cla*-s  Hotels.  This  Establishment  is  frequented  in  Summer  by 
the  Italian  aristocracy,  and  in  Winter,  as  a Winter  health  sejour,  by  the  best  English 
Families,  and  by  the  Members  of  the  Yacht  Gube. 

N.B.— Two  minutes  from  the  Station,  just  outside  the  Town,  free 
from  stoppage  of  Omnibus  at  Custom  Octrois. 

Pension  from  8 1.  6 d.  per  day.  Boats  and  Bathing  House,  opposite  Hold. 

STOCKHOLM. 

HOTEL  KUNG  CARL. 

"FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  in  a central  Hituation,  with  120  Elegant  Apart- 

I menu,  from  Is.  6d.  to  S s.  Gocd  Dining  Room  and  Coffee  Room.  Kngllsh  Newspapers. 
English  Attendance.  Moderate  ( barges. 

ZETTEBLUND  and  J08EPH80N.  Proprietors. 
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STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN. 


GRAND  HOTEL. 

THIS  Handsome  Building  is  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  City, 
between  Charles  the  Xllth's  Square  and  the  National  Museum,  on 
one  of  the  Principal  Quays,  just  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lake  Malar  and 
the  Baltic. 

The  Royal  Palace,  one  of  the  stateliest  in  Europe,  faces  the  Hotel  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Harbour.  The  Royal  < >pera  and  the  Principal 
Theatres  are  in  close  proximity. 

The  balconies  and  roof  of  the  Hotel  command  the  most  extensive  Views 
of  the  City. 

The  House  is  replete  with  every  modern  improvement  and  convenience, 
and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  it  one  of  the  first  and  most  com- 
fortable Hotels  on  the  Continent. 

The  Building  contains  Four  Hundred  Sleeping  Aimrtments,  besides 
Dining  Rooms,  Sitting  Rooms,  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms,  a Billiard  Room, 
a Telegraph  and  Post  Office,  Baths,  Retiring  Rooms,  a Laundry,  and  othoi 
accommodations.  The  several  flats  can  bo  reached  by  Steam  Lifts. 

All  European  Languages  spoken.  Guides  and  Conveyances  supplied  to 
all  places  of  interest  in  the  City  and  Neighbourhood.  Termt  will  found 
to  compare  favourably  with  those  of  other  first-class  Hotels. 

r_riie  Hotel  Rydberg. 

OrsTAF  ADOLr’s  Toro. 

THIS  Old-established  House  has  long  been  favourably  known  to  Travel- 
lers. It  contains  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Sleeping  Apartments. 

The  Proprietor  of  these  Two  First-Class  Hotels  is  in  a position  to  offer 
every  advantage  to  strangers  visiting  the  Swedish  Capital. 

R.  CADIER. 

Proprietor  of  the  Grand  Hdtel  and  the  H6Ul  liydberg. 
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STUTTGART. 

HOTEL  M A 1*  QTJA  RD  T 

IS  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  Town,  in  the  beautiful  Flaee  Royal, 

adjoining  the  Hailway  Station,  rear  the  !*ost  Ofl  ce,  the  Theatre,  the  Royal  Gardens, 
opposite  the  Palace,  and  facing  the  Kotiljtsbau.  This  Hotel  will  be  found  moat  comfortable 
in  every  respect;  the  Apartmmte  are  elegantly  furnished,  and  suitable  for  Kmiiiliee  or 
Single  Gt  utktuen.  Tubfe  d'HAte  at  1 ami  6 o'clock.  French  and  Kngllhli  Newspapers. 
GME.  MAKgUARDT,  Proprietor. 

TARASP-SCHULS. 

Engadine,  Switzerland. 

CLIMATERIC  HEALTH  RESORT, 

4,000  Feet  above  the  Sea  Level. 

OPENING  OF  THE  SEASON: 

At  KUR.HAUS  TAKASP  on  June  15th  j at  SCHULS  and 
VULPERA  on  June  1st. 

Nearest  Railway  Station  Landeck  in  Tyrol,  hence  to  Tarasp-Schuls, 
in  about  8 hours’  drive,  without  mountain  pass. 

Rich  Glauber’s  salt  springs,  by  far  surpassing  Carlsbad,  Kiasengen, 
Marienbnd,  and  Vichy  in  permanent  constituent  parts  and  in  carl>onic  acid 
gas.  Various  acidulate  ferruginous  springs.  Alkaline  and  Steel  Baths. 

The  Climate  is  a reviving-  and  bracing-  one,  a g-reat  advantag-e 
offered  by  Tarasp-Schuls  above  all  other  alkaline  Spring-s  of 
Europe. 

Kurhaus  Tarasp,  near  the  Trinkhalle,  occupies  a specially  sheltered 
position,  in  connection  with  a beautiful  Villa  Residence. 

In  SCHULS  there  are  the  Hotels  New  and  Old  Belvedere,  Hotel  de  la 
Poste,  and  Hotel  Xonz. 

In  VULPERA  the  Hotels  and  Pensions  Steiner,  Waldhaua  (laf  <•  “ Moos,” 
Proprietors,  Pinosch  Bros.),  Conradin,  Tell,  Vanoss.  Accommodation  for 
a thousand  visitors  of  all  classes.  Prices  according  to  requirements. 
Medical  Attendants : Du.  E.  Killias,  Dr.  J.  Perm  sen,  Dr.  O.  a Porta. 

THUN  (Switzerland). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  THOUNE 

(THUNERHO  F). 

Proprietor,  Ch.  STAEHLE,  also  Proprietor  of  the  Hotel  du  Paradis  at 

Cannes. 

■J7HRST-CLA8S  HOTEL,  the  largest  and  most  comfortable  in  the  place, 
JJ  beautifully  situated  at  the  Luke,  with  a splendid  * lew  of  the  Alps,  and  surrounded 
by  a large  Garden.  A Terrace  found  the  whole  length  of  the  House- ; no  equal  in  Switzer* 
and.  There  Is  also  a Lift. 

ENGLISH  LIBRARY. 

Pension  the  whole  Season,  by  staying  Five  Days. 

TURIN.  ‘ 

GRAND  HOTEL  LIGURIE, 

Bodoni  Square,  and  Andrea  Doria  and  Charles  Albert  Streets. 

MAGNIFICENT,  very  Kood  and  comfortable.  Removed  to  a large  and  sumptuous 
Palace,  expressly  built.  Flrat-Class  Family  Hotel.  The  only  one  of  Turin  isolated 
in  a Un?e  beautiful  square,  splendidly  exposed  to  the  south.  IliKhly  patronis'd  by  the 
Knglfsh  a*-d  American  Families.  ALBTNO  OHJTDT.  Proprietor. 
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TOURS. 

GRAND  HOTEL 

DE  L'UNIVERS. 

ON  THE  BOULEVARD,  NEAR  THE 
STATION. 

I'^uropenii  l{r|>n(iii  ion. 

Highly  recommended  in  all  the  French 
and  Foreign  Guide  Books. 

EUGENE  GUILLAUME,  Proprietor. 

TURIN. 

GRAND  HOTeFIe  L EDROPE 

rRopRiKTons— 

Messrs.  B0R60  and  GAGLIARDI. 

SitUlitrd  IMiioo  C'lml  Oitil,  oppoultr 

( Ftn  ituluU*  from  Ike  /fcniimf  SLiium. 

rpfllS  nnmall  arvl  ndmiraMy-cumiu  t-«l  II  L l r • iUdf  !<• 

1 the  nntwv  of  Kuk)»4i  Imvdlcfa  Tlir  Hotel  luu  l«ii  mlMjr  and 
tM^|y  with  tuuwUnn*'  painting*  by  the  L*«t  tiK»l*  ni  i«mtrr«.  aimI 

thrtr  U a patant  hydraulic  till  for  fl  prnntw  at  the  acftftoo  or  all  tiiilnn 

EXCELLENT  TABLE  DHOTE  AT  6 O’CLOCK. 

IIATIIS  IN  T1IK  HOTEL 

Tnirryrrf^rt  rj^uXiny  nit  Uu  European  Lnujuayc*. 

Charg**  Modaral*.  Th«  Tim«i  N«wapajx»r  An  Omnibua 
from  th«  HoUl  will  bn  found  at  avary  Train. 
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TOU  LOUSE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  MIDI. 

Patronised  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Due  d’Aumale. 

BEAUTIFULLY  SITUATED  ON  THE  PLACE  DU  CA  PIT  OLE. 
FIRST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT, 

Offering  the  same  comforts  as  the  largest  Hotels  in  France. 

Frequented  by  the  highest  Clans  of  English  atul  American  Travellers. 
English  spoken.  Restaurant  and  Table  d’Hote.  Rich  Bedding  Hoorn 
and  Conversation  Salon.  “ The  Times  ” Newspaper. 

KUO.  POURQUIER,  rmprietor. 

TR  I BERG. 

In  the  middle  of  the  celebrated  Railroad  of  the  Black  Forest. 

BIE RINGER’S  BLACK  FOREST  HOTEL. 


FIRST  CLASS.  Opened  From  the  1st  of  May,  1877. 
CITUATED  on  a charming  Hill,  at  the  moat  magnificent  point  of  the 

^ Town,  overlooking  from  all  parts  the  highly  celebrated  Cascade.  It  is  the  finest  and 
most  eleguut  Hotel  at  Triberg,  fitted  up  with  all  the  comforts  of  the  present  time. 

Surrounded  with  a large  terrace,  a very  handsome  park  and  pleasant  promena<lea ; and 
containing  «0  very  comfortable  bedrooms  and  Saloons,  ‘26  Balconies,  splendid  Breakfast  and 
Dining  Rooms,  Smoking,  Reading,  and  Conversation  Rooms ; it  offers  a very  agreeable 
Residence,  at  ten  minutes’  distance  from  the  Railway  Station.  Two  elegant  Stage  Coaches 
and  a Landau  meet  all  Trains.  Every  Sunday,  English  Divine  Service.  Reduced  prices 
during  the  Spring  and  Autumn. 


UTLIBERG 

t - - " - ' —d 


HOTEL  PENSION, 
near  Zurich. 

Mountain  Railway 
Station. 

2,900  Feet  above  the 
Level  of  the  Sea. 


HALF -AN -HOUR’S  delightful  Trip  by  Rail,  or  One 

Hour’s  pleasant  Walk  from  Zurich.  Beautiful  placo  of  resort, 
for  tourists,  excursionists,  invalids*  persons  requiring  rest  and  bracing  up, 
aiul  for  Families  intending  to  stop  at  Zurich  and  avoid  the  noise  and  heat 
of  the  Toicn.  Purest  and  most  invigorating  mountain  uir.  Maguificent 
Hotel ; 150  Rooms  newly  fitted  up,  ojnming  on  Balconies,  and  commanding 
a glorious  view.  Dairy:  plentiful  supply  of  new  milk  and  whey.  Park 
of  more  than  100  acres.  Lawn  Tennis.  English  Church  Service.  Post 
Office.  Telegraph.  Telephone.  Very  Moderate  Prices  and  Pension. 

A.  LANDRY,  Proprietor. 

Also  Proprietor  of  Hotel  Bristol , Naples. 


Higher  up,  five  minutes’  walk  from  the  Hotel,  GRAND  RE8TAITRANT 
XJTO  KULM,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill ; for  centuries  the  most  popular 
resort  of  jrarties  and  excursionists  from  far  and  near. 

GRAND  PANORAMIC  VIEW  EQUAL  TO  THE  RIGI. 

Excellent  Cuisine.  Choice  Wines.  First-rate  Attendance. 
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. VALENCIA  (SPAIN). 

HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE  1>E  3LU)im). 

Kept  by  Air.  CARLOS  CA.STOVA  (VII VOS. 

3nHI8  Firvt-rwto  ■rtablUhmwnt.  (diluted  on  the  Viliam.**  Square.  No.  fl,  ha«  been  entire]?  re-toml*hed 
L with  every  modern  comfort  and  luxury,  and  now  offer*  tire  moot  dwirable  riddance  to  EitKlLih 
• Teller*  vHtmg  Uil*  Mow  Climate.  Suite*  of  Apartment*  fbr  Kamili.w  from  the  lowest  nrlro*  to  tOfr.  a 
day.  Kxcelleut  Cmu»m*  and  good  Attendant'll.  Foreign  Newspaper*.  Kugluh,  French,  anti  ltaiiau  »poken 
hath*.  Ac.  The  Hotel  1*  cltMe  by  Ute  Poet  OftW.  the  Theatre*,  and  the  lust  Promenade*.  Board  and 
lodging . with  Light  and  Service  included,  30  ltemux  jxsr  day  for  Single  T rat  idler*  ; but  w ith  81tUng  Room* 
for  Kami  Ilea,  from  60,  00  to  10U  Ural*  per  day. 

VARESE.  (Lombardy.) 

GRAND  HOTEL  VARESE. 

In  direct  communication  by  Rail  with 

MILAN,  LAKE  AfAGGfOBE , COMO , avd  LUGANO. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  surrounded  with  an  extensive  GARDEN 

and  PARK,  situated  in  thw  best  and  bealtbieat  part  of  I,omtwrdy(  1319  fret  above  tbc 
Sea,  commanding  a must  extemave  view  of  the  Alps,  Monte  Rosa  Chains  and  containing 

LiOO  Looms  mid  ^alooiii. 

PENSION.  Baths  on  each  floor.  English  Church.  English  Physician  attached  to  the  Hote  l. 

E.  MARINI,  Manager. 

VENICE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D’lTALIE, 

BAUER  GRUNWALD. 

PIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  near  St.  Mark’s  Square,  on  the 
T Grand  Canal,  fuofng  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  della  Salute. 

Fresh  and  Salt  Water  Bivtlis  ready  at  all  hours. 

Celebrated  for  its  * Grand  Rrda%rant,y  and  Vienna  Bear. 

JULES  GRUNWALD,  Proprietor. 


VENICE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE. 

ALU-ESTABLISHED  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated 

on  the  Grand  Camil.  Large  and  tinall  Apartments  for  Families  and 
Gentlemen.  Visitors  will  find  this  Hotel  very  comfortable,  well -situated, 
and  reasonable  in  its  Charges. 

MARSEILLE  BRO8 , Proprietors. 


VERONA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LONDUES 

(FOKMKRLT  HOTEL  TOUR  PR  LOXDRRS) 

\ ND  DKPENDANCK  HOTEL  ROYAL  DEUX  TOURS.  Tbo  only  flraKUu*  lfoUl  In 

a VrniM.  In  the  centre  of  U#  Town  Omi  c-mlbd  at*d  malvraf*  charr**  KnflUb  Cfcurrh  fervid* 
in  lb*  liotwl.  AU  Language*  vpukeo.  Omnlbua  at  lh«  Marion*.  Highly  tenm  mended 

A.  CERE8A,  Proprietor.  O.  CAVE8TRI,  Manager 
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VICHY. 


HAND  HOTEL  DES  AMBASSADEURS,  Situated  in  the  Tark.— 

VT  This  magnificent  Hotel  i»  now  the  first  in  the  town.  It  is  managed  in  the  name  stylo  a*  the  largest 
and  best  hotels  on  the  Continent.  By  its  exceptional  situation,  the  honse  ]>n--ents  three  front*.  from  which 
the  most  heatitifnl  views  are  to  be  had  ; and  from  i»s  balconies  is  heard  twice  a day  the  excellent  Hand 
of  the  Casino.  The  management  of  its  large  and  small  apartments  is  very  comfortable.  Every  n*>m  ha«  a 
Dressing  Room.  8t«c«al  wire  going  from  all  apartments  to  the  pri'ato  servants’  rooms.  Heautifnl 
Heading.  Drawing,  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Billiard  Tables.  F.nglidi  spoken.  t>mnll«ns  of  the  TTntel  at  all 
Trains.  The  Hotel  is  open  lrv»m  the  16lh  of  Apiil.  lWt  and  Televraph  Ortho*  adjoining  tint  Hotel. 

ROUBEATJ-PL  ACE,  Proprietor. 

VICHY. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  PARC. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMFORTABLE  IN  VICHY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  in  the  Park,  facing  the  Baths, 
Springs,  and  Casino. 

PRIVATE  PAVILION  FOR  FAMILIES. 

GERMOT,  Proprietor. 

VICHY. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  PAIX. 

SITUATED  IN  THE  PARK,  BETWEEN  TUE  BATHS  AND 
TIIE  CASINO. 

First-Class  Hotel  nnd  House. 

VILLA  EUGENIE. 

Apartments  for  Families.  All  Languages  spoken. 
Omnibus  at  all  Trains. 

LAURENT,  Proprietor. 
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VIENNA. 

SMI  D~ SOT  E L, 

KARNTHNERRING  No.  9, 

SITUATED  on  the  most  elegant  and  frequented  Square  of 
the  City.  Three  hundred  Rooms,  from  1 florin  upwards. 
Apartments,  from  6 florins  upwards.  Beautiful  Dining 
Saloon,  Restaurant  Saloons,  Conversation,  Smoking,  and 
Reading  Rooms. 

BATHS  & TELEGRAPH  OFFICE  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Lifts  for  Communication  with  each  Storey. 

DINNERS  & SUPPERS  A LA  CARTE.  TABLE  D'UOTE. 

OMNIBUSES  AT  THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 

VIENNA. 


J.  & L.  LOBMEYR, 

BLASS  MANUFACTURERS, 

Appointed  Purveyors  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Austria, 

No.  13,  KARNTHNERSTRASSE. 

The  most  extensive  Establishment  for  Bohemian  Crystal , Fancy 
Glass , and  Chandeliers . 

Every  variety  of  Glass  for  Household  use.  Ornament,  and  in  Art 
Workmanship.  Specialities  in  Engraved  Glass  and  Looking-Glasses. 
Chandeliers,  Candelabras,  in  Crystal  and  Bronze. 

LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  UPSTAIRS. 

The  prices  are  fixed,  and  are  very  moderate. — English  is  spokeu. 

Their  Correspondents  in  England.  Messrs.  J.  & R.  M'Cracken,  No.  88, 
Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London,  will  transmit  all  orders  with 
the  greatest  care  and  attention. 
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HOTEL  MONNEtTtROIS  COURONNES. 


F.  SCHOTT. 


VIENNA. 

HOTEL  OSTERREICHISCH : HOF. 

FIRST-CLASS  and  beautifully  situated 
Hotel,  in  the  Centre  of  the  Town. 
140  Bedrooms  and  Salons  (from  1 fl.  up- 
wards), Bath,  Telegraph  Station,  Restaurant. 
English  spoken.  Te  HANISCH. 


WIESBADEN. 

Family  Boarding  House. 

FRAU  W,  HAUSSMANN, 

9,  Taunusstrasse. 


A WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL  ET  BAINS  DE  NASSAU. 

(nassauer  hof) 

Messrs.  GOETZ  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 
THIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  of  old  and  good  reputation,  opposite  the 
-1-  Curhaus,  Colonnades,  Parks,  and  next  the  Theatre.  Splendid  Dining  and  Reading 
Rooms.  Table  d’H6te  at  One  and  Five  o’clock.  Mineral  Baths  of  Own  Hot  Spring. 

H 6 T E L VILLA  NA S S A U. 

Annexe  of  the  Hotel  de  Nassau.  Proprietors  also  Messrs.  Goetz  Brothers. 

CINEST  FAMILY  HOTEL  in  Town,  with  all  Modern  Comfort,  in 

1 beautiful  situation  next  the  Hot  Springs,  Theatre,  Curhaus,  Colonnades,  etc. 

fcWIESBADEN. 

TAITWITS  HOTEL, 

rpHIS  well-known  and  highly  recommended  First-Class  Hotel,  the 
-L  nearest  to  the  Three  Railway  Stations,  the  Post,  and  the  Telegraph,  has  been  entirely 
refitted  and  refurnished.  Very  Comfortable  Apartments  and  Single  Rooms.  Garden. 
Table  d’Hote.  Dinners,  Suppers,  &c.,  at  any  time.  Excellent  Cuisine,  Choice  Wines, 
Foreign  Papers.  Moderate  Charges.  The  Omnibus  to  Schwalbach  starts  from  the  Hotel. 
Pension  the  whole  year. J.  SCHMITZ-YOLKMUTH,  Proprietor. 

WIESBADEN. 

ROSE  HOTRL  AND  BAT  FT  HOUSE. 
QPLENDID  First-Class  Establishment  close  to  the  Cursaal,  opposite  the 
kJ  Trinkhalle,  and  adjoining  the  Promenade.  No  other  Hotel  except  this  is  surrounded 
by  a Garden  of  its  own,  or  supplied  with  Baths  direct  from  the  hot  springs  (Kochbrunnen). 
Quiet  and  airy  situation,  with  English  comfort  and  reasonable  Charges.  Drawing,  Reading, 
and  Smoking  Rooms,  and  Billiard  Room,  containing  a full-sized  Billiard  Table.  Table 
d’Hdte  at  One  and  Five  o’clock.  Lawn  Tennis  Grounds.  v 
HAEFFNER  FRERES,  Proprietors. 


WURZBURG. 

KRONPRINZ  HOTEL. 

HONOURED  by  the  presence  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
AA  of  Germany,  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  this  Town.  This  First-Class  Hotel 
is  particularly  recommended  for  its  Large  and  Airy  Apartments,  having  the  finest  situation 
near  the  Station,  facing  the  Palace,  and  adjoining  a fine  Garden.  Reading  Rooms.  Cold  and 
Warm  Baths,  &c.  Moderate  Charges. 

J.  AMMON. 

ZARAGOZA,  SPAIN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE. 

Excellent  Cooking  and  Moderate  Charges . 

VIUDA  DE  ZOPPETTI  Y HIJOS,  Proprietors. 
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WILDBAD. 


HOTEL  KLUMPP, 

Formerly  HOTEL  DE  L’OURS 

Mn.  W.  KLUMPP,  Proprietor. 

TTMUS  Kif't*CUtt  Hot**!.  containing  45  >alona*  and  2 15  M i!  with  » •'cp.iratc 
I Breakfaat  and  new  Heading  i u>d  Conversation  Room',  v well  an  a .Smoking 
.vtloon,  and  a rtrt  extrnaive  and  elegant  Dining  Room  ; an  artificial  Carden  over  Uir 
nrer ; i»  beaut i foil j aitualeii  in  connection  with  the  oM  and  new  Hath  Building 
and  Conversation  Him*,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  IVnmen.nde  and  the 
New  Colonnade.  It  »*  celebrated  for  ite  elegant  and  com  Tollable  apartment*,  good 
Cutsint  and  Cellar,  and  deserve*  ite  widespread  reputation  a*  an  •tcellmt  Hotel. 
Table  d’HAte  at  One  and  Kite  o’clock.  Hreaktaata  and  Supper*  a lx  carts. 
Kf  change  Office.  Oorreapondenl  of  the  principal  Ran  king*  home*  of  l.nndon  for 
the  payment  of  Cimilar  Note*  and  1 etter*  of  < red  it.  Omnibus  of  the  Motel  to 
and  from  each  Train.  Elevator*  to  e very  floor.  Kina  Prinue  Carriage*  when 
requested.  Warm  and  Cold  Bath*  tn  the  Hot* . 


EXCELLENT  ACCOMMODATION. 


HEAL  & SON'S 

NEW  SPRING  MATTRESS. 

AS  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 

Warranted  good  and  serviceable  at  a v«  ry  moderate  price  : — 

3 ft..  28h  ; 3 ft.  0 in..  32b.  ; 4 ft,  30s.  ; 4 ft.  0 in.,  40b. 

Thi*  with  i tnp  >laUri  M (3  ft.,  20n.  ; 3 ft.  0 in.,  23b.  ; 4 ft.,  20b.  ; 
4 ft.  0 in.,  29b.)  make*  a m«jnt  r»»tnforUMe  bod,  nnd  cannot  1m*  enrpaaeod 
at  the  price. 

A GOOD  IRON  BEDSTEAD,  3 ft.  wide,  14s.  to  18s. 

d Cnlnlf»iH+  <•(  li+clsleo‘1*  (in//  Furminrc,  triih  900 
and  Price  List  of  1U>lliwj%  free  by  Post. 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 


1884. 
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HOW  TO  LEARN  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


The  success  attending  Dr.  Wm.  Smith’s  “ I’iuncipia  Latina  ” and  “ Initia 

Graca,”  which  practical  teachers  have  found  the  easiest  books  for  teaming 
fjatin  and  Greek , has  led  to  the  application  of  the  same  method  to  the  French, 
German,  and  Italian  Languages.  There  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  a beginner 
learning  a new  language  on  the  plan  with  which  he  is  alrendy  familiar. 
These  books  combine  the  advantage  of  the  older  and  more  modern  methods  of 
instruction. 


FRENCH  COURSE. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith. 

FRENCH  PRINCIPIA,  Part  I.  A First  French  Course, 

containing  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  Vocabularies,  &c.  12mo.  3s.  6 d. 

APPENDIX  TO  FRENCH  PRINCIPIA,  Part  I. 

Containing  Additional  Exercises,  with  Examination  Papers.  12mo.  2*.  6 d. 

FRENCH  PRINCIPIA,  Part  II.  A Reading  Rook, 

containing  Fables,  Stories,  and  Anecdofes,  Natural  History,  an«l  8c<m-s  fr<*m  the 
History  ot  France.  With  Grammatical  Questions,  Notes,  and  Copious  Etymological 
Dictionary.  12mo.  4s.  6 d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR:  a Prac- 

tical  and  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  By  C.  Hf.ron-Wai.l.  With 
Introduction  by  M.  LiTTKfi.  Post  8vo.  6 s. 

A SMALLER  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  FRENCH 

LANGUAGE.  Abridged  from  the  above.  12mo.  3*.  6d. 

GERMAN  COURSE. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith. 

GERMAN  PRINCIPIA,  Part  I.  A First  German 

Course,  containing  a Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  Vocabularies,  &c.  12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

GERMAN  PRINCIPIA,  Part  II.  A Reading  Book, 

containing  Fables,  Stories,  and  Anecdotes,  Natural  History,  and  Scenes  from  the 
Hi.torv  of  Germany.  With  Grammatical  Questions,  Notes,  and  Dictionary. 
12mo.  3s.  6 d. 

PRACTICAL  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  WithaSkotch 

of  the  Historical  I eveiopment  of  the  language  and  its  Principal  Dialects.  Post 
Hvo.  3s.  6 d. 

ITALIAN  COURSE. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith. 

ITALIAN  PRINCIPIA,  Parti.  A First  Italian  Course, 

containing  a Grammar,  l>electus,  Exercise  Book,  with  Vocabularies,  and  Materials 
fr  Italian  Con  vernation.  By  Signor  Hioct.  12mo.  3s.  3d. 

ITALIAN  PRINCIPIA,  Part  II.  A First  Italian 

Heading  Book,  containing  Fables,  Anecdotes.  History,  and  Passages  from  the  best 
Italian  Authors,  with  Grammatical  Questions,  Notes,  and  a copious  Etymological 
Dictionary.  12mo.  3s.  3d. 
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E8TAB  LI8HED  1 8 H y. 


THE  ORIGINAL  GUIDE  & TRAVELLERS’  DEP0T 

A5D 

|l:issport  nutr  Conrurs' ^gencp. 


LEE  & CARTER, 


440,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON 

(N parly  oppoaltr  the  Charln*  Croaa  UoUU). 


KNAPSACKS 

AT!  FT  OR  Lmr. 


PORTMANTEAUX 

or  ALL  I’ATTKRJCS. 


BAOS 

or  ALL  Ktxtm 


Intruding  Tourists  art  respect  fully  incited  to  ri sit  this  Establishment 
before  making  jmr  chases  for  their  journey. 


AN  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  TRAVELLERS’  REQUISITES  TO  SELECT  FROM 


LI«TH  (iUATls. 


COURIERS,  DRAGOMEN. 

k*  D 

TRAVELLING  SERVANTS 


of  good  character  and  experience,  speaking  European 
and  Eastern  Languages,  can  bo  engaged  at  the 
above  Establishment 

Also  Passports  and  Visas  obtained.  Passports 
mounted  on  Linen  and  put  in  Cases,  with  Name 
printed  outside. 


IIO.  WENT  NTIIAIM). 


GETTY  CENTER  LIBRARY 


3 3125  00834  2350 


G-X62-5 


MURRAY’S  ENGLISH  HANDBOOKS 


HANDBOOK— LONDON'  AS  IT  IS.  Mam  and  Plan*.  16mo.  3.«.  6J. 

HANDBOOK  — ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON— Including  20  miles  round  the- 

MeTRomua.  Two  Volumes.  Post  8ra  21a 

HANDBOOK— ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  Amm^ed  alphabetically.  Map- 

One  Volume.  Poet  Sro.  10*. 

HANDBOOK  — EASTERN  COUNTIES  — Chelmsford.  Harwich,  Coi - 
cheste*.  M CAMmiDor,  Kly,  Newmarket,  Bury  St.  Kdmcxm, I rone  m. 

Woodruidor,  Felixstowe,  L»wnrmrr,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Cromer,  i 
Map  end  P!  »na  Poet  Syo.  12*. 

HANDBOOK  — KENT  — Cantf.rrvrt,  Dover,  Ramsgate,  Kociieateu. 

Chatham.  Map  end  Plane.  Poet  8va  7*.  0 d. 

HANDBOOK— SUSSEX— Brightox,  Chichrster,  Worth ixo,  Hastixo^, 
Lewie,  Arum  del.  Map  and  Plan.  Pont  Syo.  6*. 

HANDBOOK— SURREY  AND  HANTS  — Kinostox,  Croydox,  Rkioatf... 

OPILDroRD,  DoRRINO.  liOXMlLL,  W IRC*  ESTER,  8->l  TMAMrTO*,  NEW  PoREST, 

PoinnoCTM,  axd  The  Ieu:  or  Wioirr.  Map  and  Plan.*.  Poet  8tca  10*. 

HANDBOOK-BERKS,  BUCKS.  AND  OXON.-Wixdror.  Etox,  Rradixo.. 
ATLRaauRY,  Hi  rlkt.  Oxford.  Dlenheim,  ard  The  Trameb.  Map  and  Plan* 
Poet  8 to.  *9 $, 

HANDBOOK— WILTS,  DORSET,  AND  SOMERSET— S a lirbcry,  Cnipprx. 

■ am.  WEfMoDTii,  Shebmorre,  Welle,  Batm,  Biuitol,  Taitttor,  Ac.  Map- 
end  I*lana.  Poet  Syo.  1 -‘a 

HANDBOOK  — DEVON  — Exeter,  Ilfracombe.  Lixtox.  Sidmouth, 
Dawluu,  Trioxwout*.  Plymouth,  Detosfort,  Torquay.  Mape  and  Plan*. 
Poet  Syo.  7*.  W. 

HANDBOOK— CORNWALL  — Lavxcertox,  Pxxxaxcb,  Falmouth,  Tub 
Lizard,  Lard' a Fed.  Jfcc.  Map*  and  Plan*.  Post  Syo.  **. 

HANDBOOK-GLOUCESTER,  HEREFORD,  AND  WORCESTER-Cirex- 
crjrTRR.  Cmi  iterham,  8t»w*cd.  Tewrcercry,  I^omirbtcr.  Roe*.  Malyrrk 
KiDDBaMiRYTER,  Dudley,  Bmomrorove,  Evbmax  Map  and  Plana.  P»et  Syo. 

HANDBOOK  — NORTH  WALES  — Llangollen,  Baxoor,  Carnarvon. 

llrat  MARt*.  Srowdo*.  I.LARasma,  Doloiut,  Cabcn  Idem,  Hi  rrw«-v-Cozi>, 
Com  way,  Ac.  M ip.  Poet  syo. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  WALES— Moxmouth,  Llaxoaff,  Merthyr,  Valb 
or  Neatm,  Pemrrorf.  Carmarymer,  Terry,  Swawa,  ard  The  Wye,  Av. 
Map.  Paai  $ra  7a 

HANDBOOK-NORTH AMPTONSHIRE  AND  RUTLAND— Northampton,. 

PmteniotoR,  Tow<  mt  r.  Dayertrt,  Market  Kctteriro. 

WriUTneoRoc*  m,  TifRtrvroR,  Stamford,  UrriROHAM,  OikNAU,  Ac.  Map*. 
Poet  Syr,  7a  <W. 

HANDBOOK  — DERBY.  NOTTS.  LEICESTER,  k STAFFORD-Matlock 
IUikriu,  CZAHV'era,  The  Pear.  Btirw.  IIarrwicr.  bofwuu,  A*m 
RoRRK.  ftoOTMWRLL,  M ARRFIEID.  liRTTORD.  llUrTOR,  DrL%01R,  M*  LT»'*  Mow 
Mur,  Wolterramptor.  L«cw field.  Wauau,  Tamwortm.  Map.  P«ettvo.  9*. 

HANDBOOK— SHROPSHIRE  AND  CHESUlUE-SiiRRWaRCR-.,  Umtow. 
BRJfcoRnwm,  Obwertry,  Chester,  Crew*,  A loir  ley,  STRiroEt,  Biaaaa* 
mra:  . Ma|e  and  Plane  IW  »yo.  9». 

M >jr,  1«4.  ifVaMaR^ 


HANDBOOK  MAP  OF  SHROPSHIRE  & CHESHIRE. 
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